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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Asia is a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri- 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultural strands and 
traditions- Yet the Asiatic Society, since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse. Sir Jones declared, 
“if it be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed by the one or produced by the other*’* 
These memorable words have since been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society as “The bounds of its investigation 
will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by Man 
or produce d by Nature.” 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi- 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins, 
H. T. Colebrooke, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspite of being 
stationed in Civil, Military and Judicial branches of administra- 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology, to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi- 
caps, faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they presented at the forum of the Society that 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar- 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESEAR- 
CHES” came out under his own editorship ih 1788, three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i,e. upto 1794. Fourteen moie volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1 839. 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride m bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the “ASIATIC RESEARCHES” 
complete in 20 volumes. The wide range and variety of 
subjects dealt with in these volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the different periods of history. There are no less than 
367 essays, some amply illustrated in the senes of 20 volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of the contri- 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 


List of Subjects and Contributors 

HUMANITIES 

1. Antiquities .30 articles. 

Charles Wilkins, William Chambers, John Shore, William 
Jones, F. Wilford, H, T. Colebrooke, Jonathan Duncan, 
H.H. Wilson. 

2. History 31 articles. 

F. Wilford, William Jones, A. Sterling, H.H. Wilson 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, John Crawford. 



3. Language & Literature 37 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Marsden, H.T. Colebrooke, F. Balfour, 
J. Leyden, B.H. Hodgson, A. Csoma de Koros. 

4. Religion^ Manners, 

Customs and Music.... . . ..47 articles. 

W. Jones, H. Vansittart, H. Colebrooke, F. Buchanan, 
J. Duncan, J. D. Patterson, J. Leyden, W. Carey, John 
Crawford, H. H. Wilson, B. H. Hodgson, Capt. James 
Low. 

5. Coins Weights & Measures. ..Z articles. 

H. T. Colebrook, Jonathan Duncan, William Jones, 
F. Balfour- 

SCIENTIFIC 

1. Mathematical &. Physical 

Sciences 67 articles. 

T. D. Pearse, R. Burrow, W. Jones, F. Balfour, John 
Playfair, R.H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, F. Wilford, 
W. Lambton, J. Bentley, H.T. Colebrooke, J.D. Herbert, 

J. Prinsep, G. Everest. 

2. Geology — ... 27 articles. 

H.W. Voysey, J.D. Herbert, P.T. Cautley, H. Piddington, 
J.G. Gerard, James Prinsep. 

3. Zoology 34 articles. 

W. Jones, H.T. Colebrooke, B.H. Hodgson, P.T. Cautley, 
H.W. Voysey, R. Everest. 

4. Bo/aay. ......20 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Roxburgh, W. Hunt^, F. Buchanan, 
H.T. Colebrooke, N. Wallich. 



24 articles. 


5. Geography 

S. Turner, R. H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, J. T. Blunt, 
W. Lambton, A. Sterling, J.D. Herbert, R. Wilcox, 
B.H. Hodgson. 

6. Ethnography 16 articles. 

W. Jones, J* Rawlins, J. Eliot, J. Crisp, R. Wilcox, 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, William Chambers. 


7. Chemistry 2 articles. 

J. Prinsep. 

S. Economic A Statistics., 29 articles. 


W. Hunter, Col. Polier, H. T. Prinsep, J. Prinsep, 
Dr. Voysey, J.F. Royale. 
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TRANSLATION 

OF 

VAKIOUS INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AMONG 

THE 

RUINS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 


By E C. RAVENSHAW, Esg. 

Bengal Civil Serviee, 

WITH PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, 
By H. H. WILSON, Esq. 

Late Sficreitaj qf the SoaetjfM 


The history of Vijayanagar is a subject of considerable interest in the 
annals of India, as the last barrier that was opposed to Muhammedan 
invasions, and that preserved the southern part of the Peninsula from foreign 
rule until a very modem period. 

The history of this State enjoys, consequently, the advantage of receiv- 
ing frequent illustration from Muhammedan authors, and some even from 
Christian vniters, as it survived about half a century the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India. Reliques of its importance exist also in the Peninsula 
m great number^ not only in the remains of the capital, and tovms, and 
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temples, founded, by its rulers, or their chief oflicers, but in innumerable 
inscriptions recording grants and endowments by the same, and specifying 
the names and dates of the ruling prince, with occasional genealogical 
details. It has a still further advantage in the existence of individuals 
descended from the royal family at the period of its subversion, and who 
preserve the memory of their ancestry, if not the hope of recovering the 
dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. 

The documents now presented to the Society, by Mr. Ravenshaw, relate 
to the Vtjayanagar principality, and consist of copies and translations of 
fifteen inscriptions, and a pedigree of the kings of Vtjayanagar, presented to 
him by the Ghrh of the family, whose duty it is to keep the Book of the Chro- 
nicles. I ptupose to offer to the Society Some observations on these papers. 

The city of Vijayanagar was situated on the south side of the river 
Tungabhafira, (Toombuddra). On the north was the suburb of Anagundsy 
the Elephant city, which is still a town of some size, and gives its name to 
both the ancient and modem towns : they are also called Alpoltan, Of the 
city of Vijayanagar the only remains are the ruins of innumerable temple 
interspersed with jungle, and tenanted by baboons. The principal temples 
are to the west of the road along the bank of the river. One of them 
dedicated to V itala, a form of Vishnu, is said to be equal in its architectural 
details to any thing to be seen at JEllora. The roof is formed of immense 
slabs of 'granite, supported by columns of the same material richly carved, 
between 20 and 30 feet high, and of a single block. Another temple 
approached by a long, broad and colonnaded street is that of Pampapati 
Virap&ksha, which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 
remarkable buildings of this class are the temples of Vihabhadra, and of 
Ganesa; near the latter of which is a statue oINarasinha, 30 feet high. 
There axe alsp the remains of the Raja’s palace and elephant stables, and 
the granite piles of a bridge over the Tw^ahhadra. 
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Vijayanagar was known to the first trareUers in India as Bisnagar, 
and the kingdom of Narsikga, the name of one of the soYereigns, ( Narminha,) 
being erroneously given to the country. Odoakdo Barhessa, who published 
an account of his travels and a summary description of India in 1516, calls 
the king of Narstnha, Hasysena, mistaking titl» for a name. He describes 
the city as of great extent, highly populous, and the seat of an active and 
valuable commerce, especially in die diamonds of the countr}^*, pearls from 
the Persian, Gtdft rubies from Pegu, silks and brocades from China and 
Alexandria, and broad cloths from the latter; quickmlver and cinnabar, 
opium, sandal, aloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and pepper 
from Malabar. The king, he adds, maintains about 900 elephants, 200 of 
which are always ready for war, as well as a force of 20,000 cavalry ahd an 
immense host of infantry ; Vijayanagar being in constant hostility with the 
kings of Bakhan, the Mohammedan prince of By apur' and the west, and 
the Hindu sovereign of Onssa. The palaces of the king and his courtiers, 
and the num^us temples are said to be stately buildings of stone, but the 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Nirsznha are called by Barbessa, Tuliman 
(Tuluva), Canarim ( Canara) Comumdel, ani two others of which the name 
or names Trenlique are evident errors of transcription: the provinces were 
probably Telingana and Bravira — so that in the commencement of the 16th 
century, the kingdom comprised the whole of the Peninsula south of the 
Krishna, inclusive of the Portuguese possessi<ms and the petty principalities 
of Malabar. 

There are various traditions current in the Bakhan respecting the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. According to one account, the 
celebrated scholar and statesman MIdhava, sumamed V in y aranya, implying 


Probably of the JRowr&mdti minea, situated about 30 piles east of or uortb 

of the Kutna See Taverkxee's acoouut (4f theuu it. 
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his helon^g to an order of Gosains, instituted by SANKARicHiRYA, 
■was directed by the goddess BnyvANESWARf to the discovery of a hidden 
treasure 'with which he built the city of Vidi/aaagara, or city of Learning, 
afterwards changed to Vijayanagara, or city of Victory. He reigned over 
it himself, and left the sovereignty to a family of the Kurma or Kuruba, or 
shepherd race. Another statement describes him as founding the city, and 
instalhng as kmg, Bukbla, a shepherd who had waited on him in his devo- 
tions. A third account states, that it was founded by Bukka and Harihara, 
two fugitives from Warankul, after that was captured by the Muhamme- 
dans, who encountered the Sage in the forest, and were elevated by him to 
the sovereignty of the city which he built for them : — and the fourth state- 
ment, whilst it conftnns the l a t te r part of the history, makes Bukka and 
Harihara officers of Ala-ud-din, who were detached after the conquest of 
Warankul against the Beilal Raja of Mysore. They were defeated and fled 
into the woods where they met Vidyaranya, who furnished them with 
money to raise a new force with which they gained a victory over the Belal 
prince, and by the advice and with the aid of the hermit established 
a new kingdom. These different traditions are so far consistent they 
attribute the foundation of the kingdom to the same individuals Bukka and 
Harihara, with theaid ofVioYARANYA, and there is no doubt that they 
were the main, instruments in the elevation of the'principality, and proba- 
bly concerned in the foundation of the capital city, although we know from 
a less exceptionable source than tradition that the treasures of Vidyaranya, 
the origin of Bukka and Harihara, and their being the institutors of the 
kingdom, are embellishments originating in legendary fiction and popular 
credulity. 

Vidyaranya or M£dkava AchXrya is a well known personage in 
Hindu literature. A number of laborious works, illustrative of the theolo- 
gical philosophy of the Hindus, of their law and of grammar, are ascribed 
to him ; and voluminous comments on the Vedas and Upamshads are 
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attributed to his brother Sayana AchXrya. It is probable that MXdhava was 
rather the patron than the author of many of the works that bear his name, 
a circumstance not uncommon m Hindu literature, but most of the works, 
of which he or his brother is the reputed writer, specify their names and 
characters, and describe MXdhava as the minister of Sangama, the son of 
Kampa, a prince whose power extended to the southern, eastern, and 
western seas, the limits in fact of Vijayatiagar. The same passages shew 
that MXdhava continued to be mimster to the sons of Sangama, or Hukka 
and Hari^iara, and this relation to their predecessor is confirmed by va d- 
ous inscriptions, as by one in tlie 9th volume of the Researches, and by the 
inscription No. 1 1 of the present collection. The power of Sangama may 
be exaggerated in the usual strain of Oriental flattery, but it is clear that 
he ruled over part of the territories of the south, perhaps as a feudatory, 
either of the Kalydiia or Belil Rdjas : and that upon the subversion of the 
former, and the decline of the latter, he, or perhaps his successors, acquired 
a degree of political power which may reasonably beregai' »ed as the rudi- 
ment of the future kingdom of Vyayanagar. 

The family pedigree furnished by Mr. Ravenshaw, in a strain not 
peculiar to any age or country, deduce the royal dynasty from a lofty 
sigurce — or from the moon through the family of Pakdu, counting 86 
descents from Pando to Nanda, the son of the sovereign, of Byhmdis, who 
was driven from his p^.trimonial po^ssions by foreign agression, and 
settled in Andhra or 7^ehng/ma, where he founded Nandapuri in the Sd/i- 
vdhana year, 956 or A.D. 1034. According to the genealogy, he subdued 
the whole of the Peninsula from the Goddveri to JRdmesicara, an assertion 
wholly incompatible with the history of the otlier dynasties of Princes, as 
derived from local accounts and inscriptions. Nanda was succeeded by 
Chai.ikRaya of Kalydn, who had three sons, Bijae, Bijay Raya of Bijaya- 
nagoTi and V ishmuverdobana, who had no principality. The direct hue 
of FyayoMag*ar contmued for four descents to Bhcp Raya, y ho dying in 

B 
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Sativ&hana 1196, (A. D. 1274) and having no son, VIdyaranva, the Gfird 
of a neighbouring Raja named Jambuk Raya, placed that Raja’s son Bukka 
Raya on the throne of Vijayanagar. 

We have here consequently an account different from all the preced- 
ing ; ho4r far more trustworthy may be questioned ; at emy rate it is inaccu- 
rate with respect to the name of the father of Bukka, and with regard to 
his date, which we know from inscriptions was about A. D. 1370, or two 
centuries more modem than that in the given pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vijayanagar in A. D. 1336, a period not incom- 
patible with the political events to which it possibly owed its elevation, 
the capture of Dwiirasamudt a (the capital of the JBel&l kings of Mysore) by 
the Muhammedans, and consequent decline of their power occurring in 
1310-11, and the destruction of Warankul and the subversion of the Andhra 
or Tehnga monarchy by the ne enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhammedans were prevented from following up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper Hindustan, which followed the death of Ax-a-ud-din; 
£md the origin of the Bh&mini and other dynasties of the JDakhan : the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and development of a new 
power in that quarter. 

I have in another place animadverted upon the incongruity between 
the chronological lists of the Vtjayanagar princes commonly current in 
the south of India, and the series of names and dates derivable from inscrip- 
tions ; the former specifying 27 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Seiranoa 
between A. D. 1327 and 1665 ; and a collection of a great number of the 
latter, distinguishing only 14 princes between A. D. 1370 and 1626. The 
pedigree gives 20 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Seiranoa between 1274 
and the middle of the 17th century. A comparison of the three however 
will reconcile some of the seeming incongruities and afford a clue to others. 
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The three different lists are as follows : 


Wnm Book** 

I Bakkft,A.D.iaiatol3%7. 


2 Hatihara^ to 1341. 

3 Yijaya^ 13d4. 

4 Yuvadera, 1362. 

5 Rdmadera^ 1369. 

6 Yurixp4ksha, 1374. 

7 JVfalUkaijuna^ 1381. 

8 E4ma€liaiidra> A«« 1390. 

9 Sdlavaganda^ 1397. 

10 Devarjiya, 1412* 

11 Ktimbhaya, 1417. 

12 Etim4ra, 1421. 

13 Slluvagaoda, 2d, 1423 

14 $41ava Narainha, 1477. 
13 Immadi D«va, 1483* 

16 Y iranarasinha^ ... 1509. 

17 KnsbnadeTa, 1529, 

18 Ackynta 1542, 

19 Sadaaiya, 1564* 

20 Trimala, ***.*..*•.«. 1572. 

21 Sriranga, 1586. 

22 Yenkatapati, ..*.*« 1615. 

23 Snranga, 2d, 1628. 

24 Yenkata, 1636. 

25 B5madava, 1643. 

26 Anagundi Yenka- 

tapati,....*.. 1655 


27 ^nfanga, 3d, ...... 1665. 


hueripticm*, 

\ Bukka, 1370 1381* 

2 Hanhara, 1385 1429* 

3 Deva B5ja, 1426 1458. 

4 Malhk5ijana,1451 1465. 

5 Yirbpaksha, 1473 1479. 

6 Narasiikba, 1487 1508. 

7 Kriab&a, 1508 1530. 

8 AcbyuU, ... 1530 1542. 

9 Sadaiiva, ... 1542 1570. 
10 R5ma Raja, 1547 1562. 
U Trimala^ ... 1560 1571. 

12 Siiranga, 1574 1584. 

13 Yeiikatap4ti, 1587 1608. 

14 Yuarkina,... 1622 1626. 


Podtgree* 

1 Bnkka, 1274 1336. 

2 Hanhara^ 1367. 

3 Deva R5ya, ... ... 1361. 

4 Yijaya, 1419. 

5 Fundradeva, 1424. 

6 Rkmaobandra, ... 1451, 

7 Narasinba, 1472.^ 

8 Yirbnamikba, ...... 1490. 

9 Acbyut 

10 Knslma, 1524, 

11 Rdma,.. 1564. 

12 Snranga, 1565. 

13 Tnmala 

14 Yenkatapati. 

15 Snranga, 2d. 

Id Rdmadeva. 

17 Yenkatapati. 

18 Tnmala. 

19 Ram4deya. 

20 Snranga, 3d. 

21 Yenkatapati. 


The inscriptions serve to correct both the traditional and the iamily' 
chronology, and shew that they place the commencement of the series with 
Bokka about 40 or 50 years too soon. He could not have reigned long 
after 1381 as his successor’s grants date in 1385, and a long reign would 
therefore place his accession no earlier than the middle of the 14th centmy, 
or about 1346, the traditional date of the foundation of V^a^anagar. 
The traditional chronology, however^ gives him a reign of only 14 years, 
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in which case his grants commence almost with his reign. He could not 
therefore have founded Vijayanagar, if the date commonly assigned for 
that event is accurate ; and, at any rate, we need not correct that date by 
the years of Bukka’s reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 
be doubted that Bukka RXya was not the first sovereign of Vijayanagar. 

All the accounts agree in representing Bukea Raja as an enterprising 
and successful prince, and as having widely extended the limits of his 
authority. Circumstances were favorable to his arms ; and, besides the 
propitious consequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 
Bdkka RXya was favoured by previous internal dissensions on the score of 
religion, and that his prosperity was founded %pon a principle of toleration. 
His minister Vidyabanya was a Saiva ; one of his generals Ibuoupd appears, 
from inscriptions, to have been a Jain; and in a proclamation, published in 
the Researches, by the princes Bokka and Habihaba, they appear as 
mediators between the Jains and Vaishnavas, declaring that there is no 
difference between the two forms of faith. 

In one of Mr. Ravenshaw’s inscriptions Bukka is succeeded by his 
son Habihaba, having, it is also stated, a brother of tliat name. Tliis 
seems likely from the space through wliich the grants of Habihaba extend, 
viz. to A. D. 1429. If this were the brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and by Mii)H.VAA, fuSarmya, we should have to assign him a reign of about 
CO years. Even as the son he reigned a longer time than common, or 
between 40 and 60 years. 

The 3d sovereign, in two of the lists, is Deva RXya, with this 
peculiarity in the inscriptions that his grants begin three years before those 
of his predecessors terminate* This circumstance recurs in the succeeding 
reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, which was common, 
in the remote periods of Hindu lustory, of a monarch’s associating with him 
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towards the close of his reign, his son and successor as Yvxardja or Ctemr. The 
traditional chronology makes Deva Baya the 4th, placing before him Vijaya, 
whoisnot named in theinscriptions, and who inthepedigreefollows DevaRaya. 

The 5th prince of the chronology is RImadeva, who is followed by 
ViEtJPAKSHA, and he by MallieIejuna. The first does not appear in the 
inscriptions, nor the two last in the pedigree. In the inscriptions also 
MALLiKlajuNA precedes ViRfiPAKSHA ; there can be little doubt, therefore 
that the order of the chronology is incorrect. The pedigree has, for the 5th 
prince, a Pundar Deva, who is not found in either of the other autlionties, 
and may be perhaps the same as MallikXrjuna or YiafiPAKSHA. The 
name may possibly be intended for Praurha Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions are found from 1450 to 1466, and who is identified 
chronologically therefore with MAELiKiRjONA. There is nothing in the 
specification of dates that militates against the identity of MaelieXrjun'A* 
YirOpaksha. and Pravrha Deva, as the inscriptions of all three axe confined 
between 1450 and 1479, in a period of 29 years. 

The 8th prince of the chronology and 6tb of the pedigree isRlMACHAKDRA, 
of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefcne of 
questionable existence. We have then a series of seven princes in the 
chronology ; none, or at most but one of whom is traceable in the other 
authorities. Possibly the 14th or 15th, SXlava, Narasinha or ImmXoi 
Deva, may be the Narasa or Narasinha of the pedigree, and of some of 
the inscriptions ; the Narasinha of which is no doubt the same as the Viba 
Narasinha of the pedigree and chronology, and who, as reigning about the 
end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, is the Nabsinga of the 
fiirst European voys^eis to India. 

The exclusive occurrence of a series of prinees in the traditional 
chronol<^ may parhaps be accounted for by domestic dissensions, the 

c 
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ctmseqtient decline of the power of the Rais of Vijayanagar, and change of 
dynasty which it is admitted took place. The reigns are in general very 
short, and in the inscriptions we have two intervals of which one, that 
between the 5th and 6th prince, of 8 years, might be filled up by some of 
the names of the chronology : at any rate it is certain that with Narasinha 
a new family ascended the throne. 

According to Ferishta, Narasa, or Narasinha was a Raja of Teling&na, 
who had possessed himself of the greater part of the Vijayanagar principality. 
This is not incompatible with the account given in the pedigree, which states 
that Srihanga Raya, Raja of Kaly&n^ made war upon Ramchandra of 
Vyayanagar, deposed hms and placed bis own brother on the masnad. Other 
accounts give a different version of the matter : — ViRtiPAKSHA, it is said, having 
no issue raised one of his slaves named Sikhama, a Tdtnga, to the throne. 
SiNHAMA, entitled Praurha Deva, reigned but four years, he was succeeded 
by his son Vf ranarasinha, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his falconer Narasa or Narasinha. Different original 
statements again concurring with that of Ferishta represent Narasinha 
as the son of Iswara Deva, Rs^a of Kamul and Orviri, a tract of coun- 
try on the Tungahhadruy to the east of it near its junction with the 
KrUhna, 

According to the pedigree it must have been Narasinha Rao, the only 
Narasinha of the inscriptions, who was the monarch that gave a fresh 
impulse to the prosperity of Vijayanagar, and maintaining a resolute oppo- 
sition to the Muhammedan kings of the Dakhan extended his authority 
over the greater part of the Peninsula and along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons Yf ranarasinha and Krishna- 
DEVA, the latter of whom acted as Dewan to his brother. VfRANARASiNHA, 
according to the pedigree, left three sons, Acbyuta, Sadasiva and Trimala, 
who being mfants, the country was managed by tneir uncle Krishnaueva. 
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The truth appears however to be that not only were their claims set aside by 
their uncle, but that even in the life time of their father ‘VIbanarasinha, 
Krishnadeva usurped the supreme authority and hence the doubtful 
occurrence of the name of the former in public documents from 1508 to 1530> 
the period assigned for the reign of Krishnadeva. 

According to the Krishna K&ya Cheritra, Krishnadeva wa^ the son of 
Narasinha by a concubine Nagambes. His stepmother, the queen Tipauba, 
dreading what came to pass, the supplanting of her own son Yirasinha, 
prevailed upon the king to order Krishnadeva to be put to death, but the 
prince was preserved and secreted by the minister. Narasinha on his 
death-bed being informed of the preservation of hia «ia, dechurdd him his 
heir and successor, and the chief Foligars concurring in his nomination, the 
claims of VfRANARASiNHA were disregarded, and he died, it is said, of grief 
at his disappointment. 

The dominion of Vijayanagar that had been partly recovered by 
Narasinha was fully re-established by Krishnadeva. He defeated the 
A'dil ShAhi princes and extended his frontiers to the southern bank of the 
Krishna: he Captured Kondavir and Warankul on the east, and marched 
as high as to Cuttack, where he wedded the daughter of the Gajapati 
sovereign. In the south, his officers governed Snrangapatan. and 
K&meswara. On the west, his taking Rachol on Salsette is recorded by the 
Portuguese writers, and Malahdr appears to have acknowledged his 
supremacy. At no period, probably, in the history of the south of India, 
did any of its political divisicms equal in extent and power that of 
Vijc^anagar imder KrishnarXya. 

Krishnar I vA was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned 
men were recdived at his Court. Eight of these' were known as ffie 
Diggayas, the d^hants that support the regions of the atmosphere. They 
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were mostly celebrated as Telugu authors, but one of them Assyc^a 
iHkshita, is a atone of some note in Sanscrit composition. 

Fnnn the general tenor of the inscriptions and from his corns, this 
prince was also a zealous patron of that form of die Vaishnava faith, which 
consists in the worship of Krishna and RIma. One of the inscriptions 
before the Society records his bringing an image of Krishna from Udayagiri, 
after the capture of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at Krishna- 
puran, endowed with seven villages, and with other sources of revmiue, 
the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. 

After KbishnarIya the pedigree observes, that RXma Raja his brother* 
in-law, or agreeably to other statements his son-m-law, contended for the 
masnad; but it is evident from the inscriptions that some interval must have 
elapsed before he gained his object, as AchyutabXya’s grants date from 
1530 to 1546, and those of RXma do not commence untU 1547. It is also 
evident that he attained to supreme authority only as the minister of the 
second son of VfRANARAsiNHA, SadXsxvarXya, as the grants of the ting 
and his minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extending from 
1542 to 1570, whilst those of the latter are dated between 1547 and 1562. 
The prince was, in fact, a mere pageant, and in the important events of 
this period involving the dissolution of the State, the name of RXma appears 
in the writings of both Muhammedans and Hindus as the sovereign of 
Vyaya7uzgar* 

The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to m the pedigree, 
are very obscurely narrated by native wnters, especially with r^ard to thS 
persons of Achyuta and Sadasiva. So far, therefore, the genealogy is of 
value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindu 
KrishnarXya having no children of his own, and the nearest heir Achyuta, 
being absent, he appomted SadXsiya Raja under the protection of 
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Raja. Achyuta^ ho-wcTer, returning resumed his right, and on his death 
SauXsiva ascended under the tutelage of RXma. It is th^efore pro- 
bable that an attempt was made, in the first instance, to expel the elder 
brother and place the younger upon the throne, but that this was 
defeated ana Achyuta retained, at least nominally, the possession of his 
dominions. 

The transactions of the Court of Vijayanagar at this period afford a 
curious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts of occur- 
rences in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 
if he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 
view of the circumstances of the case from other authorities, although, in 
addition to Hindu writers, we have the accounts of two persons who were 
cotemporaries and almost eye-witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Femshta and C^sar Frederick, the former residing at the Court of 
Sgapur, and the latter a resident at Bisnagar for six months, about a year 
after its having been plundered by the Muhammedans. The following are 
their accounts : 

According to Ferishta, RXmarXya, the son-in-law of KrishnabXya, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. On the death of the infant 
Raja he placed another minor of the same family on the throne, and com- 
mitted the charge of the Raja’s person to the care of his maternal uncle 
Hoji TrimalarXya, whilst he administered the affairs of the Government 
himself. The Raja’s uncle after a time conspired against RXha, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. TrimalarXya next 
murdered his nephew and made himself king, and with the aid of IbrXbIh 
A’dil ShXh maintained himself in his usurped authortiy As soon, however, 
as his Muhammedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party, 
who defeated him and besieged him in his palace in Vijayanagar, where, 
finding his affairs desperate, he destroyed himself. 

D 
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We will next hear what C^ESAtt FfiEDERicK writes ; — “ About 30 years 
before the defeat and death of the king of Vtjayartagar, three brother 
tyrants had usurped the throne, keeping the rightful king as a prisoner, 
shewing hiiu once a year to the people, and themselves exercising the royal 
authority. They had been officers in the service of the father of the king, 
and had seized the government upon his death, leaving his son an infant. 
The eldest was named RiMAaXjA, and he sat upon the throne and was 
called king; the second was named TemmarXta, who discharged the 
function of governor; the third, VenkataeXya, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battle, and were 
never heard of more either living or dead.” 

However these different accounts differ in detail, they agree in the 
essential features of the story, and shew that the usurpation which com- 
menced with KrishnarXya was contmued by his kinsmen, and that the 
sons of VfRANARASiNHA Were like himself, mere pageants in the hands of 
their ministers and chiefs. Had not the European traveller asserted that 
Tdmmxj Rao returned to Bisnagar after the Muhammedan kings had 
pillaged and left it, and Was actually the ruling sovereign at the time that 
C^AR FREnEEicx remained there, we might have suspected that he was 
the HXji Tumol of Ferishta — who had veiled his own ambition by 
supporting Achydta. This, however, could not have been the case, and 
we may be content with Ferishta’s account of the transaction. 

The reign of RX&iarXja was, however, fatal to the principality of 
Vijayaaagar. After being on alternating terms of friendship and enmity 
with the M uhamm edan princes of the Bakhan, and given asylum and aid 
to Alt A’dil ShXh of Bijapur, who had been even adopted as a son by 
the mother of the Raja, the kings of Goleonda, Byapur, BavlatAh&d, arid 
Berdr, alarmed at hm power and offended by his arrogance, combined 
against him. A sanguinary battle was fought at TaiikQta, on the banks of 
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the Krishna, in which, after a doubtful conflict, the Raja was taken and 
his troops defeated. The Hindu accounts assert that the divisions of 
Kuttebbhat and NizAm ShAh that had been defeated, and those of Ali 
A’dil ShAh and Amdat-ul-Mclk covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
giving themsdves up to festivity, were surprised by the rallied forces of 
the enemy, and thus overthrown. Fekishta admits that the wings of the 
Muhammedan army were thrown into disorder, and that some of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it was retrieved by the efforts of the 
centre under NizAm ShAh, and by the capture of RAma Raja. C£sar 
Frederick states that the loss of the battle was owing to the treachery of 
two of the Raja’s commanders who were Muhammedans, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hi ndu divisions Both Muhammedan 
and Hindu accounts agree th®* RAma Raja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, according to the one by A’die ShAh, according to the 
other by NizXm ShAh. 

After the action, the allied Sultdns marched to Vyayanagar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew- The families of RAma and his brethren, with 
the captive King, made their escape, and after a whole year Temona 
RAya, the surviving brother returned to his capital and attempted its reorga- 
nization. The country was, however, in so much disorder, and the roads 
so infested with robbers, that he found the attempt hopeless, and in 1567, 
retired to Pennaconda, ef^rt days’ j oumey from "Vijayanagar. Endowments 
in the name of the pageant king SadAsiva continued to be made until 
1570, and the pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Srirahoa, who it may be supposed was the son of Sad'Asiva, suc- 
ceeded to his father. The 9th in decent from him, V enkatapati, fled before 
the Moghul arms to Chandragiri, where a branch of the descendants of 
RAMAniled. His successor, RAma Rao, recovered, a considerable extent of 
country apparently about Anajundi and Vijayanagar, and the line conti- 
nued for seven generations more to 1756, when Trimal Rao was dispossessed 
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of his raj by the arms of Tipu. The history of the Vijayanagar kings, as 
given in ihe family pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture of Snranga- 
patamy the country was divided between the Nizam and the Company ; 1,500 
Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company to the Raja of Miyanagar, 
but he continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and 
some lands around Asnagundt, (Btjanagar) the ancient capital, as a Jdgir 
from the Nizam. In 1829-30, the infant Raja died, and there being no heir, 
the J4gii has lapsed to the Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1,500 
Rupees per mensem to the Company. 


PEBIGREE 

OF THE 

KINGS OP VIJAYANAGAR, 

TRANSLATED BY 

Mr. E. C. BAVENSHAW. 

The following PEDIGJREE was given to me by the Guru, or Priest of the 
family, whose business it is to keep the Book of the Chronicles. 

The early part of the genealogical tree is merely an extract from the Chandramnsa 
line of the Purauus, with considerable misplacements and io accuracies. It commences 
with Fardu. from whom th^< Fyayaiuz^ar prioces consider themselves descended. 

Pandu Baya, Kjng of Hastinapur, was cotemporary with Krishna, King of 
Mathvra, at the entT of ^JOw&pdr Yuga, The list contains 122 generations, or rather 
reigns ; and, if we divide 4929 by this number, it does not give more than 40 years 
for each reign, which is moderate for an Eastern Chronicle’*^. 


* Chronologists, hiowever, allow about 20 years to a generation, hence 122 X 20=r2440ss609 
B. C«, which is probably a nearer approximation to the truth. 
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The descent of Pandu is traced m the list from Buddha, (Mercury) the son of 
the Moon : he had a brother named Dritarashtra. I have omitted the names previoos 
to Pandu, as well as the enumeration of his other three sons, (Dharwa Raja 
Bhihsen, Nakul and Sahadeva,) and confined myself to the line of Arjun, and 
PaRikshit, to save space. 


1. Pandu had 5ve sons, call- 2B. Vihinukar* 
ed the PancU Pandava. 29, Bhandpdni. 
2 Arjun A. son of Indra. 30, Nimi, 


regent of the east. 

3, Abhimanyn,. 

4, Parikshita, 3100 B* C. 

5, Jauamejaya. 

C, Shat^nlka. 

7. Sahasranika. 

8 Aswxmedhaja. 

9. Avishana Krishna, 

10. Chakri Rdja. 

11, Ghittra Rathao 

12 Baha Ratha 

13 Vishnumdna, 

14. Shushayana, 

15. Snnicbi. 

1C, Rnchita. 

17* Nalla. 

18 Panplava, 

19. MAdhavi, 

20. Snnichi, 2d, 

21. Ripnnjaya. 

22. Dnrbi. 

23. NinngaRdja, 

24. Vnhadratha, 

25. Sorasi. 

26. Satanika Rdja, 

27. Durdamana, 


31, Chnma, 2100 B. c. 
32 Vrihadratha, 2d. 

33, Pnranjaya, 

34, Shisnndga. 

35^ Shurusga. 

36. Kainvarma. 

37. Xemadharma, 

38. Sutchayitra. 

39. Vidisdra, 

40. Bayika. 

41. IVajmeya, (Ajaya?) 

42. Nandivardhana, 

43 . MahdDandi, 

44. Shisundga* 

45. Shujaya. 

46. Vasu. 

47. Bhadrika, 

48. Pttlmda, 

49. Gosha. 

50. Panchamitra. 

51. Angawdna. 

52. Bevabhhtni. 

53. Bhumimitra, 

54. Kardyana, 

55. Krishna, 

50, Shantanu* 


57. Punami, 

58. Lambodara. 

59. Ballikar, 

60. MMa, 

61. Sevati, 

62. Dhundhumara, 

63. Arishthakarma, 

64. Bal4ya. 

65. Trinama. 

66. Rushntoru. 

67. Snnanda, 

68. Vrinka* 

69. Chech akdra. 

70. Vivdshiti. 

71. Aridamna, 

72. Gomati, 

73. Purina, 

74. Sw4ta. 

75. TTtashdtha. 

76. Kanva. 

77. Yagashet. 

78. Vijaya. 

79. Chandrahija, 

80. Marrn. 

81. Nauda. 

82. Bhutanandi. 

83. Nandili, two sons, 

84. S^shunandi. 1 

85. Yeshunandi, i 


The last prince had fourteen sons who ruled over ByUmdhh (?) Two chiefs Amitra tBd 
Durmitra invaded them. The war was of considerable duration^ and tenminated in favor 
of the Invaders, who took possession of the country— seven of the fourteen sona fled to 
Andhrad^tha (or Telmgdna)^ 
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66. Nanda MahXrXja, 

the eldest of the seven, bmlt the village of Nandapura*^ and gave it as an Agrahaj (an endow- 
ment) to 600 Brahmans. His dominions extended from Rdvr^shvara to the Godavery — Nan da 
Maharaja after a reign of 42 years died in 998, Sahvdhana Saca, in the year Anala^ of the 
Vnhaspaii cycle, (A. D. 1076.) he was succeeded by his son. 

t 87. Chalik Raja, 

who reigned 41 years—i. o. to Saca^ 1089-40. He had three sons, 


1 

VijALA Raya 

1 

88. ViJAYA Raya and 

i 

Vishnuwardhan 

Reigned at Kalyan Dharga 

at Kiskvndhauagar 

had no kingdom. 

Patta,l 1041 ««ca. 

or 



(after two generaUoDa had passed, Sri 

Vijayanagar, ...... an Saca 

1039-40 A. 

D. 1118 

Ranga Raja being king of Kaiyin- 

89. ViMALA Rao, his son, 

1080 

1168 

pat<m^ made war upon. Ramchanora, 
and deposing him placed his own bro- 

90. Narsinha Dev a, 

1104 

1182 

ther, Narsinha Raja on the masnad of 

91. Ra^a Deva, 

1171 

1249 

Vvayemagar, (see below, no. 99 ) 

PS, Bhop Raya, 

1196 

1274 

having no sons, ViDYARANYA,the Guru ot a neighbouring Raja, named Jambur Raya, placed 

Bukka Raya, son of the latter on the mamad^ ic accordance with the Law of K6la,mddhavi 

grantha. His sovereignty extended over the whole of the Dakkan» 




93. BtJEKA Raya, 

1266 

1334 


94. Harihara Rao,. 

1289 

1367 


95. Drva Rao, . 

1313 

1391 


96. ViJAYA Rao, 

1336 

1414 


97. PoNDARA Deva Rao, .... 

1S46 

1424 


98. Ramchandra Rao, 

1372 

1460 


99. Narsinha Raja, 

1395 

1473 


100. ViRA Narsinha Raja,. . . , 

1412 

1490 


bad three sons— AcHn;A Rao, Sadasheo Rao, and Trimala Rao ; but these being chil- 
dren at the time of the d&atii of their father, the ooimlry was managed by Krishna Rao, their 
uncle, who had been -the dewan of their father. 


,101. Achita Rao. 

102, Krishna Dbva Maha Raya, 1446 1624 

Extended his dominion^ oter Aitaailttshea, or Ramnad), Knnchy (eight Ao«i 

from Arcot), Pandu Desk (about Madura)^ Cholde^h ( Tanjore) and Sri^Ranga ("near Trichi’- 
f^opoly), Dttdur Desk (not i*ecognized), Arcot, Nellore, Snrangpatan and Mysore^ Ahmed- 
nagar^ Sonda ( Btndunoor), Chttiledriig, Harpanhally, Jarriwakrattan, OirpatngorO) (Pugkur), 
Karpah (Cuddapak) Yadogiri, Raeckore — Mddgal — Godwall — Kamul — Shorapnr — Sagger — 
Pupdeymal’^Kaltandrvg f Kalbarga—Golconda^Amdanagar (Guzerat), Ymkatgin Punnda 


* Perhaps, also TTarangoZ, the ancient capital of Tdtng&nu^ whence the Fv<(ysfi<igar family are said by Grant 
BoFf to derive their ongiiti 

i Here 6ie numbers cease in the original MS* 


t KaZMftBfdf. 
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and (then follows a list oi j6girs granted bv Krishna Deva to tbe members of the 

royal family and others*) 

103* Rama raja« 

Eishen Rao’s brother-in-law, contended for the mamad ; after which the Mnsnlmans under 
Nizam Shah invaded the country : after him again Imad ul Mulk, opposed and killed 
Ramaraja in Sana , 1486, 974 Ftult A. D. 1564. 

Karma Raja, 

TrimalI Raja, ... 

Kishen Bhupati, 

Chuktan Raj4, - 

104. Ski Ranga Raja, An. Saca. 1487 A. D. 1565 
his brother Tima Raja wasdewan^his sons were YangaItpati and Chingankatafati. 

105. Trimala Raja, son of Cbingankatapati. 

106. ViRA YaNGATPATI. 

107- Sri Ranga Raja. 

108. BAmapeva Rag. 

109. Venratafati Rao. 

110. Trimala Rao. 

111. Ramadeva Rao. 

112. Sri Ranga Rao. 

113. Venkatafati 

invaded by the Moghuls aud fled to Chandragerhi. 

114 Rama Rao 

dispossessed the Moghuls of an extent of country yielding 5 lakhs per annum. 

115. Hari DXs, 1615 

116. Chak Das, (his brother) 1626 

117. Chima DAs, 1643 

118. Rama Raya, 1656 

119. Gopal Rao, son of Chak DAs. 

220. Yankatafati, 1663 

121. Trimala Rao, 1678 

Sultan Khan — possessed himself of the country m 
the name of Tiptr, It was afterwards retaken by Trimala Rao. On tbe capture of Siringa- 
patam, the country was divided between the Nizam wad the Company— 1500 Rs. per mensem 
were allowed by the Company to the RAja of Vtjayanagar, 

122. Tira Venkatafati Rama Raya, a minor; but he 
continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and some lands around Anagandy, 
(Vtjayanagar) the ancient capital, as a jdgtr from the Nizam. On the 31st May, 1829, the 
infant R&ja died, and there being no heir, the jdgir, 1 understand, has lapsed to the 
Nizamis Government, and the pension of 1500 Rs. per mensem to the Company. 


1693 

1704 

1721 

1734 

1741 

1756 


^ his sons. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

FIRST INSCRIPTION 

O/i the Flag Staffs called Dhajastambha, 'which is on the East side of the 
Temple of Jaina-gta^j tn the Road of A'tiagunddu 


Sal CITATION to the dust of the feet of the sand of Jin a dev a, which gives 
knowledge to the ignorant, and dispels the darkness of our hearts* May JiNA deva 
be favorable * 

The emblem (or flag-staff) of JiNA DEVA, who is the lord of the three worlds, who is 
the happiest, the most graceful in form and splendid in appearance. 

In the place called 'Nandisangam^ near a large and beautiful Tamary (lotus) pond, 
called Saraswati (or goddess of learning) was born Padmanand!, as the lotus spiings 
from the tank. He had five names called CundapADA, Bakra deva, Maha MATf, 
Ilacharva and Gandhapinchha. In bis race some of the noblest of the Mums, or 
priest?, were born like gems from the ocean. 

Of the same race a priest called Ratnakar A Guru, the beautiful and good, was 
distinguished hy the name of DhaRM iSHUSHANA YoGENDRA BhaTTARAKA, which 
signifies the ornament of chanty. The sky inhaled the fragiance of the fame of this priest 
Dharma Bhattaraka, as the black beetle when he runs over the flowers. The sky 
was smaller than his fame: if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as the 
elephant beholds the whole of his body in a small looking glass. 

To the devout Dharma Bhattaraka was born a son called Amarakirti. 

Adoration be to the Munhwara or priest AmarakiRti, who enlightens our dark- 
ness with the light of Fidya or instruction Of what use were men of learning when 
AmaraKirti existed ? From him was bom SimaNaNDI. From the priest Sima- 
naNdi descended the charitable and fortunate DharmabhushANa, a pillar of the 
temple of charity, who was called Dharmdbhatt&raca,, and whose fame was resplendent 
the full moon in her glory. 

From DhaRMABHUSHANA, a Muneswara called Dundamanna was born, who was 
as the black beetle to the lotus-feet of SiMMANr-NDi. 

From the priest Dandamana was born Bhattaraka, Muni, who was fortunate 
and fymous like DHARMABHeSHANA Worship be unto the feet of BhaRMA* 
BHOiSHAKA, lu whose presence all the kings of earth bow down ! 
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Of the race of Bhattaraka^ Muni was born Ydnti Bija a great and happy king, 
Bu£KA*t From him descended Hariharrsvara,:]: who illammated the world with 
all the arts and sciences, as the beams of the moon illominated the milky sea* While 
ruling bis kingdom, conquering man^ kings, and extending his dominions, he was called 
Rajanvati, because he was the greatest legislator the world ever beheld. While ruling 
the earth, whose girdle is the four seas, the glory of his ancestors was dimmed by his 
snperior bght.' He had a minister named Chaichadanda the naik,^ who was skilled 
in the transaction of pnvate and public affairs, was warlike as Cumareswami in battle, 
and devoted to the king ; who was styled Bhuhhat, or husband of the earth* 

To Chaichadanda the naik, was bom a son called Irugadakda, who was 
blessed, celebrated, saluted, and adored in the world. 

Irugadanda, who was a black beetle to the lotus-petaled feet of the priesj^ 
Simanandi (the image of Vishnu, Siva, and Hiranyagarbha§), in the year of 
the fortunate Sdhvdhana 1007, conresponding to the year Crodhana, in the mouth of 
Phalguna Crishna paksha, dwitia SuJcrav&ra, or, Friday the 18th of the moon in the 
month of March, (a. d. 1385,) built and erected the flag staff with black stone in the street, 
where the girls played in the water like a stream poured forth by Kuniala, and the 
monnd on which the flag staff stands, was prepared with pearl-hke sand in the extensive 
city of V^ayana^ar, which abounds with nine sorts of precious stones, and which is 
situated in the country called Carnatic. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 

A JBond of Donation, tvrittm tn Sdnscrita verse on a Temple in the Village 

of Krishnapuram, 

Adoration to Parameswara on whose brows rest the Chdmaras and the moon, 
and who existed before the three worlds I 

Homage to the fortunate Krishnaswami, who is exalted as the clouds, who 
alleviates the sorrows and pardons the sins of his servants, who is a friend to the earth. 


♦ Perhapt VsDYARAMYA. 

t According to the Pedigree, the father of Bukka Raya waa a aDighbouriog R^a named .Iambuk R>^ 
^ Harihae Rae, § Brahma. 

F 
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and who stole the butter of the charned ocean. There was a man who was given as a 
gift to the Br^Amans, who bestowed on them his weight in gold that they might travel to 
all principal pagodas and bathe in the holy waters of Cdnchi, Srisaita, Son&chaJa^ 
Kanahasahha and Yenhataparhat^ who punished kings for their transgressions^ who was 
the ablest warrior in the fight, the greatest amongst the kings of the earth, who was called 
Paramiswara, or a governor of governors, who was supreme lord over the three 
kings*. He slew Hindu Raya, named the tiger. He was called Ganda BhSrundaf 
or the elephant. All the kings blessed him, and prayed that he might live long to be the 
first among those who dwell in the dominions of Anga^ Vanga, Calmga, He was 
benevolent, bestowing alms to the poor. He was a man formed to sit on the precious 
throne, and to govern the earth, he was called the fortunate Krishna RXya of 
many titles, who dwelled at Vijayanagar, and the light of whose fame for chanty and 
beneficence shone resplendent from the monntain called Udaya, to the mountain called 
Attamdna Parhata, or in other words, from the rising to the setting son, and from the 
north to the sonth, or from the beginning of the mountain Merit to the south sea. The said 
Krjshnadeva MahA Raya sitting on the precious throne, after conquering the king 
of Udayagiru and bringing away (the image of) KriSHNASWXmi, returned to his city and 
installed it in the Mantdpam, a building inlaid with emeralds, in tbel4d6tb year of SdUvi^ 
hana, in the month Phdlguna, Sukla PacsAa, Tritiya, Sukravdra, or on Friday the third 
day of the moon m the month of March, A. D. 1514. 


THIRD INSCRIPTION. 


Salutation to the dust of the sand of the feet of JiNA, which removes the 
ignorance and the darkness of our hearts ! 

The bond of iuscription of JiNA, who is the Lord of the three worlds, who is the 
happiest, the most beautiful, the most splendid ^ 

There was a country called Carndta, beautifnl as heaven, which resembled the 
dwelling of the deities, who feasted on the substance called Ambrosia, and quaffed the 
drink called Nectar. 

In this same Carndta, there was a city called Vijayanagar, which was the chief 
amongst the cities, and which was beautiful to behold, being adorned with magnificent 


* See the 9th Inscription* 


t See the 7th iDscnplion. 
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palaces, and lofty houses which appeared overlayed with gold, like the moonfains of JIferti 
and KaiUs lifting their golden heads to the sky. As the earth encompassed by the 
girdle of the four seas is illaminated by the flaming Are called Bddai&nala (or Aurora 
Bore&Us), so the city, arising from the water of the moat, is resplendent with gold and 
silver, and radiant with surpassing brightness* * * § At this time reigned the king called 
Bckka, who was the lord of the city, and had immense riches. He was a gem of the 
race of Yadu, a shining precious stone in a crown of jewels. His beaaty resembled that 
of Krishna ; he was equal to RaMA in symmetry of form, in wit, in courage, and in 
beauty. He conquered by his valour all the quarters of the world, and was to the kings 
who were his enemies what the moon is to the lotus.’^ 

From him descended a king called HARiHAHAXUMAPATi,t ^ho shone in the 
world as the sun in the sky, who was the best pilot to the vessel m the sea of poverty, 
who was liberal as ParasitrAma in presenting lands; who was as CarnaJ id giving 
away gold ; who planted the flag^staffof victory on the shores of the four seas, and whose 
fame was spread as far as the rays of the full moon. 

From him a king called the fortunate D£Varajeswara§ was born, whose feet 
were like the lotus petals, and when the kings who were his enemies prostrated them* 
selves before him, the jewels in their crown reflected the radiance of fais feet. He was 
to the learned as the moon to the hly flowers. Amon^, the brave he was the bravest. 
Among the happy the most happy. 

From him a king called Vijaya|| Narapati arose, the benefactor of mankind, and 
beneficent m charitable gifts, who extinguished the light of the glory of brave kings with 
the wind of his victorious banners. 

ViJAYA Narapati had a son named VIradeva Raya^ to whom he was attached 
like the full moon to the sea, or as Inpra to his son Jayanta. He was skilled in 
depriving hostile kings of the five elements called life, with the sword called the 
poisonous serpent. The fortunate Dbva Raya was a friend to pardon, and consoled the 
kings who submitted to him, bnt broke the clouds of hostile princes in pieces, with the 
wind of the ears of the elephants in the day of battle. 


* The lotus hangs its head and closes its leaves at night, whence the moon is said, to snhdY*e it. 

i Qaere Harihara Rao, 94 of Pedigree. 

t The son of Konti, the wife of Pando, king of ffastmapur, 

§ Dev A Rao, Pedigree 95 ? || VuayaRao, Pedigree 96. 1 Punhara Dm Raya, Pedigree 97. 
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In the army of the fortunate Dbva Raya, the dost of the sand of the earth which 
arose from the feet of the horses resembled the smoke of the fire of the bravery of Dev a 
Raya, who appeared as the luminons sun dispelUnp the darkness of the anger of the 
troops of the opposing kings, the tears of whose wives allayed the dust of the conflict. 

The month of the lotus of the fame of Deva Raya was opened by the genial warmth 
of the son of his valour. The sides of the world were the petals of the flower compared 
with which the golden mountains of Himctchala appeared like Karnicd (seats) and the 
Biggajas (or eight elephants) like beetles. The watets of the ocean formed the honey 
of the flower, and in its cup abode Vuaya Laxm!, the goddess of victory. 

While this fortunate king ruled the world the Chintya Mani^ or wishing precious 
stone, was unsought for, and the Calpa Vrixa, or wishing tree, was untbought of by any one. 

Dkva Raya ruled over his kingdom with KiRTf, SaraswatI and Bhu LAXMf, 
that is, the goddess of fame, the goddess of learning, and the goddess of the earth, which 
was created in form of an egg by the four headed god BrahMa. 

Vama'i^a, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu, would not have begged alms of Bah, had 
Dbva Raya been living. The full moon would lose the brightness of her countenance 
when he gazed on her. From bis touch the sinner became purified, and ceased to sin; 
and Indra would not dare to cut the wings of the mounlaius in bis* presence for fear of 
his wrath. 

The king Deva Rava, whose handsome face and person were like Madanantanohara, 
the Magnet which irresistibly attracts the hearts of women, was king of kings, a supreme 
governor, whose titles illuminated the world. 

The happy Deva Raya resembled the king Bukka in wisdom, Hariharesvara 
in benevolence, and Vuaya Bhupati lu valour. He was well skilled in the arts 
and sciences, and was like an emeiald from themouQvain of RohandchaL His throne 
shed happiness on the earth . (repetition) king of kings, governor of governors, 

The king Ahhiriava (or new) Deva Raya, while he was reigning in the centre of the 
Carnatic country in the city called Vzjaganagar, m the year Parddkava, 1848 Saka on the 
fulkmoon of CarHca or December, A. D. 1526, erected in the betlenut-market, a temple 
glittering with gold and diamonds like the starry heavens, and therein he established the 
god Pars VAN Ath, who was worshipped, praised, and celebrated by InurA} who was the 
moon to the lotus of falsehood, and who was the lion to the elephant of the eighteen 
principal sins. His fame and charity will endure until the suu and moon shall disappear 
from the firmament. 
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FOURTH INSCRIPTION-. 

On. a Stone PtUar opposite to the Tower, called Ranga Mandapam, which 

ts contigtious to VirupaJcsha.. 


May prosperity and fortune prevail I Glory be to Sambhu^ wbo is tbe lord and 
chief pillar of the fonodation of the three worlds, called the three Nagaras, whose head is 
circled with Chhniaras and adorned with the fall moon ! 

May the glory, brightness, and splendour of Kud&a set us free from the bondage of 
ignorance ! 

Chandra Raya was born to enlighten the world as the moon arises in the sky to 
illumine the darkness of night, and as the butter came out from the milky ocean at the 
time of its churning. 

He had a son called Buddha, who was as wise as Mercury, who had a son called 
PuRURAVA Chakravarti, who had a son Ayu, whoseson was Nahusha, who had a son 
Yayati, who had a son Turvasu. In the same line descended the king called Bukka, 
who was conspicuous among sovereigns as the piecious stone on the brow of kings* 
Krishna, the son of DevakI in his 5th incarnation Vd^mana, or the Dicatf, sought alms 
from Bali, but king Bukka far surpassed Bali in dominion, glory, and chanty. His 
fame extended from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, and from the mountain 
called Him&chal to the sea. From him a king was born, called Narasa AvanIpal,’**' as 
Pradumna was born from Krishna, the son of DEVAKt He planted a flag staff at 
Strirangam in the middle of tbe river Caveri, and slew the king of the country. He 
conquered the kings named Chola Raja, PdrandaR pAJA'h and GajapatiJ who 
were all great warriors. He obtained a great name from the river Ganga to the city of 
Lanca%. He protected all the knigi, who were at peace with him from the sun rising 
mountain called Udaya Parvata to the setting place called Astagiri, 

In all the holy places named Rdmeswara, he distiibnted charities. He had a 
son called VIRanaRaSINHa Krishna Heva Maha Raya, born from the princess 
named Nag ala as Rama and Laxmana sprang from Caueallia, and Sumitra by 
Hasaratha ' VfRA Narasinha Krishna Deva Raya sitting on the throne embel 
hshed with nine sorts of precious stones, reigned over the world from the south sea to the 


* Narsinha EayA; (P. 99). t R^ah of Madmrat t Bajah of Orissa* § Ceylon* 
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north monntaiD Meru, his fam© extended over the earth far wider than that of the sov©* 
reigns Nni6A« Nala, Nahusha^ ile distributed all kinds of charitiee in many holy 
places, viz. Virupakska, CaJchartin^ Vencataclidam, Carchi, Srisatlam in the moantain 
called Sonasaiiam and at Fry&ga, where the river Craitya and Yamuna (Jumna) join in 
one stream, iSrIranyom, Cumbha Conam, and in the holy water C^carnam and Rdma S^tu, 
ifc. When NaBaSINHa Beta RjiYA having ruled the world with jastioe departed tbi* 
life^ Krishna Leva Maha Rava succeeded him. He was taken under the special 
protection ot SiYA, who opened his third eye, which is situated in the middle of hia 
forehead, to watch over him; also of Vishnu the four handed, who holds the circle called 
Cliakram in one hand, and the shell called Panchajanyam in another ; of BrahmX, the 
four-headed, of PaevatI, the spouse of Siva who holds a dagger in her hand ; of LakshmC 
distinguished by the lotus, au<J of SaRasWati, whose harp denotes her to be the wife of 
Brahma. Krishna Dkva Raya also performed the sixteen kinds of principal chantiesf 
named Shadasa McLkid6.n, in all holy places, waters, &c. Here follow a dozen lines enu- 
merating his virtues, learning and aocomphshments, which are said to have equalled 
those of theRhjas Nroga, Nala, Nahusha, Nabhaoa, Dhundumara, Mandhata, 
Bhagiratha, Rama, &c. The said Krishna Dkva RXya, who was the son of 
NagamrA, and NaR4 Bhupajl, and who reigned over the world, sitting on the threne 
embellished with nine sorts of precious stones, at Vijayanayar, presented the village of 
SinganahalU (the boundaries of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
purpose of furnishing the holy offerings, &o„ to the Divine Virxjpaksha, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains. 

Be it known unto all persons by this inscription of Krishna Dbva Maha Raya. 


FIFTH AND FIFTEENTH INSCRIPTIONS. 

A JBond of Donation to Ragunatha Deva at the Panugonda Gate^ on 
the West Side of the Temple of Sunnapah,^ ( in the Ca^idTese language.) 

May prosperity and fortune endure ! 

In the year of Sdlivhhana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarvari, in the month of 
Kdrtika Sudipanchann, Guruvar, (or Thursday the 5th day of the moon, in the month 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1545,) the fortunate, the great king of kings, 
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Paramfswara, the heroic, and famous, and glorious and valimit Achyuta* Deva MahA 
BAya was reigning in the city of Yijayanc^ar, and Sitting on the precious throne, when 
TimmarAgu, the sonof Uregab Pedda AmbarAgu of the tribe of Casyapa, and in 
the rule of Apastamba, built a city called Devaranjctnam Patnam on the east side of 
he Parmgondo Ghiu, and established Rahunath Deva, as the tutelary deity thereof, 
bestowing the undermentioned lands to the god as an holy offering. 

In the village called Nalala Humsa, as Sarvemdnya Aggrdhar (or a gift of dona 
tion) we bought two YartU or two pieces of limited” lands, trom. Mumidi Dilchat; 
who procured them by making the barning sacrifice, 

The particulars of the two lands are as follows : — 

One place called Pdnchaca Stdllam of Cottomwar (below the canal) is of an 
extent sufficient for six idms of seeds. One place called Congallu, snfficient for four 
tooms of«eeds. One place called ChdkalaViri Kunda, or washerman's pond, named 
Mula Maddy, equivalent to four tiitms of seeds. One place is called Yirama Panchaka 
Stallamt equal tor'seven turns of seeds. These four places we presented to the god 
Rag u NTH A Dbva for an offering. 

Besides these, the Mdniems given to the god RagunAtha Deva for providing the 
daily offerings, were as follows 

Calasipuram Mdganny or in the village Divat&puram below the old canal, a place 
called Joghini, which was cultivated by Sanabhoga VerupaRSA, equal to six turns of 
seeds. In Campelly, Ariti Tola or & plantain garden of Satta Serumian, equal to 
three t&ms of seeds. A place attached to Singana Goda, which is below the lake in 
Dharmasdgaram, equal to three turns of seeds. In the village Yadda Besampuramt 
a place called Htggadtah, which is near to the Martiem of Sanahhoga Hmnarasiah, 
which is equal to three tu7r**f of seeds. A place called PUleguniah, which also is equal 
to three idms of seeds. In the last two lands there are six tums of seeds. A place 
called AmbeXega Hindunnah which is near tba bazAr of Cummiirsa Naidu m the village 
Crlshnapuram, the land contains two half tdm$ of seeds. A piece of land of Pula 
Stddtah, which is below the lake in the village (Jamal&puram, m which are three ium^ 
of seeds, A piece of land Myan Hamiah MaUiat'\ which is within the lake called 
Yutacalva in the village of Maddlapuram, equal to half a turn of see'ds. A piece of 
land called Tumbend belonging to GuDU Mallxah, which is below the lake in the 
village Anantapuram, in which are three films of seeds. A piece of land called Jaghina^ 


Aobita Bao o^f till Pedigres. 


t Perbftpi a part ot the diy bed of t|i« artifioial lake. 
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wbfch is cnlHvated by Kan a MIlx>xah» in vhioh are four i&ms of seeds# Iq these 
two^ villages there is land equal to seven seeds. 

These eight villages were presented b*' n$ as Maniemt or as a gift. The seeds 
thereof were two candies and one half 'and the two ijartis, with the cocoannt trees 
in the village. Nalala, Sunesa, which we purchased^ are in addition ; the seeds of which 
were two candies. Those who unite together in continuing this charity will be rewarded 
a thousand fold. He who withholds or diminishes the charily will fall into the prineipal 
hell, and be guilty of a sin of the same magnitude as if he had murdered his mother and 
father at C&si ( Benares near the shore of the Ganges, 


SEVENTH INSCRIPTION, 

A> JBond of Donation written on the Wally in the Temple (f JTazir 

Mdmaswimz. 


Mat virtue, fortune and victory prevail I 

In the year of Sdlimhana 1442, corresponding to "^the Vrihaspaii year FiSIra»ia, in 
Mdgha Sudi Sapiami, Timmarazu, the son of Chakka* Deva Maha Raya, of the 
tribe pf Cas^apa, the noblest of metii strong as the Garuda Bharunda\y and whose 
dwelling was in the heart of SaraSWati, (the goddess of learning) repaired the Jake 
granted hy Krishka Mar I RAya, and also presented the adjoining lands, on Bidhi 
sapiami the 7th qf the moon, (in the month of March, 1520,) to RAmaswami for offerings 
at the fesiivids, &c, in oi^er to obtain salvation for his father and mother, &c# 


EIGHTH INlSCRlPTION. 

^ Send of Donation on a Stone called Vori, in the Temple of Vtthala DSva^ 

Fortune and victory! 

In the year of S&livdhana 1488, corresponding to the year Durmaii, in Chaxtra Sudi 
PancJtami, Saniviry or on the 5th of the moon (m the month of April, 1561,) while the king 

^ ^ — ^ 

* Qiiere Chak Dai, 110 of Peajgrae. TiNMAiuzn is not inettUone4 in tho Pedigreo. 
t A fabulous bird with two heads, mpaosed to be able to lift up elephant! in its taloni. 
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of kings, Paraw^swara, the fortunate, famous and heroic Sadas'vA^ MahA RaYA ms 
xeigning at Vijayanagar, CoNATi Condia RiSjA Dbva Maha Raya, the son of 
CoTiA Deva MahX RXya of the tribe of Casyapa presented his village, lands, &c., 
as an offering to Vithala DEVAin the season of MaJcara^ Sancranti Puniakdl, L e* 
when the sun entered the eleventh sign of the Zodiac* 


NINTH INSCRIPTION, 

On the Statue of the God Narasinha Deva in the Village Krislmapuram^ 

In the reign of Sdliv&Tiana 451, f corresponding to the year Virodhi^ in Yais&Jeha Sudi 
PurntTni, (or on the 16th of the moon in the month of May, 15S9.) 

The fortnuate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, the famous and heroic 
Krishna RXya MahX Raya the sage, the poet, the hero> the chief of three BXmas 
named Narapati, (Raja of Vyayanagar), GajapatiJ, and Aswapati§ established the 
god NarasinHa Deva by the hands of a great man, named Krishna Bhakti, in 
the village called Krishnapuram, which with other villages were presented as an offering 
to the deity. 

Detail of Villages* 

One village called Vuravoconda Tosacdram Kitachinta, near the country called Udi. 
One village called Fan^anter, which is in me same country. These two villages have 
been given by my hand with my own free will with the gold and water to Nara Sinha 
Deva for the daily offerings, See., while I am ruling the world, sitting on theprecions 
throne, at the time of the moon^s eclipse, on the 15th of the moon, in the month of Vaisdkha 
S>T May, in the year Virodhu ’Whatever rare thing, water, stones or gold may be found 
within the boundaries of the above two villages, together with the duties on imports and 
exports have likewise been presented by me to NaRasinha Deva as a donation with 
my free will. Let the grant be continued until the sun and moon shall cease to shine. 

(Three Sanscrit Stanzas see the Twelfth Inscription.) 


* Thii nuit be Sauasiva, the brother of Achita Rao (Achyuta), He not mentioned in the Pedigree as 
sat on the throne. 

t Probably 1451. t Rijaof Ortiaa, ^ Ri^aof Adora. 
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TENTH INSCRIPTION. 

4 JBond of Donation inscribed at Krisknapuram. 


Fealty to Sambhu on whose head the moon shines, and the Chimaras glisten, who 
is the chief pillar and foundation of the three worlds ! 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the reign of Sdbvdhana 1485, corresponding to the year Bhdvd, in Philgunct 
Sndi Tritiya^ Sukravdrf or Friday the 3d of the moon (in the month of March, 1513.) 

The fortunate king of kings, Parameswara, the brave and famons, happy and 
heroic Krishna Maha Raya returning to Krisknapuram from Vidyagerhi after 
conquering the king of that city, brought the god or image named Krishna Deva, and 
established it at Krisknapuram , and at the same time presented a great many jewels set 
with nine sorts of precious stones, and fnmitnre of gold and silver, &o., together with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divme expences, such as lights, flowers, fruits, 
incense, &c., and daily and extra offerings, fPancha ParvamsJ — on the first day of the 
month, the 11th of the moon, the full moon, the 27th of the moon, and also for the new 
moon, monthly and yearly festivals, and for the distributions among the Brahmans^ and 
for the pomp and splendour of worship. 

1 Village called Atterattu 

1 Village called Maddalapuram^ which is added to Hosuru Maganu 

1 Village named Devat&puram, adjoining to Compili Maganu 

1 VdUga cfftlted ffarya Samudram, neax^Caildspuratn. 

I Village styled TogalacuUu 

1 Village^ by the name of Badanakatu 

1 Village named Badrapadam, which is added to Tocala Cotuca Chdla^ 

He also gave the transit duties at Kruhnapuram as well as in the above villages, 
together with the lake, as a Sarvamanyam to the Brahmans. He also determined that 
the following Brahmans should act as the priests, &o., of the said deity, and that they 
should each enjoy a certain portion of land, viz. 

1 Candy of land to RAmaNUJa Acharya, son of TimaNa AchaRya, who was of 
the tribe of Gautama, m the rule of Vikhanus and of the Yajusdk or Y^urveda. 

1 Candy of land to Timmanacharya, the son of the daughter of RangammX. 
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ELEVENTH INSCRIPTION, 

VTritten in the old Camrese Language. 

Adoration be onto Sambhc (Stva) who is the lord of Ccdlds, the chief pillar to 
the fonndation of the three worlds called the three Nagaras,*^ (heaven, earth, and the 
lower world or Pdtdia), whose head is encircled with white Ckd»iaras, equalling the 
splendour and magnificence of the full moon* 

The deity called ViGHNESWAK A (Gamsh), the son of Sambhu was supposed to 
have lost his head in battle. His mother Paevati alarmed at the report, induced her 
husband to search after him. The bodjf was discovered, but every endeavour to find the 
head proved unsuccessful, Sambhu in his search happening to meet with the head of an 
elephant placed it as a substitate on the shoulders of his son. Vighneswara is on this 
account represented with the body of a man bearing the head and probosis of an elephant* 
He was supposed to have een a proficient in all languages and sciences, He was dis- 
tinguished by a symbol of the moon on his head. His body was painted over with a 
composition of oil and red lead, which made him appear like the red clouds of the evening. 

He drank wp the water of the tanks with his trunk and sprinkled it like a shower on 
the earth. The dignity and splendour of. his body equalled the brilliancy and radiance of 
the red sky occasioned by the dust of the earth when stirred up by the hoofs of the cattle 
returning from pasturage in the evening* protected the good, and his disposition 
was nniformly happy. He watched over IiAXMan M!antri, the minister of State, who 
possessed every good and perfect gift, and who was accomplished in all the arts and 
sciences* 

The dost of the feet of Laxmivaragueu, the priest of Laxmak Mantri, has the 
property of removing the sins of the multitude as the water of the Ganges, which springs 
from the toe of the Almighty ViEHNU in his habitation of Faicon^Aa, and purifies the 
sins of men* 

The minister, Laxmah Maktri, was the lord of the earth, and the mler of many 
kings. He resembled ViSHNU, whose shape is revealed in the V(fda$, and who sprang 
from the lower world fP&tdIaJ in the form of the boar Adipardham, whose tusk having 
mount Mirm for a socket, sustained the whole world* 

May the bud of the lotus, whioli is in thohand of LaxmI, the wife of Vishnu, 
containing boundless wealth, be given to IlAXMaN Mantri* The shape of that 
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bad ia like the shell, ’which was used *o pout milk into the mouth of the infant 
Brahma, who was bom from the navel of Vishnu when reclining’ en AdisesAa, the 
thousand mouthed serpent, floating on the milky sea, Brahma, the son of Vishnu, 
had a son named Atri, who is the father of Chandra, or the moon, who begat Budha. 
Purdrava, the son of Budha, bad a son walled Ayu, who begat Nahusha* Nahusha 
had a son named Tayati, who begat Yadu, &c. 

The descendants of Chandra, or the moon, where all kings of groat fame and renown. 
In the Ime of Yadu was born Sri Sangamatbhumii»ati, who bad a son called 
Buk^A RXya, who reigned in the circular or oval world. He was valiant in battle, and 
Remarkable for his military acquirements. His younger brother Hari Kara Dandina- 
RENDRA, however, excelled him in every acooroplishment, and was extolled by the kings 
of the earth for his generous and forgiving disposition, which extended not only to 
them but to the seven parts of the earth called Saptadwipa. Harihara BhupaLA, 
the son of Bukca RXya, was valiant as VisHNU, who modelled the earth. His 
charity and benevolence exceeded that of Nala, Nahusha, Nriga, Bhaghiratha, 
&c., and iu consequence his reputation equalled in brilliancy the splendour of the 
full moon. 

He had a son named Dbvaraja Narbndra, who planted the ensigns of victory on 
every side, and who was entitled to use the white umbrella over his head. He banished 
the poverty of the people by his rouniflcence, and by the water of his bounty extinguished 
the heat of their miseries. He was king of kings, and had all the monarchs of the earth 
under his subjection. He was the source of all riches as he was the chief amongst the 
kings. He possessed a sword like the Yajrayuda in the hand of Indra, to conquer the 
mountains of his enemies. He was also distinguished for his charitable virtues, which 
shone as bright as a meteor in the sky. This king afforded protection to all his allies by 
giving them assistance in the hour of need t^^inst their enemies. 

Bbva RXya Bnup^tA, the fortunate, had two ministers named Dharmad^rsa 
and Savbna, who erected a great number of temples. &c. for charitable purposes, 
and endowed them with villages. The fame of their king was by these means spread 
abroad Uuroughout the earth. 

These two ministers had a sister called Sinohambu, who was celebrated for her 
virtue as well as beanty. She was an ornament to her sex, and her husband named 

RAMA&iso, of the Mbe of Mmuwara, or peniteoto, was loved by the world for his 
excellentqualiiieSe 
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RamaraSU bad five sons named Laxman Mantri, China Mantri, Bakana» 
AbCTNA and Madana, who were esteemed and celebrated in the world, as much as the 
five wishing trees, called Santana^ Calpavrixa^ Manddra, Harichandana and Parijdia, 
which grew in the garden of Indra, the Lord of Paradise* 

Of these five brothers Laxman Mantra was most distingoished for his strength 
and symmetry, which equalled that of He was valiant and courageous, and 

his fame rose like that of Arjuna, the third brother of Dharmaraja or the aon of 
Pandu, and like that of HaSaratha, Bama, whose glory was as the moon of the necta* 
rine sea called the womb of SangamAmhu, He was loved by the people and his name 
encreased daily/ LaxmaN Mantri afiforded protection to all his friends as well as 
to strangers, and he constructed a great many lakes and well!. His band was open and 
generous as the wishing tree Calpavricsham, and so numerous were his charities and 
liberal donations that Carna, a king famous for these qualities, was entirely forgotten* 

Laxman Mantri was minister to the king Deva Raya Bhxjfala, and was loved 
hj the nobles for his extensive acquirements in literature and the sciences. 

Iq public or in private he was equally esteemed for his virtues, wealth, greatness, 
generosiiy, and personal bravery, &c. 

The women u£rho saw Laxj^an Mantri, while sitting in the light of the fall 
moon in summer, were dascaled by Lis beauty, cmd intoxicated with love. 

A great many authors and learned men composed verses, &o., in his praise* 

In the dominions of tieva BXya, Laxman Mantri was the chief of men and 
excelled the minister of PrAtafa Budra, called Vanara, a«d Toorndra in firm* 
ness, wisdom, wit and resources* 

One night Laxman Mantri being asleep, dreamt that a deity called ViNAKA 
appeared before him, having his feet adorned with Aitdiaf and Cadhs»,*and his waist with a 
gold band. He had aorown on his head set with nine sorts of precious stones, and the 
symbol of full moon was placed above the crown. Be had four hands, each of which held 
an instrument. The deity addressed Laxman Mantri saying, ** There is a place 
called Virupakshat where lasciviousness, revenge, lust, ficc. are nnknown, which would be a 
pleasant spot for the three principal deities called Hari, (or V'lSHNU) HabA (or Siva) 
and Hikanyagarbba, or the four-headed god Brahma. It is situated in ^he south 
side of the mountain called Merus in the middle of the island called Jamhitdwtpa, and 
encompassed by the imH sea called Savona SamudrM* In the same place there is a river 
called PenikeiU, whose waters are like AwrUam (nectar), and abound with fish, tartles,^ 
alligators, &c. On the banks of the river there are many groves composed of mangoe, 

t 
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citroD, plantain, limes and other sorts of fruit trees, intermixed with all sorts of flowers 
and plants named Malli, Media, Janji, ^c,, the abode of nightingales and other beautiful 
birds. This is the holiest spot in the world, where the axe of penance and devotion is 
laid to the root of the vine of sin. In it there is a place called PumpAtix, to the east of 
which there is a moantain called Malaydt^anta, to the south side of which again there is a 
cave where I recommend yon to build my tample.” 

Laxma>{ Mahtri in accordance with the inj unction of the deity erected a 
temple in which he placed the auspicious VirupaKSHA Deva with PaRVATI, his wife, 
and their son Ganesa or PinaKA on the bank of the river Pampa, to the south side of 
the mountain Malayivania, whose glory shall last until the sun and moon pass away. 


TWELFTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Smd of Donation written on the stone near Ranga Mantapam before 
the Temple of the Holy Virupaksha. 

IVIaT fortime and victory endure ’ 

In the year of SdlivAhana 1430, dorMsponding to the year Snkla, in MagJia Bahula 
Chatardasi, or on the 29th of the moon (m the month of March, 1508 ) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, brave and valiant, happy and 
heroic, Krishna MahX Raya, while sitting on the throne, presented a village, Singha-- 
haHi, for the supply of the daily offerings, together with a newly built edifice called 
Ranya Mantapam, and^a tower opposite to it, and also a large old tower lately repaired, 
which is at the Jrst gate* He presented to \?^fBUPAKSHA a Camaldm and a 'N&y&nbha- 
ranam set with nine sorts of precious stones : the shape of the former was that of the 
petals of the JVImari (lotos) flowers, jmd of the latter that of a serpent. He also pre- 
sented a large gold plate for the purpose of holding the daily offerings of food, and two 
small plates of the same metal for holding small lights, together with seventy-four other 
plates made with silver. He, who shall not continue the charity, will commit as gpreat a 
sm as if he had slain a cow or Brahman. 

STANZAS. 

I. — ^The king sitting on the preoions throne, dwelling in the city of yyayemayar, his 
name is extended over the earth. In administeriDg justice he eicoels the lovereigns^ 
Nricu, NytA, and Nahcsha. 
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II- — ^Tbe virtue of giving is greater than that of continuing a charity. Giving obtains 
heaven, and continuing paradise. 

III. — If a person continne all the gifts of others it is twice better than one of his own, 
should be resume those of others his own will be in vain. 

IV. — If a person resume bis own gifts or those of others he will be born as a mite ci 
worm, and live sixty thousand years in dung* 

V. — Ramachai^dra wishes all kings now and hereafter to continue to give in 
chanty, because it is a duty appointed to man as the shore is to the sea. 


FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A. JBond of Donation ivritten on a stone called Vay in the Temple of 

Mad&vaswdmi . 

Obeisance to GaNadI Pati (orGANAPATi^), the general of the army of the deities. 

Fortune and victory I 

In the year of Sdhvdiiana 1467, corresponding to the year Visiodvasu, in Krishna 
Sudi Tiitiya, Chiruvdr€tm, or on Thursday thedd of the moon (in the month of April X545 ) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Paratneswaraf happy, famous, and heroic, 
Sauasiva Maha Raya was ruling the world, sitting on the precious stone, bolding an 
umbrella over his head when Timma Ranoa, sou of Vrittabha Rang A presented a 
building called Ranga Mantapam or public resting place,” with twenty-five partitions 
to the God MX0HAVA Deva^ (whose temple is in the city of V^ayanagar, at the great 
hizkt, west of the Metananta). The proceeds thereof are to be appropriated to the 
expence of the daily festivals, drums, flutes. See , which may be necessary for the pomp 
and splendour of the temple. 

This gift IS given by him in the name of bis father Vallabha Ranga and mother 
Vkngaloma, that they may obtain salvation. Let the gift be inviolable until the sun 
and moon shall cease to shine in the world* 


* This IS apparently a mistake for the younger brother of Ganfati named Kartik is called “ Dsva SzfJWA- 
FATi/^ (seneral of the army of the deities). 
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Transcript of ikt First Inscription from the Tailanga into the Devandgart character. 


I ICWPf OnWroaT | ^ I 

*i<!n<in.4c5if<( ^i I ^gpinfir ^npnft l ^ i ^stryw: gtW 

1 i a i trrwTRr: ^Jttr 

fjTci- 1 ^rai <!; ' iff a R (i n -pf I HL i wm rf< q •■ ca<.igf P<t ^ T ^4i: i 

3fl’STWfw?ini^tPre* 1 ^ I wfirwfTac^v^w^^T ^rw^tnrs \ *( t^Jiai •fa^^ro 

■*1^1 '8 1 ^R5U^|'«| 

tt^ftiwira rg i^ ifecniTti f.1 n^fti 

tiiPtqiayy ^ c agT- trft.flici ir<(^if^'?Wrt?.i frox ^ ■fff? aEfiiTs i \o , 

i wfT<^ 

1 1 irt -a^ i ivfTn’^ a^mi fiisr tctj^s i i 

^^ T4f l g Hr 43;ti4 g ^tt^ af { 1 arfnrxwfai! ^ layysi^i 4jf«4«((^-as i \a i y fgRyw ts 
I atf% TTsf^j TTC I 1 
aim I «iTT^^t*T?rfiExrm an^^Rjwit I I ^nsfenrSKTCJ | 

1 ’ff^irrawirPiW^t fk^ i arwItajTrrt 

I fi r ana r ai a^- J tx fay p m aTT ffTO \ ' at^ an u g fit ’ tr aRlafiil^aag it | 
*Ri44«r<ai®:aM<Ta'atr«lM<iT i arffsnifs^ifai^^aavt^rxr! i • 3i<!ii44i.ntfHHy t ^ 

4«irw<™i » 

ftfllxTria* WKTs ?:iRi ^arariNra^RT^ri^ I =tflwT’RTYTa^^‘^vT xarTita^nwTtt: 

Sjfwt: I 

Ti^ 1 < ti3;ra<^iri5iiaK'4T*r* i 

wrf^iiCtTranK't'ai'Xi'y a ?T?-^iiiTW(tar«ic,t»4T ^ Wa^ai'afwfxT i xmiifTpr Trarara'txr ^ttjt 
; •frra’ w ll afWtpcT w F«ia\-4( jjj I 

^•a^jrarfir^raTmT ^i4- i T ^ 3 R<Ri< n 

x^^e's irTamt f Tva^TF^ vfisjjcrmf lirotr# =5araTC i 

fa^laSar*STaa<W!5'aaTaqa:! i t^ysr'- giaif laraT va?TaT^^Tm! i 

awT wfwtaaarar istafa aitaarr i af^Rfaaaaa^^ i 

arw ^aiT^raa’flaRa ii 
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Second Inscription, Original in Tailanga Character. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM VIJAYANAGAR. 

Third Inscription; transcribed in the Devanagars Character. 






-=n^cts 




gTT^TTTTfi R ITtrat fi Wt^WraST^Wn I Pl »lWl J W Wr4{(n T f4*WM<I^^ Z7W a|^?fa r 


f^s ssmat ^mrfw w* 








i tf uta j? VI 4g 5< «i ^ .4reng[^T^i?s 

wiTJjiRftwrf^ u «! cl r< u d w'ufw’sinr^ 




iw ¥1% ^-jpcrai^sir 


I ^Tfh !rw»rftm% 1 ^W=3ftfTOiTO 'Sn^ I 

50^% I ■5iTJi,«q<4l!!if<m4ujmi«HMiii h a x < KT<^ - H f w^ 

I ■%i«4«inrdsr|’«ii II ■•tiii«idiHii<H*i'!i'dar'J<r54ir^'«4d'if^cr3* 

^reR^?T5r ?nET!H<i'najf5i«<wwRrcli«Jr*Jlc>i: i fSr mrw h ii T MiSifa *ife^r<ed^agre a wfiil 
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Fourth Inscription. 


^SWTWII 
^•1 



. i nftjffTfir ^ II 

r ^ren^1ifpnn^rf»ncgwc"rffTnn^ ^ 
• 1 ^nnf^it feim w^fW5 

•^RpTH* II Tre^ ff5| <flM fw r<rs I ■^SWWCTT 

^ II w5aj^?RwairR<l^<ftirf^iTi^^s ; ^«ii«*i4rai«nr «ipni,«f r inrrSN^ 

xiTTf«r4r«!H «< I t<nBJ« i xjwnjjjprt^^T*r 

firfir tnjXTxg?:*- tro^ 'xr Tfa^w«ii*ir<i« if ii 

y iH 1^*1 1'nPiiM: %ixf xit^^TTai*tRi{RJnrff i 

OnsiaT4«iT«^ tiTgre»r^R i 

^ft’fxc’TowT^ R ¥55 «i3r<!rcxrt xff ^rs^'sft^TTTFiiift 

WT gfaf<l ' Wa| - 4<! i iH^ I «WT ¥ f ) v31 < |<^ Xl^ftf f¥SR^ frWlff xjftfww 

f^rarrsr f^^4¥'*i5i¥»^4^i*ny4i4s » ^ ^ ^ nw tmfir xi+m^i^SBW 41*3(44 
1I ¥ x43r »iqf<i^tur<( ¥ 101 i ¥irrf5u<n*.<ffqiiyx( *<¥<*( 4 pz^irtf¥¥^ ^sim* 

^TrftMql*(i mg¥f x«*i«(4l<i(^ ii rqfqtnigi^m^ 

T'RHlt xgyff ¥¥Tl ^y I 

fxra^ ¥>4^1 xqm a(l ¥ ^fif^ V »W l <. T ¥* t’ ^q^ I 

41*.4 t¥ (4:{4 'TOf¥ a i *i4«<: ' 4. w ^' Tiw *i*a t q flgqi fi(4 Pn:i(j(¥ qr j(*pi i qa 8 m¥i»i¥4HH^ ?¥T 

41^ fr^B^ xrrt^ ^ 

flr!TT ^ qami f^^qf ¥<g^f4<( > r ^! Oj;4q((<s{«i4*i mrwrtfN 

ft(q»qil^*r qrw^* h fii!4.x8t(Jii|<.'X(*4¥ ^pirtyr? iiitiT^ x^rpy 

¥¥ II ttM 5(105^ 1M¥¥* ¥T^’snf»i¥ n ?i15fnr^¥ fqxsrri ftjflr 

1^ Bm# -crsnuiq 1*341*5 41a(an<nrxnftqf¥*‘ i »r?T^ii 

qtt*3T¥^¥n(Tcrar xi^cnrr xr 4¥ ^sft^snTfqsr to ¥'CTfi:< 5 ^¥jp5? ’q <i t ■srrsra:! i insr 
%TSfir '¥g^T3if¥ ¥rr^5§^¥RWT ’*r qnfwr ^1®W ¥T3dl n 

V(5Hli3 4Xf¥«:fir TOf^ qHlTO4t<r¥T¥TO¥ia'C*l’ ^fe<l*Hi*(rfl»j^r<rt*ftHI(rM«h(n Ti I *f% 



TBfro 4^r?rrtiT^¥¥ i bw-’ 




(The rest of the Inscriptions, being in the Tailanga and Canarese 
language and characters, for which type are not readily procurable in 
Calcutta, are omitted ; the translations being thought suihcient to explain 
their purport.) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DULVA, 

A PORTION OF THE 

TIBETAN WORK ENTITLED THE KAH-GYUR. 


By Me. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 

SICULO-HUSOARIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


The great compilation of the Tibetan Sacred Books, m one hundred 
volumes, is styled Ka-gyur or vulgarly Kdn-gt/ur hkak-hg^iir) 

i. e. “ translation of commandment on account of their being translated 
from the Sanscrit, or from the ancient Indian language, (S’JRX’Sf's, rgt/agar 
skad), by which may be understood the Pracrita or dialect of llagadhat 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith in India at the period. 

These Books contain the doctrine of Shakya, a Bxiddha, wjio is 
supposed by the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one 
thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era. They ^ere 
compiled at three different times, in three different places, in ancient India. 
First, immediately after the death of Sh^kva ; afterwards, in the time of 
Ashoka a celebrated king, whose residence was atPatahpuira, one hundred 
and ten years after the decease of ShJCkya. And, lastly, in the time of 
Kanis'ka, a king in the north of India, upwards of four hundred years 
from SaiKYA ; when his followers had separated themselves into eighteen 
sects, under four principal divisions, of which the names both Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, are recorded.* 


* $ee p. 25 m the Life of ShXkta, m the Kd-gyur collection. 

L 
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The first compilers 'were three individuals of his (ShXkya’s) principal 
disciples. “ UpIlI” (in Tib. “Nye'-vXr-Akhob”) compiled the ^‘Vtnaya 
S&tram" (Tib. Dul-vi-do ) ; Ananda (Tib. “ KuN-dGXvo”) the S&trontah 
(Tib. the Do class) ; And “ KXshvapa” (Tib. “ Hot-srung”) the Prtgnyd- 
pdramitd (Tib, Sher-ch'hin). These several works were imported into 
Tibet, and translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries 
of our era, but mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Kd-gyur in the 
Asiatic Society’s possession appears to have been printed with the very 
wooden types that are mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 
last century ; and which are still in contmual use, at Sndr-t'hang, a large 
building or monastery, not far from Tes1a-\hun-po, bAra* 

' shis lhun~po.) 

The Kd-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 
which are in fact distinct works 

I, Dul-vd, (Sans. Vinaija) or, “ Discipline,” in 13 volumes. 

II. *Syier-cA’Aiw, (Sans. Prq/»y^jjdro»wVd_) or, “ Transcendental 
Wisdom,” in 21 volumes. 

III. P'hal~ch' hen, (Sans. Dudclhu-iata sanga ) or, “ Bauddha 

Community,” in 6 volumes. 

IV, D,AroM-5e/c5, (Sans. Ratnakdta ) or, “ Gems heaped 

up,” in 6 volumes. 

V. Do-dd, (Sans. Sdtranta) “Aphorisms” or Tracts, in 30 
volumes. 

VI. Nydng-dds, (Sans, Nirvhia) “ Deliverance from ii^in,” 

in 2 volumes. 

VII. Oyut, |ts, (Sans. Tantra) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,” in 22 
volumes, forming altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 

The whole Kd-gyur collection is very frequently alluded to under the 
name, De-not-smi, in Sanscrit Tnpitahdh, the “ free vessels 

or repositories”, comprehending under this appellation— 1st The Dulva . — 
2ndly. The Do, with the P'fiul-oJt hen, Roji-sdks, Nyangdas ixnd the Cryw#. 
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— 3rdly. The Sher-ck,htn, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple 
division is expressed by these names : 1. fSans. Vinaya). 2. Do, 

fSans. Siitra). 3. Cli hos-non-pa, ("San. AhJddharmih.) This 

last is expressed in Tibetan also by Non-pa-dsot, by Yum, 

«r»r, and by Ma-mo. It is the common or vulgar opmion that the 

Dulva is a cure against cupidity or lust ; the Do, against iracundy or 
passion ; and the Ch' hos-non-pa, against ignorance. 

The DunvX, Sans. Vinaya, which will form the subject of the 

present analysis, treats generally on the religious Discipline or Educatioti 
of religious persons. The following are the subdivisions of this Work : 

1. Dul-v&-zhi,* Sans Vinaya-Vaslu. Bng. “The basis 

of discipline or education,” in 4 volumes. 

2. So-sor-t’har-p6-do, Sans. PrativioksJia Siitra, 

Eng. “ A Shtra on emancipation,” in 30 leaves. 

3. Dul-v&-n^-pdr-j6t-pd, Sans. Vinaya vi- 

hhdga. Eng. “ Explanation of education”, in 4 volumes. 

4. Gi-long-nU-so-sor-t'har-p6-do, Sans. 

Dhikshunt pratimoksha Sktra. Eng. “ A Sdtra on emancipation for the 
Priestesses or Nuns,” in 36 leaves. 

5. G6-lmg-mi-dul-vd-nam-par-jht-pa, 

Sans. SJakskuni Vinaya vibhdga. Eng. “ Explanation of the discipline or 
education of the Priestesses or Nuns,” in 1 volume with the preceding tract. 

6. Did-vi-p'JirSin-ts'hkgs-leyi-zhi, Sans. Vutaya 

kshudraka Vastu. Eng. “ Miscellaneous minutiae concermng religious disci- 
pline,” in 2 volumes. 

7. Dul-vd-ziung-ldmd, Sans. Vinaya Uttara 

grantha. Eng. “ The chief text book (or the last work of the Dulxe 
class) on education,” in 2 volumes. 

* In these names the mute letters of the Tibetan are omitted for facility of pmtanoiation , 
those who can consnlt the original namea wUl readily supply them where the exact orthogra- 
phy is required* In other places^ where a roman letter precedes a syUehte in Uali(»« or yIos 
T ers^, such initial will be understood to be mute.. 
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Some make only four divisions of the whole Dulvd, thus, in Sanscrit — ■ 
1 Vinaya V^aslu 2. PratimoJeslia Sutra and Vinaya vihh&ga. 3. Vinaya 
kshudraka Vastu, and 4, Vinaya Uttara grantha. And this division is cal- 
led Lung-di-zht, the four classes of precepts. But in the col- 

lection with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. 

Under this title ' Dulva” there are thirteen volumes marked 

with the thirteen first letters of the Tib. Alphabet (from* ’«i — On each 
leaf, on the margin of the left side, whence the lines begin, this title is 
expressed ; then follows the letter, under which the volume is registered, 
accompanied by the number of that leaf in words, thus — ”1, i. e. 
the Dulvd class, the K& or first volume, first leaf. 

On the first page are seen three images representing SaiKYA with his 
son on his left, and one of his principal disciples on his right, with these 
sentences or inscriptions below them — “ fhup-Avdng-la name,” salutation 
to the prince of Munis — “ Shdnhi-puJa-namo,'* salutation to the son of 
SuXrikX, igra-%chen-\idsin-la-n&mo," salutation to Grachen nsfN (or 
LIhola, in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divisions of the Kdh-gyur, and of some parti- 
cular works, are frequently entitled both in Sanscrit and Tibetan, as in 
the example just given rgya-gat-skad-du, (in the Indian or 

Magadha language, or Sanscrit Vinaya vastu.) — Sod-skaddu, and lastly 
in the Tlbetaii language hdul-va-gzhi, “ the basis of religious 

discipline.” 

After the title of the work, follows the "salutation to the three holy 
ones,” in Tibetan, thus — T)kon-l^i/lch'hog~Qsum.-la-p'hyag-lElts'hal~lo, which 
in Sanscrit is expressed elsewhere thus — TSfamo Matna Traydya, and means 
exactly what is above expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 
ShIkya, in one sl6ka, of which the . meaning is this — “ He that has cut off 
entirely all bonds (of human affection), has overcome the determinists 
('Sans, Tirthika, Tib Mu-stegs-chan,) and has really subdued the devil 
with all his hosts, he has found the supreme perfection (Bodhisatwa,) 
1 adore him.” 
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I proceed now to take a view of the contents of the several divisions of 
the Dulva class. 

The first, Tib, Ti,dul-va-^fZhi fSans. Vinaya vastu,) basis of educa- 
tion,” consists of several treatises on the disciplining of those religious 
persons who became followers of ShIkya, and entered into the religious 
order of that StMha or Sage. Besides many others, seventeen such 
treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Dulva class. The 
contents may be conveniently arranged with reference to the volume of the 
class, and the leaf of that volume, in which they are foxmd. 
or first volume of the Dulvd class. 

On the second leaf the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex- 
pressed in two slAkas, the meaning of which is this — 1. The entering mto 
the religious order. 2. Confession or general supplication. 3. Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4, The passing of the summer at a certain 
place. 5. Leather, hide or skin. 6. Medicament, garments or clothes. 
8. Mat. 9. Kaushdmhi, (a city). 10. Works. 11. Dmarser-chaTh 12. The 
inward man. 13, Alteration. 14. The omission or leaving off of the 
celebration of the feast of confession. 15. Bedding and furniture. 16. Dis- 
puting. 17, The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article are thus specified — “ ShS.) ihi-hu,” or 
the son of SaiKiRi. Mustegs-chan, or Tirthika (a determinist ?) Two young 
priests or monks. The murder of an Arhan. One with a maimed hand, 
&c. or all these contents are reduced thus — ^the son of SHlniKi. (Sans. 
Sh&nputra ) ; holy order ; ordination, or consecration of priests. 

NvE-tfjDE (Sans. Upase'na) and other bands of religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of SbXkya, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 
he goes. 

From leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings of Anga (or Angadha) and 
Magadha, made incursions into the territories of each other -with troops 
composed of such as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 
when ShXkya was not yet descended from the paradise of the gods. 

M 
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The king of Anga (whose capital was C/uimpa) conquers Padma 
ch’hen-po, the king oiMagadha (whose capital was Rdjagnha) and makes 
him his tributary ; — ^haughty expressions of the king of Anga in his letter 
to Padma ch’hen-po ; — the oflScers of this monarch advise him to surren- 
der to the king of Anga, and repeat before him a sl6ka, to this meaning — 
“ When one’s kingdom and life are both in danger, one should have most 
eare for one’s life — for on consideration it will be evi4ent that one may 
Snd another kingdom but not another life.” The king of Anga keeps 
afterwards Magadha, for several years, in subjection, and his publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, make great exactions there- 

An earthquake and a great light are stated to occur at the descent of 
ShXkya, when he enters the womb of his mother, (leaf A,) and again at his 
birth \ — names of tihe four kings in the four capitals of central India, and 
of their sons, that were bom at the same time with SnixYA why such 
names were given to those young princes, Y&q/’ 5.) 

In Magadha the young prince bom to “ Padma ch’hen-po” is called 
in Tib, •* Qzu^s-c/iaw-swyew^rpo” fSans. Vimhas&ra) ; — ^why so called ; — his 
eight nurses (Sans. Dhhtri), two for holding him in their laps, two for suck- 
ling him, two for cleansing him, and two for playing with him. There 
were bom in Magadha at the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred officers. 

Yimtisixat, when grown up is wdl practised in all arts, whence his 
surname (letzf 6-6) in Tib. “ 3zo-Bbyangs,*' (Sans. Shrenika or Shrenga.) — 
He takes notice of the tax-gatherers of the king of Anga, prohibits them 
fkxHn colleetfa]^ any Aurther tribute in Magadha. — They have recourse 
to the father of the young prince, who permits to continue gathering the 
tribute or tax in the same manner as Before. Afterwards the young prince, 
finding ffiem agtdn collecting the taxes, menaces theni, and orders them 
to cease absolutely firom aiA tax-gathering. They go to the king of Anga, 
tdl him how they have been treated by the young prince of Magadha, and 
repeat before himar^AMt of this meaning, “ A 3 long aa a tree is young it 
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can be cut off with the naiU of the fingers ; when it has grown large it is 
difficult to cut it down even with a hundred axes.” The king of Angn 
sends his envoys or messengers to the king of Magceilut, and demands ef 
him that the young prince, tied by the neck, should be sent to him 
an answer is returned to him they both prepare for war. 

The king of Magadka appoints his son commander of the army. 
VimbasXra summons those five hundred sons of officers that were bom at 
tbe same time with him ; — acquaints them with his own circumstances , — ^tells 
them that he is resolved to make war s^inst the king of Anga ; — appoints 
them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause, and assure h i m 
that his circumstances will be their own. The prince utters a sldka, of 
which the meaning is this : “ In whose house there is renown cmd glory (or 
a sacred person) it must be defended by all means. When honor is lost all 
is gone ; as when the nave of a wheel is broken, the spokes are of no 
use.” The officers assure him of their attachment to him in these words: 

“ where your feet are there are our heads.” He assembles the four fcinda of 
troops. His fether expresses his wonder at the great number of his son’s 
3 xmy — tihence VimbasJIra’s surname "the king that has many troops.” 
Since the kin g of Anga had yet more troops than he himself— he causes 
him to be slain by a stratagem. He occupies afterwards the whole of 
Anga, and takes up his residence at Champa till the death of his ffither. 
Afterwards he makes his residence at UAjagrika, and this VimbasXra is 
represented in the Thdoa as the king oi Magadka in the time (ff SrIkya^ 
whom he greatly esteemed, honored, and pmronized. 

From leaf 10. A young Brahman from Magadka, or Central India, 
travels towards tlm south of India, searching after mysteries or the Tarntrika 
doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahman is well received by him 
general reflections on the character of the people in the east, south, WestaBfl 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Central India, (leaf 10-1 1 ,) Many wish 
to see it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to pays 

there a viat to the king ; — desires to dilute with any one of the brahmans 
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mMagadha; — the king calls on a certain (Qnas-leWtgyi-bu) brahman of 
Ntdada, a learned man who overcomes him in a dispute ; the king is greatly 
satisfied with it, makes him a donation of Nalada^ his native place or town ; 
(leaf IS.) He returns to 2Vafoda marries ; — ^after nine months his wife is 
ddivered of a son, who is named “ Stod-rikgs”— why so — ^is entrusted to 
mght nurses, (leaf 13.) — ^when grown up, is well instructed in all the 
arts and sciences, (leaf 14,) in the Rigvhda, Yajurvhda, S^mavhda, 
Atkarvavida, &c. Afterwards his wife is delivered of a daughter, who 
having eyes like those of the SMnkd bird, is called ShXrikX — she is 
instructed in the letters, — overcomes her brother in a dispute. 

Again, a certain Brahman desirous to be acquainted with the Tantnka 
doctrine, or with mysteries, — ^travels from Central India towards the south ; 
— ^is instructed there in the l^kkynta system, by a learned Bmhman “ Ss.ax- 
RGYAL.” (Sans. Tis’hya.) Ilefl.ections on the characters of the people of 
the four comers of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the same 
terms as above.) This (SkAR-iiGYAL wishing to visit Central India, succes- 
sively goes to Rdjagriha, — ^pays there a visit to the king, — ^requests him 
for his patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learned 
Brahman, — the king calls on “ 4 ?na's-i.en-gyi-bu” of NaJada (or JSfcdcmda). 
jS'kar-rgyai. defeats him in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 
of Nalecda, which viHage is conferred by the king to his successful adver- 
sary ; — ^the former is much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to another place — ^when ^ar-rgyal cedes one half of his income to 
him, that he might remain there ; — ^he accepts of it, remains, and gives his 
daughter to iSkAR-soyAi:. forhis vrife. 

Xeqf 18. Stod-wngs, the brother of ShXrikX, travels towards the 
south of India to learn the Lokdyata philosophical system. As a layman 
he is not admitted to hear that philosophy ; — ^he enters into the religious 
order of the ICuitr-iu-Tgyu (going every where) Sans. Parivre^aJta , — ^will 
not cut his nails till he has learned that philosophy,' — ^thence he is sumam- 
ed afterwards, Sek-bings (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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Leaf 19. SaiRiKi enters into a dispute with her husband, <SkAR- 
jtGYAL ; she is oTercome. She becomes pregnant with a child of won- 
derful character, — ^her dreams, — explication of her dreams. She disputes 
again with her husband — ^now she overcomes him ; this is attributed 
to the wonderful child in her womb ; — she is dehvered of that child ; — ^it has 
several tokens on his body of being imbued with extraordinary qualities. 
After the name of his father, he is called Nye'-sgtajl, (Sans. Upatis’hya) ; 
after that of his mother, ShXsikX’s son (Sans. Shdriputra, Tib. Sh&rihi-hu) 
(leaf 20,^ His qualifications in all the branches of science, and the practices 
of the brahmans. He excels his father in understanding the true mean- 
ing of the text of the ancient brahmanical works, (leaf 21.^ 

From Uafl^. The history of Mohtjgal-gyi-bu, or MdtigcA-gyi-hi 
(Sans. Maugalyana). His father’s name, residing place and rank. He 
(the father) marries,— desirous to have a son, — addresses his prayers to all 
sorts of gods ; — at last he obtains one : — sagacity of women with child in 
distinguishing whether that chUd be a male or female ; — ^precautions which 
the minister takes with respect to the diet of his wife, — ^tastes and savours 
of meat and drink enumerated : — she is delivered of a child with a perfect- 
body; — ^the child is called “ Lap-hom ,” — why sol and also “Mdngafyana,'* 
and why so ? Hence he is called sometimes, Tib. Pdng-skyes, Lap-bom, 
Sans. “ Kalita,” sometimes Tib. Mohugal-gyi-hw, Sans. Mdngalycuut, one 
of the Mongol family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualifications 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmans, (leaf 24. ) He surpasses 
his father in understanding the true meaning of the ancient works. He is 
entrusted with the instmction of 500 young brahmans in reading the 
brahmanical works. How they pass the time when they are not reading. 
The two masters or teachers Nye'-sgyal (Sans. Upatis'hya) and Pano- 
sxYEs (Sans. Kolita) acquire great renown by their disciples, — ^they are 
desirous to see each other. The first is very ingenious or intellig^t, the 
latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and see ^ch 
other. They meet at the occasion of a festival at RSijagriha, whithmr they 

N 
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were sent by tbeir parents. They sit near to each other. Their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles; — ^their mutual addresses, after 
the shows are over their answers, each in asingle stanza, (Uaf 28.^ They 
acquire an affectiwi for each other ; eager to acquire knowledge, they 
resolve to enter into some religious order. Pang-jkyes begs his patents 
to permii? him to take the religious character ; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coetaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him from his purpose ; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab- 
solutely not partake of any repast until he is permitted At last he obtains 
his parents’ leave, goes to Nahda to mee* there “Nye^-xgyal,” who very 
easily obtains his parents’ leave to take the religious character reflections 
thereupon by Paho-s&ybs ^les^d&.) They proceed together to JRdjagrtka, 
where about that time there are suppiosed to have been six edlnbBated 
teachers, the masters of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms: “ Master! (shes-ldan, 
Imowii^) what is the method of your doctrine! what advice do you give 
to your pupil! what is the fruit of an honest life! (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof?” Each master addresses 
them thus : Brahman-sons ! and each tells them his own opinion or prin- 
ciples : — ^they are with none of them satisfied; they make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of wnich is this : 

He is an ill minded, wrimg teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated for a msatmr; if his own professed princijpdes are such, what 
are those which he does not profess,” They leave them with disdain or 
contempt, on account of their gross atheistical principles. (The names and 
philosophical principles of those six4eachers or masters may be seen, from 
leaf 33 to 40 of the or first volume of the Jhihet.) 

Leaf 4Q. They become afterwards flie pupils of “ YANO-DAO-XGTfAt- 
VA-CHAN.” He entrusts them with the instruction of his, fiv® feundwid 
disciples, fn his sickness, these two young brahmans make every effort 
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to assist him. The one attends <m him, the other seeksafter medicaments. 
The cause of his muling once. He tells them the birth of ShAkya, and 
that he has become a saint or Sttddlia. He advises them to become his 
disciples, but not to mention their caste and family name, but leaving off 
every pride, to practise good mhrals before him, if they vrish to find the 
food of immortality (Tib. "Bdud-vtst, Sans. Amrita.) Leaf 41. A 
stanza, on the instability of human things : “ All gathered treasures will 
end in want; the. end of those on high is downfall; the end of meeting is 
separation or parting ; the end of being alive is being dead (or is death).”~ 
He dies — ^they bum his body decently, and mourn for him. They are 
convinced that their deceased master has been a sage, and that he had 
found the food of immortality. They regret much that he has <wt emn* 
mumcated it to them. They both make a law amcmg tnemselves, that 
whichever should find first the amrtta should communicate it to the other. 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples of SaXitYA. 
He declares them the first pair of his principal disciples,— N yb'-sgtal 
(ShXrihi-bv. or ShIsabwati) *‘the chief of the ingenious or intelligent,” 
and PXNG'mYES (Mokoal-gyi-bu, or Mohugal-«ys>buv <SaBS. Monga - 
hfam ) “ the chief of those that make miracles or prodigies or illusory 
spectacles.’' 

Leaf 42. ShXkya declares that his privation mid austerities, during 
the course of six years, were to no effect; he could not find virhat 
he sought for. He refreshes himself with substantial food, recovers his 
vigour, gives himsdf to meditation, and. arrives. atpei£scti<m, or becomes 
a Buddha. On tbe request of Brahma, the god, he goes to Vardtum, per- 
forms there his first religious course, teaches his doctrine first to five 
men, who had been formerly his ^tendants. Afterwards he disciplines 
there fifty young pmsons of high descent; — ordains and consecrates them, 
( leaf A& ) At other different places he finds many other disciples ; — goes to 
JRdjagriha. Thekingof Afag'adAa(YiBiBiA8lRA) off^him a residing place 
in a grove (call^ i 0 d--ma^-ts'hahbga.hislaar 
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da-hahi-i^Mut. Sans. Vinu-vanam KakmdakA nivdsa.) It is there that 
the aboTe described Nye'-j»gyal and Pang-skyes become his disciples. 

Xeq/* 44-45. Enumeration of several qualifications of ShXkya — his 
seeing and knowing all things. The method he used in bringing to his 
doctrine or faith the before mentioned two young brahmans ; — ^farther circum- 
stances thereof, (leaf 45i50.^ 

Having been told by one of ShXkya’s disciples that he teaches in this 
mtmner: “What things. are they that arise from causes, and what are 
the causes of their existence and of their cessation?”* these young 
brahmans are much pleased with, and go to, him, to become his disciples, 
luf 50. Rumours at Rajagrtha upon hearing that the two principal disciples 
of Yang-dag-boyal-va-chan have become the followers of ShXkya. 

Ltaf 51. Kuntu-bgyu Sen-kings (a brahman learned in the 
Loh&jfota philosophical system) pays a visit to ShXkya ; — is very impatient 
at first, — afterwards, being convinced by ShXkya of his wrong principles, he 
yields, and b^ him to receive him into his order, leaf 67. — ^Terms used 
by the. new comer and by the master at entering and at receiving one into 
the religious order. 

Lscf 58-66. On the enquiry of the pnests, how it came that “ ShA- 
BiHi-Bu possesses such admirable talents ? — ShXsya tells them his religious 
and moral merits in his former generations. Leaf 65. — Likewise, he tells 
them those of Morugae-oyi-bu. 

Leef 68. ShXkya commits to the assembled body of the priests the 
power of receiving neophytes into his religious order, and to ordain 
priests when qualified. Many inconveniences arising from there being no 
Head or President in the congregation of the priests ; — regulations for 
electing two principals (TAk’haH-pof and five sorts of teachers (^lob-Lpon 
vulgo Lobon.) Rules to be observed. Instruction how to perform the rites 


* Ytdkmrmik>t»pnHkat>d,ietu (eiAAi Tatkagato Jofmiadat—Tethmi cka go mrodka, 
evam voilj MahX. skakanas. — Of this formula, which is found on most of the images of 
Budiim dog up at Benares, in Tirhut, and elsewhere, a full account has J>eea given in the 
Jourmii Atiaho Socutg, VoL IV, page 133 and 211. 
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and ceremonies at the receiving and ordaining of the priests. Terms tued 
at that occasion. 

What sorts of men may be received into the religions order, and 
admitted to become priests. Questions to which a new comer must answer 
directly. Names of several diseases and sores, leaf 7d. Persons infected 
with, or subject to those maladies are prohibited from admission into the 
order. Several rules respecting the conduct of religious persons. 

Leaf 91. A priest should not abuse any one (in words) even 
when himself abused ; should not become angry when irritated ; should not 
beat when beaten ; nor rail when railed. 

Leaf 92. Enumeration of several things which a religious person or 
priest may not do without having previously asked the prinmpal’s and the 
teacher^ leavel 

Leaf 102. ShJlkta having passed the three months of the sununer 
in the grove near Rdjagrtha, will make a tour to the hills towards the 
south. He makes known to the priests, that whoever likes may go with 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not beii^ 
able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples were 
now with him. 

Lteqf 104. How any Mu-stegs-elum fSans. TirtMka) may be admitted 
into the rdhgieus ord^ of ShAkta. B^ulations thereupon. 

L&jf 108. No priest is to be ordained that is below twenty years of 
age. Reasons thereof. 

Laf^ 109. No one shall be received into the rdigious- order below 
fiftemi years of f^. Indecent conduct of two yotmg priests or studoita. 

ShAxya at Shrdvasti in KoaaJa. The story of two slaves or servants, 
who successively had been received into the religious order ci ShAkya. 
Leaf 110-113. No slaves are to be admitted into that <»der. 

Leaf 113-115. Stories of two persons who, being in debt, had taken 
the religious character. ShAkya prohibits the admission into the religions 
order of any one who 10 in debt. 


o 
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I J5. The story of a young man who, having run away from his 
parents, had entered into the religious order. ShXkya refuses to admit 
any one into that order without the consent of his parents. Begulalions 
thereupon. 

Leaf 116. The story of a young person who had been received into 
the religious order of ShXkva by a high priest. Resolution — not to receive 
any «ae without the consent of the whole congregation of the priests. 

Leof 118-121. The story of a sick person; no sick man is to be 
ieDeived into the religious order. Every new comer to be questioned as to 
the state of his health. 

Eieq/" 121. ShXkya in the Vihar, near Capita (Ser-^kya, 

in Tibetan.) Great lamentation of the women of Capita, upon their fathers 
husbands, brothers, &c. taking the religious character and leaving their 
houses, Za8-^?tsang-ma’s (Sans. Sttdhodina, the father of ShXkya,) com- 
plaint before ShXkya. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religious order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 
should always ask first whether a candidate has leave from his parents, 
except m cases of those, who have come from a far country. Leaf 123 

Leaf 123-127. The story of Kun-Dgah-vo's (Shns. A'nanda) sister’s 
wo children. How they were encouraged to. read and study diligently. 

Leaf 127-133. Several births accoordin^ lO one’s moral or religious 
merits, described by ShXkya, — applied to the beforementioned students or 
young ironks. 

Leaf 133. The wonderful effects of ShXkya’s smiling. Reasons 
thereof. Order prohibiting the seduction of nuns or of priestesses by the 
nurnks or priests. 

Leaf 136. A man passing nlandeitindly some time amongst the priests, 
without having been admitted regularly, is made acquainted with their doc- 
trine and reli^ous practices. His reflections thereupon. Scan<btls arising 
ther^m. ShXkya’s order for ejecting or expelling him, and not to suffer 
afterwards any one to cohabit clandestinely with the priests. Leaf 138. 
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Leaf 138-139. SbIeya at M.nyanr-yod (Sans. Shr&vastt, in Kosala). 
Several kinds of men of doubtful sex, or of hermaphrodites (Tib. M&ning). 
Prohibition against receiving any such into their religious order. They 
should always ask when receiving a newcomer whether he is a Mdning, 

Leaf 139. ShXkva at Shr&oasii. The story of an illusory serpent. 
(Tib. Klu, Sans. N&ga). 

Leaf Prohibition against receiving into the religious order any 
illusory man (Sprvi-pL) Thenceforth they shall always ask when 
admitting one into the religious order, whether he is a Spruhpa . — ^Five 
kinds of natural N&gas ; — ^the rest all illusory ones. 

Leaf 143-145. Good services rendered by an illusory N&ga, to seve- 
ral religious persons. The priests should distinguish an'iiluSory neactastery 
from a real one, and not resoix to such places. 

Leaf 147. ShXkva forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked ; except when one is invited to a public entertainment. 

Leaf 147-163. The story of Dge-FTdun-JHTts’ho. His birth — ^his 
beautiful body — ^his becoming the attendant of ShXrihi-btj — ^his accom- 
plishments — ^his accompanyii^ hve hundred merchants to the sea — ^his great 
services and. religious instructions to many. Marvellous stones of 
N&gas, &c. 

Leaf 163. The way of the ancient sages discovered by ShXkva, 
illustrated by a parable. Description of that way or method. 

Lecf 167. DGE-JETnuN-flts’HO returns to ShXkva — ^presents his 
converts, they are received by him into his religious order — the great 
perfection they acquire afterwards by their assiduity and earnest 
endeavour. 

Lecf. 168. At the request of JDge-HTdun-JBTts’ho, ShXkva relates 
what have been the actions in former lives of several individuals whom he 
had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. 

Lecf 170. Again, on the request of the priests in a body, SHXkVA 
relates the religious and moral merits of DGE-jBTnuN-flxs’HO. 
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Leaf 173. The story of “ JSxc-CrZHON-Ntr-^'pRtJL-PA-Hoo-SRrNo” 
(Sans. KXshtapa). An. ancient Buddha, living at Var&nasi, instructs his 
^sciples where to perform their meditations ; and advises them to live 
such a chaste and pure life that they may not repent it afterwards. THie 
disciples of SbXkta will imitate those of KXshyapa in performing their 
meditations — ^they commit many excesses; — ^restrictions and prohibitions 
thereupon. 

Leaf 175. ShXkya at Mj^ow-yorf (Sans. Shrhvasti) A Mu-stigs-chan 
monk (Sans. Tirthika) once, on the 1 4th of the month, on the confession 
day of the Buddhists, enters into their Vihar, admires their furniture and 
the mode of living, and says : “ The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 
household stuff) and in good fare; but we excel them in religion and 
good morals.” — ^To enjoy both in their proper places _ he purposes to make 
profession of both religions ; — ^is detected and expelled. A rule is esta- 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted into the order, who had 
become formerly a Tirthika (Mu-stigs-pa, in Tibetan) or a brahmanist 
in general. 

Leef 177. ShXkya at Mnyan-pod (Sans. Shrhvasti.) The murder 
of a mother; — ^the circumstances preceding and following it: — ^various 
advice given to the matricide by the Tirthikas (that he should throw 
himself into fire, — ^take or swallow poison, — ^precipitate himself from a 
steep place, or strangle himself by a rope.) In his confusion, he takes 
refuge in the monastery of ShXkya’s disciples ; hesrs there accidentally from 
the mouth of a priest reading, that “ he who opposes good actions to a 
committed crime, may shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
having escaped from a cloud.” He repents, and, that he may yet efface the 
horrors of his crime by good actions, he resolves to take the religious 
character: — ^he does so, and, in a short time by his earnest application, he 
arrives at great perfection. ShIkya is informed by the priests of his being 
a matricide, orders him to be expelled, and makes a rule that no matricide 
is to be admitted into that order ; and that thenceforth they should always 
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ask a new comer whether he is a murderer of his mother. The farther 
adventures of the same matricide related ; — ^his death and his new birth, 
first in hell, (leaf 179,) and afterwards in heaven amongst the gods. 

Leaf 183 to 188. The murder of a father ; — circunostances that pre- 
ceded and folldwed it, (told in the same manner, and nearly in the same 
words as above, in regard to the murder of a mother.) 

Leaf 188. ShXkya at "S/lny^n-yod C^ans. Shr^vasti.) The edicts of 
the kings of Magadha and Kosala (when they adopted Buddhism) that in 
their realms no robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, are to 
be expelled from their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king's treasury. Robberies and murders committed on the confines of 
Magadha and Kosala : — some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
Kosala, and inform him of the event : — ^the king sends his troops ; the rob- 
bers are defeated ; some escape ; some are killed ; sixty taken alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and effects found with them. 
The examination of the robbem by the king — ^their answers. They are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of execution, takes his 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of ShXkva, enters into the rehgious 
order. He is found afterwards to have been a robber, and the murderer of 
an Arhan (Saint.) The circumstances of that detection ; — a rule is made 
that thenceforth no murderer of an ArJian shall be received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of every new comer whether he is a 
murderer of an Arhan. 

Leaf 190. NYE'-vXB-flk’HOE (Sans. Upali) asks of Sh^kya whether 
one, who has caused divisions amongst the priests, is to be received into 
their religious order. No such shall be admitted : — ^likewise, no one shall 
be received into the order, who with an ill intention to a Tatkigata has 
shed blood ; — ^nor any that may previously have fallen off, by having 
committed any of the four great crimes. 

Xeof 191. All such persons as have any defect in their body, mem- 
bers or limbs, are prohibited from admission into the religious order of 

p 
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ShXkya. They are thus specified : one with a maimed hand or foot, one 
without lips, one haying a cicatrized body, too old, too young, lame or crip- 
ple, blind, having maimed fingers, crooked, a dwarf, having a goitre, dumb, 
deaf, leaning on a staff in walking, creeping or crawling, having swollen 
feet with corrupt matter in them, effeminate, broken under burden or by 
much travelling, &c. Imf 103. 

With this cmicliides the subject of entering into the religious order of 
ShIkya, entitled in Tib. the rab-tu-hyung-vahi-Qzhi, Sans. 

Pravrajtta v&stu. 

From Imf 193 to 335, inclusive, is occupied with the description 
of the Gao-shyang, confession or self-emendation, and general 

supplication. ShXkya at R&jagriha. The cdiebration of the confession, or 
general supplication at the end of every half month, i. e. at every new and 
full moon ; — occasion of its being ordained, — preparations thereto ; — rites and 
ceremonies thereof, leaf 196. Explanation of the term hrfw^-pa, sitting, 

and meditating, or abstract meditatwm, ( tnai^hAyar.) The priest? 

of ShXkta carry to excess the giving themselves to abstract medita- 
tion. hcf 201. Five sorts of gJi antis (plates of mixed metal to be strucic 
instead of bells) — ^for what use. leaf 202, Praying and the recitation of 
the PrattmoTesha Sitra, or So-sor-f har-pahi-TXido. 

The great court-yard for the celebration of the feast of confession. 
Capina, a brahman. His scruples about whether he should go or not 
to that festival. On the exhortation of ShXrtA. he goes thore. Desig- 
nation of the place for the reception of the great congregation. The 
officiatmg priest. The terms he uses in addressing the priesthood. 
Garbs or garments which the priests are permitted to take with them into 
tne congregation. Descaiptkm Of the smaller court-yard or enclosure, 
leaf 219. Instructions lor reciting the Pralimohsha Siitra (or the tract on 
emancipation). How to intercede for any priest who may have been 
arrested or tak^, on this day, by the king, by the robbers, or by the 
enemy. Then follow several instructions, how to celehMte this great day 
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of confession elsewhere, leaf 335. And thus ends the second part of 
the Vinaya vdstu, on confession or general supplication. 

From leaf 335 to 357 is the Dq'ag'-dvySlii-GzAi 
The enumeration of immoral acts or faults. Censure thereof. Reproof 
and prohibition of immoral actions. A reprover or censor is elected 
for that purpose. Several instructions given, how to perform the office 
of a reprover or censor of manners, rites and ceremonies. 

From leaf 357 to 378 is the Dvyar-gyi-Gzhi On 

« 

summering, or passing the summer. ShXkya at Mnydn-yod (Sans. SArd- 
vasti). The occasion of establishing the custom of making a vow for pass- 
ing the three months of the summer at a certain place, without leaving it 
even for a single ni^ht — ^for what purpose it was ordained. Several 
instructions, concessions, restitutions, and exceptions. The maimer in 
which they passed that season. Mutual compliments after the return of 
the priests to their respective colleges or monasteries. Several questions 
and answers how they have passed the summer. 

From leaf 378 to 408, or the end of this volume, and in the 
beginning of the next volume (from leaf 1 to 10), contained the KoApags- 
hyi-Gzhi, or, the subject of leather or skin. 

Tlie story of <?bo-Rzhin-5Eves, his birth, his growing up, his 
voj-age at sea: — is received into the religious order by EUtyIna 
( residing at B.do-cAan) : — arrives at great perfection, (leaf 396.) 

Several sorts of skin or leather are enumerated. His private 
audience at ShXkva’s. KItyIna’s complimentary address to ShXkya, 
presented by him: — S hXkya’s answer thereto, leaf 405. Permission 
^^to the disciples of ShXkya) to use a v^icle or carriage; — ^the 
occasion or circumstance of that permission: — excesses in the use of 
carriages ; — ^they are prohibited, except to the old, the weak and the 
sick. 

Xfeqf 406. Leave (to the disciples of ShXkya) to acqaire a practice 
in swimming ; — ooaasion of that leave being given : — excesses made in 
that practice. Indecencies committed in the A/irtgMzli river. They are 
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pToMbited firom toucbing any woinaO ; — they may not save even one that 
has fallen into the river modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 

Leaf 407. They are prohibited from seizing a cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river ; — occasion thereof. They may seize the tail of a fine 
elephant, fine horse, bull, bufialo, and yAk, but they must at the same 
time make use of a leather bag (glove‘s) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They are prohibited from wearing wooden shoes (shtng-gt- 
racKhilAham) ; — occasion of that prohibition. They are permitted to wear 
them in their own houses ; — ^what was the reason thereof. What to do with 
the wooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the ^ people. Leaf 408. 

The fijst volume of the DmZ® 4 terminates here. Note: The scenes 
of the transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole Dulvd, are repre- 
sented to have been, with a few exceptions, Riyagriha in Magadha, and 
Shrdvatti in Kosala, or more properly the groves near those cities. 

The I* (Kka) oa secokp volume or the JDulvd. 

This volume contains 663 leaves. It is divided into 30 parts or books 
Bam-po) or from the 25th to the 54th book inclusive. 

From leaf 1 to 10 is the continuation of the Ko~\pags-Gzhi 
of the first voltime, or the treatise on leather or hide ; or, 
in general, on the priests bring allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. But 
there is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th leaf 

From leaf 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes f ilfi?A’i&*7-lAom) of the rdi- 
^ous dass are enumerated, together with the stories of their being brought 
into use and prohibited afterwards by ShIkya. Such are those made of 
reed leaves (it>^g-la ) ; of the fibres of the muiya grass ; of thread or 
yam (srad-h^, &c. 

From leaf 10 to 19. ShXkya in the grove near Shrdvasti. On medicine 
and drugs prepared from the roots, stalks or stems, loaves, flowers, finuits 
or nuts, juices or sap, and gums of certain plants and trees. Nuts of an 
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acrid taste, as that of the Amra tree, Arara, SJeym'ura, and Parura. Kinds 
of salt. Stories of particular diseases and maladies. What sort of medi- 
cament was prescribed by the physicians for each disease ; — how such 
medicaments were permitted by ShIkya to be used. Permission given by 
ShXkya to his disciples to keep always with them a certain quantity of 
medicine (previously consecrated or blessed ) What gave occasion to that 
leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain period of the day, for 
seven days, through one’s whole life : — diet in meat and dnnk. Leaf 15, 
medicament for the eye. The story of a madman. Stones of particular 
meat or flesh having been used by the disciples of Sh^kya, in the time of 
famine. Prohibitions against such practice. 

Leaf 19 SniitYA enters from Kishi into Varanasi. The story of a 
Tribune’s (headman’s) wife there — ^her pietjr and her former moral merits. 

Leaf n. The king of Magadha (Shrenika TiMSASiBA) pays a visit 
to ShXkya in a grove near R&jagri/ia, and begs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for him and 
his train or suite. 

Leaf 30. The story of a priest suffering from hemorrhoids (piles) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king’s physician to that person, 
though he was sent by the king to cure him ; — ^he called ShXkya also the 
son of a female slave. His punishment. 

Leaf 33-34. Names of the six remarkable places or capitals in Cen- 
tral India, as 1 . Tib. "Ma^cm-yod, Sans. Shrdvasti. 2. Tib. Gnas-'Bchas, 
Sans. S&Teet&na. 3. Tib. and Sans. Vardnaii. 4. Tib. Vangs-pa-chan^ 
Sans. Vaishali. 5. Tib. and Sans. Champa. 6. Tib. 'Bgyal-pohi-le'hah, 
Sans. R&jagrtha. 

Leaf 3A~S5. What sort of medicament was employed by Kbn- 
Lgxb-vo (A'nanda) in curing ShXkya in a disease. The story of 
Gang-po, Uqf 40. 

Leaf 80 to 87. The king of J!f«g<Ktta(Li;s-JTp’HAGs-MAHi-BU-MA-AyK yes- 
Dgba) invites ShakVa into Rdjc^ha. With what solemnity he receives 

Q. 
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him. The procession of the sage thither together with his train ; the 
order thereof, and to what things it has been likened. Several miracles 
or prodigies that happened at his entrance into that city. 

Leaf 83. The king of Magadha afterwards pays a visit to Shakya and 
begs him to accept of an offer of entertainment for himself and suite during 
the three months of the winter, with all things that should be required (with 
dresses, a religious garment, meat and drink, beddings, medicaments and 
utensils ) 

Leaf 83. Shakya is invited afterwards (on the occasion of an epide- 
mic malady) to Yangs-pa~chan (Sans. Vaishah, hod. Allahabad). A chief 
man in that city, in a dream, is admonished by the gods, that they 
should implore the aid of Gautama. They consult about it, and send an 
embassy to him. At the request of the envoys from Vaishah, the king of 
Magadha permits Shakya to visit their city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same manner as he has been treated in R&jagnha ; fom of 
salutation or compliment used by the envovs from Vaishah 

Leaf 120 to 132. Upon SniKYA’s arrival at Yangs-pa-chan he is, 
first of all, invited and entertained by Amra-skyong, a rich courtesan, 
whose residence was without the city, in a grove. Afterwards he 
is entertained by the citizens, who were of the Ltehabyi race ; 
(they seem to have been republicans.) Their splendid dresses, horse 
furniture, carriages and chariots, &c., &c. This city is frequently com- 
pared by SniKYA to the residence of the gods, where Indra presides. 
KuN-nOAH-vo (Ananda) directed by ShXkya, advancing to the gate of 
the city, solemnly utters several mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) for purifying the city from ail evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thus: “ Vasirata" (four times 
repeated) — “ Munchata" (twice) — “Ntrgachck' kata’* (foifr times) — &c., and 
are followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city. 

Leaf 132. On quitting that city, ShXkya passes through seve- 
ral other places in his peregrination, and relates to K.un-i>gah-vo (Sans. 
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A'NANBa) their ancient history — ^makes several reflections on them, and in 
many places gives instructions to those that visit him. 

From leaf 155 to 192, is contmned the story of the meeting of Padma 
dNYiNG'PO with ShXkya. This celebrated brahman hearing of ShXkya’s 
being in the neighbourhood on his peregrination, sends to him one of his 
principal disciples (Ma-sdug), of great acquirements, with several old 
brahmans of respectable character, to learn through them, whether it be true 
what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments of Gautama, and 
whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The conduct 
of Ma-s0ug, and his conversation with ShXkya or Gautama. He calls 
those of the ShXkya race upstarts, or such as are known but of late 

da-byung,) leeflWi. ShXkya tells him the origin of the ShXkta. 
race, as also that of the family of Ma-^dug. He is much ashamed, and 
cannot return any answer to ShXkya ; but is comforted, and afterwards 
begs for instruction. Then the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 
the doctrine of a Buddha ; and the several moral duties both of the Brah- 
man and theBauddha priests, which they should observe and perform religi- 
ously. He afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true Brahman and Bauddha priest should desist .from all such. 

After the return of Ma-jdug, Padma-«nying-po hearing of his har- 
ing been unable to answer Gautama, was so much displeased that he 
smote liim with his shoes on the head, and would have gone immediately 
himself to Gautama, had it not been too late in the evening. The next day 
mounting a carriage, and takmg with him many prepared victuals, he 
visits Gautama, is much satisfied with his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return whmiever they should happen to meet in the 
street ; He as^gns as the reason thereof, that courteous ceremonies are a 
mode of maintaining respect and renown amongst their followers. 

Xeof 192. Terms of salutation; those in which men of quality 
mrank send their comidiments, and aiflc after a inmd's health by 
their messengers or servants. A full enumeration of the terms is given. 
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in which the King of Kosala, GsAt-itQYAL sends his compliments to Gau- 
tama. (The catalogue occurs many times in the Ka-gyue, and is also 
introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary.) 

Leaf 193. The King of Kosala, Gsal-jrgyal, pays a visit to Gautama 
■ — asks him about several things: — what difference there is between the four 
castes] Gautama replies to the King so as to lead his own mind to 
the conclusion, that there is really no difference between the four castes. 
He asks him afterwards whether there exist gods, — ^whether the god 
Bbahma does really exist — ^The answer contains several modifications, and 
declares, if the king means such gods as have fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injunng and hurting others, there are none of that kind. 

From leaf 201. In R&jagrika, and in several other places, at dif- 
ferent occasions, ShXxya gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. 

From leaf 214. The story of Yul-bk’hor-^kyong — how he enters 
into the religious order — his reflections — moral instructions to his parents. 

Lieaf 240. Shakya, accompanied by (rKOD-SBYiN-LAG-NAitDOiiJE 
converts many in the North of India. 

Leaf 290. Account of Dgah-vo, a neatherd, with five hundred others 
entering into tlie religious order. 

Leaf 302. ShXkya, visiting several places, tells to Kck-z>gah-vo 
their ancient history, and whence they derived their names. 

Leaf 303. The king G'so-^hYosra-mp’HAGS (Sans. Utphoshadha) 
born at Gnas-Bc/m^ (Sans. Saketana.) 

Leaf 306. Terms for expressing great joy (by comparison.) 

From leaf 327 to 390. Fragments of history of several universal 
monarchs, (Sans. Chakravartti.) 

Leaf 390. The story of Nok-^Bzangs, a royal prince, and of 
Yii>-JErp’HROo-HA (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
fine poetical descriptions and ingenious verses expressive of an affectionate 
mind : it is a kind of romance or fairy story. 
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From, leaf 408. Several anecdotes are told by SniKYA, to shov the 
fruits and conseijuences of the merits and demerits of several individuals in 
former generations. He relates to the king of Kosah his own acts — 
how he arrived at Sodhtsatwuy and the many benefits he afterwards endea- 
voured to bestow upon all animal beings. This division abounds in judi- 
cious sayings, and moral maxims apologues or moral tales — ^their appli- 
cation, — ^virtue and vice depicted in bvely colours. 

From Z«a/496. On the request of Kon-Dgah-vo (A'nanda,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, ShIkya relates (also in 
verse,) the acts which he has performed from a very remote age to arrive at 
the state of a Sodhisatwa. 

Leaf 505. ShIkya, together with 500 Arhans, visits, in a miraculous 
manner, the great lake Ma-dros ( Manassarov&ra) in the north. 

Leaf 606. The four great rivers that take their rise there : — the Ganga, 
Sindhu, Paksku, and Stta. 

From 308 to 563, or to the end of the volumej as also from letf 1 to 20, 
in the next or 3d volume. On the bank of the Ma-dros lake. ShIkya, 
and 36 persons of his principal disciples, tell (in verse) the course of .their 
lives in former generations — ‘or the consequences of good and bad actions. 
End of the 2nd volume. 

The 3kd (or «i) volume of the Dulvd, 

Comprising 478 leaves, from the 55th to the &ind book or section, %nclusive. 

General Contents. The latter part of the subject of “ medicaments'’ 
in the 2nd volume. On garbs or garments— mats, spreading cloths ; Kau- 
shambhi; works or moral actions — Umar-ser-chan, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the celebration of 
the confession, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel the first part 
of the subject of causing divisions amongst the priests.” 

From leaf 1 to 20. The continuation of ShXkya’s narratiim of hk 
former births. The stwy of jBeano-mo and Padma-uxsa-lao, a cour- 

K 
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tezan and her gallant, in the time of the king Ts’hano-sbyin (Sans, 
Brakmadatta) in Vardnasi, cited by ShIkya and applied to himself. 
He tells his disciples, why he mortified his body for six years ; — ^what was 
the cause thereof in his former lives. His disciples ask him several 
things, whence comes such and such a blemish or misfortune in his 
present life — ^he tdls them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of JUgah-skycng, an ascetic, a 
good moralist, lecif 14. 

Zieqf 20 ShXkya, after his return from the Ma-dros lake to Shrd-- 
vasti together with the 500 Arhans, is invited and entertained by Sa-ga, 
(Ri-dags jETdsin-gyi-ma) a lady. His instructions to her at that occasion. 

21. On ius peregrination in Kosala, ShXkya is invited and en- 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town Thigs-pa-chan. 
The request of 500 Yidags (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. His answer to them — their excuses. His reflec- 
tions (in verse) on the wrtmg judgments of men-— that “ men are ashamed 
of those things of which they ought not to be ashamed, and vice vers^.*’ 
He takes them with him to the entertainment, and afterwards makes his 
benediction to his hosts for flie future prosperity and happiness of those 
Yidc^a, 

JLeqf 23. Dispute amongst the citizens of that place, whether Gau- 
tama and his disciple are covetous or not. They are tried by an enter- 
tainment, and are found to be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 
thm living:— tdterwards, by the same person, the Brahmanists also are 
invited and tried ; but they are found to be the contrary of the former. 

Larf 24. The use of puram or huram (molasses) is pmmitted to his 
disdideB. How SMBA-JETDon-KYi-SEN-OE was enlightened and became an 
Aihan. He is dectered by ShXkya to be the chief of those who are enlight- 
mmd by using agreeatde things. Leaf 25. 

Leqf 25. From S^pmg-byed, ShXkya goes to Y«i^a~peh«haia, (Sans. 
VaiahaU) and takes up his lodgings without the city in a house cm the 
bank of the* Ape-pond (Tib. SprShtt-idsing-gi-Ugram.) The citizens 
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a law that none of them shall invite SeXkva. privately to a dinner, but 
they shall treat him publicly ; since he will not remain lon^ enough there, 
to be invited by them 8uccessively4 Nor-chan, a rich citizen, having no 
notice of that established law, invites ShXrya privately. The same do 
also his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow- 
ing days — leaf 26 to 31. The citizens wish to punish him — how he ob- 
tflina their pardon — ^his riches — ^he, and his whole family, take refuge with 
Buddha^ or adopt Buddhism. Their former religious and moral merits, 
leaf 32. The story of ME''-TOG-p’HKENG-aGYUD-JlfK’HAN, at Var&nasi, 
applied to Nor-chan and his family » 

Lecf 35. On the occasion of a famine, the priests of SbXkva are per- 
mitted to cook for themselves : — difficulties about where to cook. The 
ten places in which they may not prepare their victuals. What the physi- 
cian prescribes to a sick priest. How permission is obtained from ShIkva, 
and how he makes use of the medicament — leaf 36-37. How a proper 
place is chosen and rendered fit for cooking for a priest. 

Beqf 37-38. ShXkya at Ydngs-pa~chan. The use of flesh, with what 
restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

Leaf 38. At idhrivasti, in me time of a famine, the Bavddha priests 
suflering from hunger are much dej^ted. Several concessions granted to 
them by ShXkya. 

Leef 4Q. At Mnyan-^od (Sans. Shrivasti) the Brahmans and the 
laymen complain, that the priests of ShXkya will not accept of several 
things which they are willing to ofier them, to acquire moral merits for their 
future happiness — ShXkya gives them permission. 

Lecf 40-41. The sickness of ShXrihi-bu — ^the physician’s prescrip- 
tion — M acgal-gyi-bu’s endeavour to procure that medicine. 

Leaf 42 to 45. The story of Lug and Bzang-byed— their happiness 
— ^family — ^their great qualities : — ShXkya is proceeding to visit them — 
the malice of the Mu-slegs-ehan, (Sans. Tirthika) sect, ShXkya’s eatonies, 
to prevent his ^trance : — ^by what means he eaters mto that place. 
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Ijcaf 48. How a pnest may give his benediction to any quantity of 
physic for seven days, to be used by such persons as are pure of life. 
Several concessions from ShXkya to sick persons, in their diet. 

Lec^ 50- Several anecdotes that happened at Var&nasi, in the time 
of a famine, that was foretold to continue for 12 years, on account of there 
being no rain. 

Leaf 53. The wonderful effects of alms-giving to a holy man or 
JRiski, or the consequences of religious and moral merits in former lives. 
ShXkta is in a place called Uduma. His lectures to the (fabulous) 
four great kings, residing on the Rt-rah (Sans. Sumeru, or Meru.) He 
recommends his doctrine to the care of those four great kings or gods, and 
to that of Hod-arung to defend it aftm* his death. They all promise him 
that they will defend it, leaf 57. He tells his disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods. 

Leaf 59-60. ShXkya is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 
by.a Rishi, called Kenahi-bu (the son of Kena,) he tells his disciples the 
use and medical virtues of them Rivo, a tran-srong or hermit (Sans. 
RisM) together with his 500 pupils, becomes the disciple of ShXkya. 
The son of Kena also having entertained ShXkya and his disciples (with 
a dinner) enters into their religious order, together with his pupils. To 
whose care these young pupils are committed by ShXkya for instruction, 
how they are qualified in a short time, leaf 62. 

Leaf 64 to 71. Eulogium on ShXkya’s qualities by Kenahi-bu, leaf 
71. The story of two monks, (or rehgious persons) father and son, formerly 
barbers, at K6shi. 

Leaf 72. ShXkya, from Gyad-yvl, goes to Sdig-chan, is invited and 
entertained there publicly, according to the measures the citizens had 
taken previously in his behalf. 

Leaf 74-75. Stories of several entertainments to ShXkya and his disci- 
ples. Leaf 76. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he is cured. The 
Bidya Mantra also is eithibited ; (it seems to consist of significant Sanscrit 
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words,) in three lines. Ancient fables are told and applied to present 
circumstances. 

Leaf 78. Here ends the subject on medicaments, and commences 
that on the garments of the priests. 

The story of Dum-bu, a minister (of state) and his king JETphags- 
sKVES-PO, in Lus-lA.p'lMg$y (Sans. Videha.) Dumbu escapes to Yangs- 
jM'Chan (Allahahad) and settles there. He first declines to give his 
advice in the assembly of the people there, but afterwards renders them 
great service by his prudent counsel. 

Leaf 80 to 83. Three tribes of the Lichahyia at Yaitg-S'^pa-ehan .* 
marriages prohibited between different tribes. The beforementioned Dum- 
bu is made chief tribime there, (Sdi-'Dpon), and after his death his second 
son. His elder sou retires to R^agrUui in Magadha, to VimbasXba'. 
This king marries, on his recommendation, the daughter of his brother at 
Yangs-pa’-chan. 

Leaf 87. The story ad AMBA-^yavoNO-MA, a celebrated harlot at 
Yangs-pa-chan. Leaf 90 to 92. Vihbas&ba’s amours with her — a son is 
born, and sent afterwards to the king to Rijagnha — he is named firYHon- 
NU-irjiGs-MED (the intrepid youth.) 

Leaf 92 . VimbasIba commits adultery with the wife of a chief mer- 
chant at Rijagrika — ^the circumstances thereof — a son is born and sent 
to him — ^he is called “ jETTSHo-BYED-GzHON-Nus-G^sos”, Leaf 94. The 
education of the two natural sons of VimbasIra. They wish to learn some 
art or handicraft. — JHjigs-med learns carpentry, and jHTtsho-byed 
studies physic. The latter after having made great progress io his 
art, goes to TMo-Rjog (Sans. Taxashild, the Taxilaoi Ptolemy ?) to learn 
there the opening of the cranium (Klad-pahi tliod-pa \\byed-pahi Apyad, 
from a celebrated physician — ^his genius and great 
abilities — several instances of his dexterity and learning, his integrity 
and great experience in the art of physic. Leaf 104. He acquires great 
renown by treating several diseases successfully: — is declared, at three 
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different times, the prince of all the physicians, by the king of Magadka. 
Leaf 107-108. Medical science : — his meeting with ShXkyA' — ^ his improve- 
ment in cunng the diseases both of the body and of the mind. 

Leaf 111 to 114. The disciples of ShIkya aie permitted to wear three 
pieces of religious clothing of a dark red colour, for distinction’s sake : — ^what 
gave occasion to that permission — instruction how to prepare those garments. 

From few/* 114. The story of Sa-ga-ma, a young girl from Champa, 
married afterwards to the son of a chief officer at ShrAvasti in Kosala. 
Her modest and prudent conduct . — description of modest and of impudent 
women ; she is represented as the model of modest, prudent, wise, frugal, and 
in many respects accomplished women. Her mother’s enigmatical instruc- 
tion to her with respect to her future conduct, when about to be married. 
Leaf 124-125. Explication of those enigmatical terms. Her father-in- 
law expresses himself thus: “ Your mother has been wise in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions, but you are more wise than she in hav- 
ing understood and practised her enigmatical advice.” 

Leaf 126. Sa-ga-ma is proclaimed the mother of Ri-dags-jbtdsin and 
the sister of ^tsal-bgyal, the king of Kosala. A ViJtar is founded in her 
name ; — she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which thirty-two young 
boys come forth : — ^their adventuresi — ^they are destroyed by the king of 
Kosala, and their heads sent in a basket to Sa-ga-ma their mother. 

Leaf 129 to 131. ShXkyA’s lessons tothekmgof Koscdaon that subject, 
Sa-ga-ma’s former moral and religious merits, as also the dements of her 
thirty-two sons, told and applied by ShXkya. 

Leaf 133. The story of Ri-dags-mgo, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication — he becomes a disciple of ShXkya — ^is convinced of the 
absurdity of his astrological predictions. 

Leaf Sa-ga-ma at NXrdecwf* invites and entertains ShXkya with 
his suite. Among other offerings she presents some pieces of cotton cloth, 
for the monks and nuns (or male and female religious persons) to make 
bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed that they bathed naked. 
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ShIkya at Yangs-pa-chan — recomioends to hb disciples to be clean in 
their bedding and clothes, and to make a proper use of the odeiings 
made to them by their faitniul followers or hearers. 

Xea/* 141. They are ordered to keep clean mattresses (or couches to 
sit and lie on) — excesses in; — ^restrictions; — ^itch, leprosy — ^how to treat such 
priests as are infected by those diseases. 

Zeqf 142. What sorts of religious garments are permitted by ShIkya 
to his disciples. Some of them wish to wear such and such garments, of 
such and such colours: to wear turbans; others to go naked. ShIsy 4 
tells them the impropriety and mdecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely ; and, rebuking them, adds, that such a garb, or to go naked, 
is the characteristic sign of a Mu-stegfzchmi (Sans. Twihika.) 

Zicaf 143 to 147. A moral tale on impudence; seTeral prohiMtions 
respecting the dress of the priesthood ; gifts must be divided equally among 
the priests — exceptions — ^many impostures committed. 

Leaf 147 to 152. The story of two foolish old monks — ^how they were 
deceived by a certain Nye-j>gah (Sans. Upa-wmda) illustrated by a moral 
tale characterising the idiot and the crafty or iinpostor, le<f 153. Other 
stories of Upa'nanda’s imposture. 

Leaf 162. The death of Nye-zhjah, (Sans. UpeMumda.) His immense 
riches. Measures taken by the king to secure for himself part of that treasure. 
He renounces afterwards every pretension, hearing of ShIkya’s representa- 
tion to him, made by Kun-dgah-vo, (Sans. Afnanda.) The whole substance 
(thirty thousand srang or tola of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
body of priests at Shrivasti, but afterwards the priests of all die six cities of 
Central India, (as, of Sdketdna, Vardnasi, Vatshali, Champa, and Rdjagrilut) 
having alleged their claims, were admitted all to share with them, leaf 164. 
The ceremony with which it is divided, leaf 165. A moral tale on covetous- 
ness, told by ShIkya and applied to the above described Nye-zjgah. 

Leaf 166. How to divide the effects of deceased religious persons; 
several stories on the subject — ^intemuxed with moral tales, mostly relating 
to Skrdvasti. 
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Leaf 185. Here ends the subject “ on the garbs or garments of the 
religious persons” ( Gos~1cyi-Gzhi,) and follows that “ on mats and spreading 
cloths” (^Sra-’Btkyang.) 

Leaf 186. Several religious persons after having passed the three 
months of the summer at S&ket&na fTib. Gnas-^chas), go to Shrdemti 
to pay their respects to ShXkya, who had summered there. They went 
thither much tired on account of the jangal, morasses, and great heat on 
their road, and were covered with dust. The use of Sra-TAtkyang (any cloth 
or thing to spread on the ground, for sitting and lying on, or a mat) is 
permitted by Shakya. Several ceremonies ; of what, how to prepare, and 
how to use them, leaf 200. 

Prom leaf 200 to 210. Kaushdmbki (a city) ; (ShXkya in the Hvyangs- 
\dan-gyi-Jcun-Agah-r6-va, or Sans. Ghos'havaty&tima) ; several priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan, well read or versed in the Hdul-va, Mdo, and Ma-wio, go to 
Kaushdmihi and dispute with the pnests of that place, who were likewise well 
versed in those scriptures; thence many disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, for twelve years; — ^they are rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They will no longer give them alms. They repair to ShXkya at 
SArAvasti, are ill received by him, and not admitted till they have repented, 
confessed their faults, and have begged pardon for them. 

Leaf 219 to 229. Stories of the misconduct of some relig^ou^ per- 
sons ; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against rehgious 
disciphue,) in the common practices of the priests. 

229 to 272. Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta- 
blished rules of discipline — ^the proceedings of the priesthood against them ; 
several priests of the Umar-set -chan band at ShrAvasU — the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among the priests. ShXkya’s orders, how 
such persons are to be admontriied of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
the community. Leaf 235 to 239. Legs-zdan, a priest, on account of 
his several faults, is rebuked solemnly in the congregation — begs par- 
don, and obtains it — the circumstances thereof. Leaf 239. The faults of 
two other priests (JETGBO-jifGYOGs, and Nap-so) are enumerated : they are 
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gected from the community ; — ^under what conditions may such again be 
received. The story of JBTch’hab-ka a dissolute priest. 

Leaf 272 to 291. The Gang-zag-gi-GzM or “on the inward man.” 
The recollection of any committed fault or sin, the confession of it to any 
priest. Alteration or self-emendation — ^time granted for one’s repentance by 
the congregation of the priests. The rites and ceremonies of obtaining par- 
don for one’s smaller sms or faults. Several instances of committed, and 
afterwards confessed, sins or faults. 

Leaf 291 to 298. The Spo-vaJti-Gzhi “ on the changing of one’s 
self,” after committing sins or faults, and on repentance ; how to ask the 
priests’ forgiveness. 

Letif 298 to 306. The Gso-sbyong-Gzhag-pa the puttmg aside or 
leaving off the feast of the confession, (There are several passages des- 
criptive of the general degeneration and corruption of the priests.) 

Leaf 306 to 365. The Gnas-ntal-gyi~Gzhi on lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling place, utensils, furniture, &c.) The circumstances of several 
establishments (called in Tib. Gtsug-lag-k'hang, Sans. Vihar or Sihar) 
being made for Shakya and his disciples, especially a large one at 
Shrdvasti, in Kosala, by a rich la' dholder. Many rules and instruc- 
tions respecting religious discipline. 

Leaf 365 to 418. The 'Rtsod-pcJii-GzM, on disputes and quarrels of 
the monks — several instances thereof, with their circumstances. 

1^418 to 478. To the end of the volume is the ’Dgi-hdun-Thryen- 
paht-Gzhi, “ the causing of divisions among the priests,” (as the general 
subject is stated on the 418th leaf; but there is nothing to be found of 
that kind.) 

Leaf 418-419. Is a specification of the na ces of ♦he persons whose 
histories are about to be mentioned. Names of several (fabulous) universal 
monaichs (Chakravartti) in ancient India. 

From leaf 419 to 446. The (fabulous) history of the ShXkya race, told 
by MAtJOAX.YAKA. The circumstances thereof (SHAKVi. being at a certain 

T 
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time in the Nyagrodha Vihar, near Capilavastit, the inhabitants of the 
ShaJca race, desirous to know the origin and history of their nation, go in 
great number to him, and request of him to acquaint them with the 
history of their origin, that they may satisfy others on the subject. 
ShIkya directs Mauoalyana, one of his principal disciples, to tell them 
their origin, in an instructive manner, and he himself lies down to sleep 
during the narration.) Mauoalyana addresses the inhabitants thus: 
“ Descendants of Gautama ! (Tib. Gohutama-tag)," and commences )us 
narration by telling them, how the world was renewed after its for« 
mer destruction. How the animal beings were successively propagated. 
The origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, colours, qualities — their 
degeneration. The origin of property, laws, ms^istrates, universal mo- 
narchy, their descendants till the time of SENGEHi-neaAM, the grand 
father of ShIkya. Here ends the narration of Maugalyana. SuXkya 
much approves it, and recommends to the hearers to keep it in their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from leaf 446 to 478 contains the circum- 
stances of the birth and education of ShIkya. His bodily and intellec- 
tual accomplishments ; — his several acts or performances ; his marriages ; 
his leaving his father’s house to hve an ascetic life. Here ends the 3d 
volume of the Dulvd. 

The 4th (on c na) volume op the Dvlvd, 

Cmtaining 470 leaves^ 27 paritor books, from tke 83d to tke 108#A book, 

inclusive. 

Svhjects : — From leaf 1 to 22. The continuation of the circumstances 
that determined ShXkya to take the religious character. His reflections 
on old age, sickness, death and religions state. His seeing the wretched 
condition of the agriculturists, or labouring class. A miracle with the 
shadow of a tree (the jambu tree). His marrif^es with Sa-hts’ho-ma, 
Geaos-hdsin-bia, and Hi-daos-pkyes. The circumstances thereof. 
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earnest desire to take the religious character. The precautions which 
his father takes to prevent him from leaving the court — his wife’s aT>d other 
dreams. His being exhorted (inverse) by Indra, BeahmX, and by other 
gods, to renounce the world: his repUes— his exit or departure— the cir- 
cumstances thereof. His discourse with his groom' (ffUux-PA) — ^his fine 
horse CR.ta-mch'hog-l&Sinags-\dan ), leaf 22. 

Leqf 23. He commences his ascetic life. Xeof 24. He arrives at 
H&jagriha, the king (V isibasX ra) observes his conduct, is much pleased 
with it: sends some of his men to see who and what sort of man he is — they 
make their report. Afterwards the king himself with his ofOicers pays a 
visit to him : — ^their conversation (in verse). ShXkya tells him, that “ there 
is in the neighbourhood of the Mimdlaya (or Kailisha, Tib. Gangs-ri) a 
country called Kosala, full of riches and grain or corn, inhabited by the 
Sbakyas, the descendants from PurIm ssing-fa (Sans. Ikshwako, of the 
Surya vansha OT AngirascC): that he is of the royal tribe, and that he has 
renounced all worldly desires, Uaf 25. 

Leaf 26. He quits M&jagr^ui^ goes to the OriddkraJeuta hill, and 
successively visits several hermits of different principles; is easily admitted 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their tenets andpractices, he leaves them 
soon : he out-does them all in their mortifying practices, hence he is styled 
Tyge-»bjf<mg-eh'Aetik~pOt the great priest (Sans. Mahd Sramcma.) 

Lmf 29. The manner in which he ^ves himself to meditation, and 
performs his mortifications, on the banks of the Nairau^dMi river, 
leqf 38-39. He finds great delight in meditation, but, pocdving privation 
to be hurtful to his namital fSsmalties, be resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods : — he is presented wi& a refined milk-soup by two maids. He is 
deserted by his five atfemiduits on account of bis new mode of living. 

Xeaf43. He jnoceeds to Bdo-^^-Gdon (Sans. Ve^'rha^ near the mo- 
dem gfyes himself to meditation, ovmrcomes the devil, and finds the 

supreme wmdcan — bectmaes a saint or Buddha; great joy in his fittixer’s 
eourt upon hearing of his exalted state ; why sudi names were given to 
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H Aw m.A and A'nanda, his son and cousin, at Capilavdstu, who were horn on 
the same night he became a saint, leaf 51-52. 

Leaf 59. On the exhortation of BrahmA, the god of the universe, he 
resolves to communicate his doctrine to others also, according to their 
capacities. He goes to Vardnasi. Those five attendants, that had left 
him lately, on account of his welfaring, being convinced of his perfections, 
first of all become his disciples. Afterwards the number of his followers 
rapidly increases. All sort of ascetics ; men of different tribes and profes- 
sions go over to him and adopt the Buddhistic doctrine There are in this 
volume several detailed accounts how such and such persons, at such and 
such places, have adopted his doctrine. Instructions. Compliments. The 
four truths. 

Leaf 106. The birth place of ShXk.ya near the Himdlaya, on the 
bank of the JBhagtrathi (Tib. SJud-ldanshing-xta), not far from Capila- 
vdstu,, (Tib- Ser-Ucya-Gzhi.) 

Leaf 107-8. The king of Magadha, VimbasXra Shrenika, offers to 
ShXkya and his priests a support in all necessary things, as long as he 
shall live. 

Lmf 109. The five insignia of royalty (of VimbasXra^ — 1. An orna- 
mented pillow or throne. 2. An umbrella or parasol. 3. A sword. 4. A 
chowrie of cow-tail, the handle beset with jewels. 5. Particoloured shoes. 

Leaf 123. Terms for rousing or calling on the domestics, and giving 
them orders for making ready breakfast. 

Lmf 128. The history of a religious establishment of several large 
buildings (Tib. Glsug-lag-k’hang, Sans. Vihar or Bihar) in a grove near 
in JTosaZa, by a rich landholder. LeaflSl. Shakya is invited 
thither— his journey — ^miracles that happened there at his arrival. 

Leaf 142. The king of Kosala, Gsal-soyal, in a letter informs 
the king, Zas-Gtsatsg-ma (Sans. Sudhodana) the father of ShjJkya, that 
his son has found the food of immortality, with which he is recreating all 
men. His father, desirous to see him, sends several messengers to invite 
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him ; they all enter into his religious order — not one returns even to give 
intelligence. At last, Char-ka, his minister, leave to go him- 

self, and bring intelligence to him. He promises that, in every case, he 
will certainly come back. With a letter from the king he repairs to ShXrya 
at Shr&vasti. He too becomes a convert to Buddhism, but he is per- 
mitted to go back, as a priest, to inform the king of these events, and to 
predict that in seven days he should see his son at Capilav&stu. Shakya’s 
instructions to Cbab-ka how he should behave himself at Capilav&sttt, and 
answer, the king's inquiries, leaf 144. I^eaf 144. Comparison of great 
and small things. Preparations for the reception of ShXrya. 

Leaf 146. Orders from the king to his officers, to build in the Nya- 
grodha grove, sixteen large and sixty smaller rooms. ShXkya, with seve- 
ral of his disciples, goes to meet his father at Capilav&stu. 

Leaf 149. Description of their meeting — their mutual compliments 
and conversation (in verse), leaf 150 to 152. Religious instruction the 
Sli&Tcya race adopts his reli^on, and from every family or house one per- 
son takes the religious character. The stories of several individuals of the 
family of ShXkya. Leaf 164, Nye-vXb-hk’hob, a barber of the Sh&kifas, 
enters into that religious order — swjquires great perfection — ^he is the 
pretended compiler of the I>ulv& class. 

Leaf 171. The history of Kohudinya, one of the principal disciples 
of ShXkya, as also that of others. 

Leaf 242-3. Kun-Dgah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) is made the chief dis- 
ciple of ShXkya. 

Leaf 341. Ltjs-hp'hags-hahi-bt; Ma-skybs-Pgra causes his father’s 
(ViubaaIra’s) death. By whom he is comforted in his great troubles or 
anxieties. 

Letf 349. Lhas-sbyih or Lhas-byik, one of SbXkya’s cousins — ^his 
great hatred and malice towards ShXkya. Several instances ^uoteo, and 

many mcnal tales told by ShXkya, and applied to himsdf and to this 

u 
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Leas-^yin, — or to any other individual : for under the name of Lhas-^tin 
(S ans. Devadatta), is frequently understood any malicious character, or 
wicked man. 

Let^ 392. The circumstances of Lhas-sbyin’s proceedings to cause 
divisions among the disciples of ShXkya. Several stories are told and 
applied to Lhas-sbyin and to Ma-seyes-Dgka, the king of Magadha, to 
^ow the ill consequences of bad morals. 

Leaf 417 to 449. ShXkya’s moral instructions to the king of Magadha, 
Ma-«kves-Dqba ; (many of them -nearly in the same words as above, in 
the 2nd volume of the Dulvd, to Ma-*dug.) 

Leaf 449. Lhas-sbyin’s further plots for injuring Gavtaua (ShXeya). 
Several stories and instructions. 

Leaf 470. Here ends the subject of “ causing divisions amount the 
priests which terminates also the general subject of “ religious disci- 
pline” Tib. StduJ-va-Gzhi, Sans. Vinaya Vdstu. 

These four volumes of the D«/t;d collection were translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the 9th century of our era, by Sarva jnyX- 
DEVA, Yidya KARA PRABHA, and Dharmakara, leamed Pandits ; the first 
and the third fixim Cashmir, the second from India ; and by the Tib. 
Lots6xa, Bcmdi UpAL-GYi-inuN-PO. They were afterwards corrected and 
set in order by the Indian Pandit YinYAKARA Prabha, and the Tib. Lotsdm, 
Bandi DtKsy BrtsE'gs. 

In the next four volumes of the Dulva class, (from the 5th to the 8th 
inclusive, marked by the letters is an enumeration of the several 

laws or rules, (Khrinu) 253 in number, respecting the conduct of the 
priests (Dgeshng), and an ex][danation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables. 

In the b^;inning of the 5th (or 4 Cha) volume, from leaf 1 to 30, is 
the treatise on emancipation. (Sans. Prat»noA»Aa S'dira, Tib. So~sor-thar- 
fahirMfdo.) 
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Cont&ats of the Treatise on Emancipation. 

Adoration of the All-knowing, or salutation to Bvddlut — Praise and impor- 
tance of this Sutia . — ^The several blessings arising from the practice of 
good morals. — Celebration of the confession (Gso-sh^ong), on every 
new and full moon. — Rehearsal of the established rules or precepts, pro- 
nounced by the chief (or other officiating) priests. — Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, if 
they have any. — The compendium or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one 
sldka thus, m Tibetan: 

IT T “ No vice i» to be committed, 

T Virtue must perfectly be practised, — 

Sabdoe entirely your thoughts. 

Q r This » the doctrine of Buddha.” 

On leaf 30th. Commendation of the Bauddha faith, in the following 
two Sldkas: in Tibetan : (vol. 5, leaf 30.) 

1. laeiT T T V’SN’qf <i'0f'Q5«l'*jVgr 

In English ; 

Arise, commence a new course of life — turn to tbe religion of Buddha. Conquer the 
liost of the lord of death (the passions), that are like an elephant m this mud-house (the body 
(or conquer your passions like as an elephant subdues every thing under bis feet, in a muddy 
lake) ; whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, according to the precepts of this Dulm shall 
be free from transmigration, and shall put an end to all his miseries/’ 

An assertion follows that the Pratimokska Shira has been recommended 
by each of the seven last 3uddhasy who are styled here the seven Sauddfia 
champions (Tib. Ppali-vo, Sans* Vita^ Eng. Champion or Hero.) The 
names of those seven JBuddhas^ on the 30tli l^f, are thus given In 
Tibetan: 1, l^nam-par-Gzigs^ 2. Gtmg-tor-chan. 3. T^hams-chad^sk^ob. 
4. Aot 5. Gset-iliub. 6. Jlod-srung. 7. Skdkya-^tlmb-pa. 
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Tliey correspond to the Sanscrit t 1. Vipashyi. 2. Sik'M. 3. Vishwihhu. 

Kahutsanda. 5. Kanaka-muni. 6. Kdshyapa. 7 . SMkya 3funi. 

From the 30th lec^ of the 5th (or « Cha) volume to the end of the 
8th (or «|, Nya) volume, is contained the “ explanation of the religious 
discipline,” (Sans. Vtndya vihhanga, (better Vihhdga,) Tib, 'Adul-va-xnam- 
par-YLbyed-pd.) 

In these four volumes, are several stories of innaoral actions, com- 
mitted by some one of the religious persons belonging to the disciples of 
SniKYA. The crime, generally, becomes divulged amongst the people, who 
blame the conduct of the prints. ShIkya is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congregation ; confesses his fault ; 
and is rebuked by ShIkya : who then explains the immorality of the 
act, makes a law thereupon, and declares IhKt whoever shall violate it, 
shall be treated as a transgressor. 

The stories, in general, are of little importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced hare. 

The two hundred and fifty-three rules to be strictly observed by the 
priests are of five kinds, (or there are five kiiiWs of sins or 

faults provided against in those rules.) 

1. There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
tne mrder. Such axe the laws or rules t^inst adultery or, in general, for- 
nication ; robbery or stealing ; murder or destruction of aniwigi fife • and 
the giving out (or selling) of human doctrine as a divine revelation. 

2. By the violation of a second class of rules, they become outcasts 
from the priesthood, or, are degraded. Such cnmes are — the ftTni>sio 
seminis; indecent behaviour, immodest talk; the causing of divisions 
amount the priests ; the blaming of the secular state, &c, &c. 

3. In the 3rd class are reckoned thirty faults -as the keeping or 
wearing of more clothes than is permitted — ^neglecting to wear rehgious 
garments — ^the deposition of them at any place, &c. — ^prohibited materials 
for clothw, &c. 
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4. In the 4th class are enumerated ninety faults. 

5. The 5th kind of faults or sins are such as must he confessed. 
Besides these rules, are numerous instructions regarding decent behaviour, 
dress — attitude or posture of the body — ^manner of eating and drinking, 
and when giving religious mstruction to others. 

On leaf 30 to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general, (in verse.) 

From leaf 33 to 74. Several stories on fornication or adultery. 
JBzang-byin, a priest, commits adultery. SbIkva is informed of the 
fact. He is cited — rebuked — and expelled. A rule is made that thence- 
forth all adulterers shall be expelled. The circumstances of this story 
may be seen, leaf 33 to 40, together with the terms ShXkya used in 
rebuking the guilty. 

From leaf 74. On stealmg or robbery. 

Anecdotes — ^kmds and modifications of theft — several instances of 
cheating, tricks and frauds In eluding the duties at custom-houses, &c. 

Leaf 105. There are likewise several instances, how traders have 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting some of their precious things into 
the bags of the monks. 

Leaf 155 to 160. The consequences of lust and theft — fabulous his- 
tory of the origin of evil in tne world. 

From leaf 162 to 239. Several stories of suicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of causing themselves to be slain or deprived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearing of the various kinds of miseries 
or calamities of life. ShXjkya prohibits discoursing on the miseries of 
hfe, so as to bring others to desperation thereby.* 

Leaf 270 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to the 
communication or inspiration <dl any divinity. Terms for rebuking such 
pretenders. 


^ For a ainiilar atoiy, see Amsworth's Dictionary under JETeffesias in the Index Nom^ 

prop. 

^^Hegemai, a philotopher of Cyreoe, who displayed the roueries of hfe wilh such eloqucoce, that several 
slew themselves to be out of them > for which reason he was commended by Ftolemy to discourse no snore on 
that subject.*^ 

W 
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Leaf 306. Sereral -women of respectable fiunilies, at Shr&vasli, visit 
the Viliars (colleges and halls) in a garden near that city, conducted by 
Ch’har-ka a priest, who tells them whose Vihars and halls they 
are, with some biographical notices. His immodest behaviour. The 
stories of several immoral actions, by which a priest loses his character or 
rank, and becomes an outcast from the priesthood. On making dissensions 
amongst the priests. 

There are thus in this volume 439 leaves, the 30 first of which are 
occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700 Sldkas. The 
rest of the volume contains the first books of the “ Explanation of 
Kehgious Discipline.” 


The 6th (or ft Chha) volume. 

Containing twenty-one books, or 431 leaves. 

Continuation of the subject (begun towards the end of the 5th volume) 
on causing divisions amongst the priests. Xhas-byin’s endeavours to 
seduce the disciples of ShXkya to his party. 

Leaf 34. ShXkya visits Kaus/tambM. and takes his lodgings in the 
Gdangs-chan-gyi-kun-Dgah-ra-va (Sans. Glios'havaty&r&ma ) — stories of 
discontentment. The disciples of Shakya, on account of their being of 
different mbes, families, houses &c., are likened to an assemblage of all 
sorts of leaves fallen from the trees, in autumn, and brought togetner by 
the wind. 

Leaf 57 to 61. The priests of ShXkya axe said to have so many 
clothes that for each business they make use of a different suit ; and that, 
through dressing and undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study. They are prohibited from keeping superfluous gar- 
ments or clothes. Several rules concerning superfluous clothes and other 
utensils of the priests. As also, rules conceniing the wearing, and omit- 
ting religious garments, and depositing them or utensils at any place. 
Leaf 61 to 93. 
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Leaf 93 to 143. Rules concerning the washing of clothes. SeTeral 
stories told of the uncleanness of the priests. The birth of ShAkya. 
Correspondence between CrSAt-jiGYAL, the king of Kosala, and Zas- 
CrTSANG the father of ShIkya. Le(f 102. A letter from Zas-Cttsang 
to Shjikya — ^his life — ^he is invited — ^he visits his father. Dialogue (in 
verse) between them. Leaf 110-111. Description how the Shdhya race 
adopted Buddhism. LeaflZl. Expressions of enthusiasm, devotion and 
joy uttered by five hundred of the relations of ShXkya, upon their being 
instructed in his doctrine. 

From Leaf 325 to 431, or the end of the volume, are several stories 
on hoarding or laying up stores, — on lying and falsehood, — and on ridi- 
culing or despising others- 

The 7th (oe ?! Ja) volume op the Bulva class. 

Containing twenty hooks, (from the 43d to the 63d) and 446 leaves. 

In this volume is the continuation of the stones of several faults or 
slight crimes conunitted by the priests. Such faults are reckoned ninety 
in number. The same are introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan dic- 
tionaries ; but, since they are of little importance, it is unnecessary to 
specify them in this place. The Sanscrit genencal name for this class of 
faults, is Shuddha pr&yash chittakah. Tib. lAung-lyed-TSbah-zhig, 
English : “ what are mere faults, or venial faults”. The volume com- 
mences with stories on abuse or foul language (JcLp'hy6.-va.) and ends with 
narratives regarding culpable priests, that had been ordained (or made 
Gelongs) before they had reached the age of twenty. 

The 8th (oe Nya,) volume of the Bulva class. 

Containing 21 hooks, (from the 63rd to the 83rd inclusive,) and 417 leaves. 

This volume is filled with the continuation of stories on faults or 
slight crimes of the same kind with those in the preceding volume. It 
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commences with the narration of a fault committed by digging the ground, 
and ends with anecdotes on the adjustment and quelling of quarrels and 
disputes. 

The 9th (or ^ Ta) volume of the Dulm class, in 483 leaves. 

This volume regards the nuns or female religious persons of the 
Bauddha faith. The subjects are the same as those of the last four volumes, 
for the priests. And the stories are told in the same terms, with the excep- 
tion of some additions and applications. 

From leaf 1 to 36, in 2 books, is the treatise on emancipation, for the 
priestesses (Celongina), Sans. Bhtkshvm pratimoksha Sutra, Tib. Bge- 
8lo7ig-mahi-so-5Q> -t'har-pahi-Mdo. (See the beginning of the 5th volume) , 

From leaf 36 to 483 or to the end of the volume, in 28 books, is the 
“ Explanation of the religious discipline of the priestesses,” Sans. Bhikshum 
Vinatja vihhanga, (or Vthh&ga) Tib ’Dge-sdong-mahi-Yidul-va-xnam-par- 
hhyed-pa ; in the same manner, order, and in the same words, as in the 
former four voluines ; with the exception of some stories, and a few 
instances not mentioned there. 

Leaf 61. Ma-skyes-Z>gka, (Sans. AjixASHATRu) the king of MagadJia. 
How and by whom he is comforted after he had caused the death of his 
father VimbasXra. 

Leaf 78 to 87. Stories ot several religious persons having put an end 
to their lives, out of despair. Leaf 85. Several kinds of robbers. 

Leaf 108 to 109. jSsom-Ugah-mo, a priestess or nun, the pattern of 
a lewd, cunning and wicked woman. There Eire several stories under her 
name, in this volume. 

Leaf 193 Lhas-byin, one of ShXkya’s cousins, the model of a malig- 
nant and rancorous person. How he endeavours to acquire the knowledge 
of the magicEil art, or of performing prodigies. He applies to ShXkya — 
and, upon his refusal, to his principal disciples. They jail refuse to instruct 
him. He is advised by each of them first to acquire true imd useful 
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knowledge. He endeavours to excite dissensions, and to make divisions 
among the priests — as also among the priestesses, through 5'bom-1>gah-mo. 

Leaf 216. Stories on the multiplicity of clothes and garments of the 
female religious persons. Prohibitions against them by ShXkya. 

Leaf 272. The king of Kalinga sends to G&ax^-rqyax., the king of 
Kosala, a piece of fine linen cloth, as a present. It comes afterwards into 
the hands of CtTSUG-Poah-mo, (a lewd or wicked priestess) she puts it 
on, appears in public, but, from its thin texture, seems to be naked. The 
priestesses are prohibited from accepting or wearing such thin clothes. 

Leaf 282. Mention is made of the four Vedas of the Brahmans. Leaf 
284-5. Several terms peculiar to the loom, and to other mechanical 
arts, are enumerated. Defects in the body of a nun- Ceosare of othere. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander. 

Leaf 302. Several parts of the JDulvi class enumerated. 

Leaf 331. Kun-tu-rgyu, “ going every where,” (Sans. Parivrdjaka) is 
said to be the same with Grangs-chan, (Sans. SdnJc’hya'). 

Leaf 362. Names of several diseases. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with stories respecting the conduct of the nuns. Several rules to 
be learnt and observed. The scene of aU these stories is, in general, 'M.vyan- 
yod, (Sans. Shrdvasti in Kosala). 

The five last volumes (marked with the letters z, », W, and r, of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in the 
0th century) by J inamitka, a pandit of Cashmir, of the Vatbhashika philo- 
sophical sect, and by KLtrHi-aGYAi.-ilfe’HAN, a Tibetan Lotedva, or interpre- 
ter. Other translators also are mentioned. 

Tenth and eleventh ( a J^ha, and Da) volumes op the Ltdod, 

In 60 books, of which the lOtA volume contains 17. or 324 leaves — and the 

Wth, 33 hooks, or 708 leaves. 

These volumes are entitled in 

Tibetan ; — JAdujt-vorp'hran-ts'hees-kyi-Gtzht. Sanscrit ; — Vindyh Kshu- 
draka Vastu. 

I Pngliah : — “ Miscellaueous minutise on religious disciplme.” 

X 
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The 10th volume, after the title of these two volumes has been expressed, 
commences by — “reverence to the All-knowing.” The subject is then set 
forth in three stanzas, as — ^things relating to the discipline and conduct of 
the religious persons of the Buddhist sect, and the manners and customs 
of the people of Central India, the scene of the several acts described 
in the Bulva. 

Leaf 2. SANOs-xovAS-jBcHOM-znAN-HDAs (ShXkya,) at Yangs-pa-chan 
(Sans. Vaishali, or Vishali, Pryiga of the ancients, the modem AUahar 
had). That city is inhabited by the Lichahyi race. Descriptions of its 
gardens or orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. The disciples of 
ShIkya incur scandal there by rubbing themselves with tiles or bricks 
with too great a noise. They are prohibited by ShIkya fipom rubbing 
themselves with tiles, except their feet. 

Leaf 5. Sh^kya at Mnyan-yod (Sans. ShrAvasti), Forbidden to rub 
themselves with fish-gills, instead of tiles or bricks ; — ^to anoint themselves 
with flagrant substances, except when prescribed by the physician. What to 
do with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

Leaf 7. Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitya, 
Tib. Mc/i hod-xteri) where the hair or nails of Buddha are deposited, 
and reverenced as sacred things. 

Leaf 11. Seals are permitted to the priests — excesses in regard to 
seal-rings (Tib. Sor-Gdub-rgya). They are forbidden to have them of 
gold, silver, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 
But they may keep seals or stamps made of copper, brass, bell-metal, 
ivory, horn — excesses in regard to the figures cut on them. 

Letf 12. A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 
a circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 
founder of the Vihara (Tib. Gtsug-lag~khang). A layman may have either 
a full length human figure or a head cut on his signet. 

■tea/" 25. Predictions by ShIkya and by a gymnosophist, of a child 
that was to be bom. Its miraculous birth. It is named “ fire-bom” 
(Me~%1cyis), His education and adventures. 
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Leaf 28. The reracity of a Buddha is expressed thus the moon, 
together with the hosts of stars, may fall down ; the earth, together with 
the mountains and forests, may lift itself up into the Toid space above; 
the vast ocean may be dried up ; but it is impossible that the great hermit 
Sramand) should tell a falsehood.’' 

Leaf 58 to 61. Several false charges or calumnies at Yangs-pa-chan,es~ 
pecially that of Liehabyi-ch'hm-po. The priests of ShXkta were wont to put 
ilnder ban or interdiction any person, or family, according to the following 
ceremony : — ^In their congregation, after having been informed of the facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards ; declar- 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication with 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give him religious 
instruction.) After reconciliation had been made, the ban was taken off, 
by replacing the alms-dish. 

Leaf 64 to 66. ShXkya prohibits his disciples from learning music, 
dancing and singing, or visiting places where they are exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Leaf 105. The use of garlick is interdicced to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine — ^how to be used there. 

Leaf 111. Permission to keep umbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using too costly stuffs, — adding too many trimmings, — or adorning the 
handles of them with gems, pearls, and precious metals. 

Leaf 141 to 144. The king of Koaala, GsA,i.-aGYXL, being dethroned 
by his son, ITp’hags-jkyes-po, goes to R^agnha, to Ma-sk,yes-I>gra, king 
of Magadha, — alights in a grove or garden near that city, belonging to the 
king, and sends intelligence of his arrival. The king of JBagadha orders 
preparatimis for receiving him solemnly. But in the mean time he dies in 
the garden, suddenly, ftom indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 
turnips and fre^ water. His funeral. ShIkya’s instructiim to the king 
of Magadha. 
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Leaf ^^5 to 160. Sp'iiags-sikyes-po, the king of Kosala, at the 
instigation of Mala Qnod, makes frequent attacks on the Sh&kya race at 
Ser-skya (Sans. Capita) at last he takes their city and massacres many of 
them. Those that escaped, dispersed themselves m the hills ; many of 
them are said to have gone to Nep6J,. During that war, a certain Sh&kya, 
ShImpaka is banished from Capita. At his parting request, ShXkya grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-parings, and 
teeth. He goes to a country called Bagud or Vagud, is made king tliere, 
and builds a fane or chapel (San. Chaitya, Tib. Mch'hod-xten) for those 
holy relics, called afterwards the fane or chapel of ShjCmpaka, leaf 149-150. 

Leaf 160. The death of JHp’haos-skyes-po, caused by a conflagration. 
Relation of the circumstances that preceded it. 

Leaf 182-183. Gautami' ((yKYE-DGUHi-RDAGMO-CH’HEN-Mo) and 
500 other nuns die. Earthquake and other miracles tiiat accompanied 
that event. A moral tale upon their former religious merits told, by 
ShXkya, leaf\^5. 

Leaf 202 to 248. ShXkya gives to Dgah-vo (Sans. Nanda) instruc- 
tions and lessons on several subjects, especially on the state of existence 
in the womb, and the gradual formation of the human body. 

Leaf 273. Instruction how to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, or to leaf 324, there are many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &c. of the religious persons. 

Eleventh (on ^ Da) volume of the Dulva, 

In 708 leaves and 33 books, counting from the 18th to the 60 th inclusive. 

Subject : — ^The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
nunutise on rehgious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials to 
be found here. They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 
to events, persons, customs, manners, places oi countries. These volumes 
are mostly filled up vrith rehgious instructions, rules for the conduct 
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of the priests, and their several transgressions. Nye'-vXr-jtk’hor (Sans. 
Upali), the supposed compiler of the I>u/va collection puts questions 
to SniKYA how he is to act in such and such cases and receives his 
instructions thereon. 

Xea/” 1-2. Ugah-vo (Sans. Nanda), a priest with ShXkya at M.nyan-yod 
(Sans. Shrdmsti), receives from his former wife, JBzang-mo, from Ser-skya 
(Sansv Capila ) several finely bleached clothes calendered or glazed with ivory. 

JLeaf 53. When wood is not procurable to bum a dead body, neither 
.is there any river to throw the corpse into, it may be buried. 

Leaf 61. The death of ShXrihi-bu. ShIk-ya’s reflections on him. A 
Mch'kod-Tten (Sans. Chailya) is built over his remains by a rich landholder 
at Shr&vasU, and an anniversary festival established in. his memory. The 
king of Kosala orders that, at the celebration of those festivals, merchants, 
who come from other countries, shall pay no duties or taxes, leaf 68. 

Leaf 126-127. Katyahi-bu (Sans. KatyXyana) becomes the dis- 
ciple of ShXkya, who tells him how other philosophers are in two extremes, 
and that he (ShXkya) keeps a middle way. He acquaints him with some 
of his principles, especially with the four great truths, and the tw^ve 
casual concatenations. 

Leicf 130. KXtyXyana, with 500 other priests, is sent by ShXkya 
to convert to his doctrine the king of "H.p’hags-r^aP* (<rTUM-po-BAB- 
^'nang)-)' together with his consorts, son, and officers. He passes on 
his way through Kanya-kwbja, a place where he had an acquaintance, 
a Brahman, who was dead at that time. The story of that Brahman’s 
daughter, with the beautiful hear. His arrival, how he was received by the 
king. His successes there. How the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Anecdotes r^arding. Lecf 194. He erects Viliars and makes several 
donations to the comfHuaions of KItyXyana. L,eqf 197 to 207. Many 
witty sayings (in verse). Lecf 207 to 209. The ten powers of Bauddha. 

* Sans. Ujuayani or Ovjetn^ in MdlaxHL, 

Sans, R^d Pradyotat (called the passionate or cracL) 

Y 
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LeaJ 227 Vanons defects of the human body are enumerated in 
verse. Such as have them, prohibited from being received into the 
religious order oi ShXkya. 

Leaf 230 to 253. Account of the great prodigies exhibited by 
ShXkya, at Shravasti in Kosala. The six Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. Tirthika) 
teachers, being discontented •with the treatment they meet vrith from the 
king, the officers, the brahmans, and the people in general, (who all sho'W 
much favour to Gautama and his followers,) so that they can hardly gain 
their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gautama in exhibiting prodigies, 
to show their skill and pawer. They are defeated : — for shame some 
of them put an end to their existence, others retire to the hdls on the 
north of India. Leaf 248, the great astonishment of aU at the miracles 
of Gautama, -their applause. 

Leaf 253 to 307. The story of jSskyed-pa a king in Lus-hp’hags 
and other tales ( Sans. Videha) told by ShXkya, — political intrigues. The 
farther history of the before mentioned six teachers. 

Leaf 276. The story of iS^an-ch’hen, the son of Gang-po in a town 
of Puma kachha a hilly country. Leaf 321 to 325. Sho-shum-pa, a 
cunning woman. Ingenious stories of female craft. Lecf 326. Mention 
made of die Hhal-guTnata river, on the banks of which the pnests of 
ShXkya used to exercise themselves. 

Leaf 326. ShXkya in the Nyagrodha grove (near Ser-skya Sans. 
Capita), Gautami, with 500 other women of the ShXkya race, goes to 
ShXkya, and begs of him to receive them into the religious order. He will 
not permit it, and recommends to them to remain in the secular state, to 
wear clean clothes. They will not desist. They follow him afterwards 
in his peregrination through the Srtja country to Nadika. They beg Mm 
again and again to receive them. At last, on the request of Kun-jugah-vo, 
(Sans. AWnda) he permits them to take the religious character. Several 
rules and instructions respecting the order of nuns. Various stories of 
these females that happened mostly at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvaati )• 
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Leaf 488 to 524. The story of Padma-^nying-po, a celehrated Brah- 
man, at lldod-paAxt'kan-pa^ in Kosala. (This is repeated from the K.^ha 
volume of the Dulva, leaf 155 to 192, whence the general tenor may 
be gathered.) 

Lec^ 581. ShAkya in his peregrination proceeds to Gyad-yul, the 
country of the Champions, and at Itt«a-cAa», (the grassy, so called 
from the kusha grass,) the modem C6,mra or Kdmampaf in Assam, anci- 
ently the residence of the great king, JCusha-chast, stays for a certain 
time, under two Sola trees. 

Leaf 591. The circumstances that preceded the death of Sbakya. 

LeafQS5 to 638. The death of ShXkya. The principal acts of his life 
enumerated by Hoi>-)Srt:ng to Vyar-byed, an officer of the king of Ma- 
gadha, who instructs him how to inform the king of his decease (by repre- 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life.) Reflections on iite, by 
several gods. The funeral raises disputes among eight tribes or cities, on 
account of the relics (Sku-Gdung) of ShIkya. They are pacified by 
having each their share. Chaityas are built for those relics.* 

Leaf 667. After the death of ShXkya, Hod-srung, (Sans. KXshyapa) 
becomes head of the sect. By his direction, five hundred accomplished 
priests, (Sans. Arhan, Tib. Lgra-Bchom-pa,) assemble in a place called 
the cave of the Nyagrodkatree, neai Rdjagriha, and make the fii-st compila- 
tion of the doctrine taught by ShXkya. The Mdo-sdi or Sitra class, is 
compiled by Kun-Dgah-vo, (Sans. A’nanda) The Jhtlvd (Sano. VvnAya,) 
by NYE'-viB-.Hk’aoii (Sans. XJpXli^, the Ma-mo, or CA’Aos-MMOM-pa- 
Mdlsod (Sans. Ahhidhamta) by Hod-seung (Sans. KXshyapa.,) He pre- 
sides over the sect for several years, appoints Kun-jDgah-vo his successor, 
and dies on tne Bya-gag-xkang hill near jRAjagriha. Leqf&79, 

Leaf 684 Kun -Dgah-vo (Sans. A’nanda) alter having been for naany 
years the head of the Bauddha sect, intrusts the doctrine of ShXkya to 


* Seo my MS. Translation of Ths death of ShXkva. 
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Shanahi-gos-chan, appoints liiin his successor, and dies in the middle of 
the Ganges (on an ima^ary island) between Yangs-pa-chan and Ma- 
gadha. His body is divided into two parts. The one is taken by the 
Ltchahfi race at Yangs-pa-chan, who erect a Chaitya to contain it : 
the other part by the king of Magadha, who likewise builds a Chaitya, 
at Skya-sn&r-hu (Sans. Pdtahputra) over his share of relics. 

Leaf&&7. Nyi-mahi-gung is received into the religious order by 
Ktjn- JDg-ah-vo ; is ordained and instructed how to introduce the faith 
into CdsAmtr, as it had been foretold by Shakya, leaf 688. How he 
civilized the Serpent race and their chief Huiuta : — ^how he planted 
and blessed the sai&on there, and how he laid the foundation of the 
Bauddha religion in the Cdshmir country, one hundred years after the 
death of ShXkya, who had mentioned that country, as a suitable place for 
dwelling and contemplation. 

Leaf 690. Shanahi-gos-chan intrusts ihe Bauddha doctnne to Nye'- 
SBAS ; — he to Dhitika ; — ^he to Nag-po — and he to Legs-Mt’hong. 

One hundred and ten years after the death of Shakya the priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan violate in many respects his precepts. — Many disputes 
about trifles. — ^At last, seven hundred accomplished priests (Sans. Aihan, 
Tib. Dgra-hchom-pa) make a new compilation of the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our Septuagmt,) the name of 
'Bdun-'^rgyas-yang-dag-par-'Svjod-pa, “ that has been very clearly expressed 
by the seven hundred’ (accomplished priests.) 

Thus ends the 11th volume, translated (m the 9th century) by Vidya- 
KABA PRABHA, and Bhariiia Shri psabha, pandits from India, and by the 
Tibetan Jjo-ts&va (interpreter) Bande-Z^pal-jETbyok. On the tliree last 
leaves, from 706 to 708, are some remarks on the defects of these two 
volumes (by a Lama, Nam-JWk’hah-gbags in the monastery of Snar-thang not 
fhr from Teshi-hhun-po) such as obsolete terms, bad translation, incorrect 
text, repetition of stories told before, &c. He advances several reasons, 
why the sacred volumes have been left in this state by the ancient reviewers. 
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Twelfth and thirteenth (or ^ Na, ana ^ volumes op the Jhdvi. 
The first has 458, the last 473 leaves. There are in the two volumes 64 books. 

Title, Sans. Vindya XJttara grantha. Tib. lidul-va-Gzhung-hlama. 
£.ng. “ The chief text-book { or last -svork) of rdigious discipline.” 
Subject, NYE-viH-HK’HOR ('Sans. Uviu) the supposed compiler of the 
T>ulva collection, puts to ShXkya several special cases, as to -irhich class 
of transgressions particular faults or sins should be referred ; or whether 
it be lawful to do or use such and such a thing. And Shaxya answers 
him as to each , He addresses ShXkya, by the term JStsun-ga. “ Reverend 
Nye-var-hk’hor, in this last volume, is alwJtys mentioned by his 
Indian name UpXli, except in the eleven first books, which form a dis- 
tinct work. At the end of this volume are the words TJpalis-kun-dris-pa 
xdsogs-so, — “ all the queries of Upali are ended or finished.” 

The names of the translators or pandits of these two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 
of Kluhi-boyal- J frs’HAN, a celebrated interpreter. 

Calcutta, Ath September, 1831. 


T may here close my Analysis of the JDulvh collection, firom the tenor of 
which may in some measure be judged what is to be found in the remaining 
eighty-seven volumes of the Kahgyur. Of the whole of this voluminous 
compilation I have, however, prepared a detailed Analysis with occasional 
translations of such passages as excited curiosity, particularly the relation 
of the Life and Death of Shakya. The Whole are deposited in manuscript 
among the archives of the Asiatic Society, and will at any time be available 
to the scholar, who may also consult the first volume of the Society’s Journal* 
page 375, for a general vie^ of their contents by the late Secretary, 
Professor "Wilson. 

20tA October, 1835. 

z 
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III. 


ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

IN NEPAL, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL COURTS. EXTENT OF THEIR 
JURISDICTION, AND MODES OF PROCEDURE. 


By B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

JSrUish. Residjmt %h N^pal 


This subject is one that possesses much interest whether for the legislator, 
the historian, or the philosopher In Hindustan we look in vain for any 
traces of Hindh legislation or government. The Moslem conquerors have 
everywhere swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 
doctrines fot those of the conquered. Even in RAjput^na, it may be 
doubted whether we have the pure and unmixed practices of Hindu legis“ 
lators and judges, or whether their necessary connection and intercourse 
with Muhammedan governments have not more or less modified their notions 
on these subjects, and introduced changes more or less considerable. But 
in Nephl at least we may be sure that nothing of this kind has occurred. 
Separated till very recently from any mtercourse with Hindustiin, shut up 
within their mountain fastnesses, the Nepfilese have been enabled to pre- 
serve their institutions in all their Hindfi purity ; and undoubtedly, if we 
wish to enquire what are the features of tlie Hmdfi system of jurisprudence, 
it is in Nep41 we must seek for the answer. 
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Mr. Hodoson is the first who has enabled us to obtain something hke 
a precise and practical view of this complex subject. He has acquired his 
knowledge by dint of painful perseverance in submitting repeated written 
interrogatories to individuals who had either previously filled, or were then 
filling, the first judicial situations in Nepdl. These individuals gave 
written answers to his inquiries ; and from various motives they might 
be presumed to speak out fairly. One of these persons presided for many 
years with a high reputation for ability over the Supreme Court of Justice 
at KathmAndu. Another was the present jDJiarm&dhik&n of Kepi.1, a 
Brahman of great and various acquirements,' and, from his situation, fami- 
liar with the legal administration of the country. 

The information thus obtained was recorded by Mr. Hon&bON, and 
transmitted by him to the Governor General in the form of a literal trans- 
lation of the questions and their answers ; to which were added, at separate 
times, several supplementary papers containing the result of his own local 
observation and research. The Governor General deemed the information 
collected by Mr. Hodoson of sufficient interest and importance to authorize 
its publication. 

In attempting to arrange these valuable materials in a more connected 
and systematic form, any alterations or omissions in the original text have 
been scrupulously avoided, which might perhaps hazard the correctness of 
the details, or by taking firom their fireshness diminish their chance of 
interest with the earnest enquirer. 

Some of the more remarkable features of the Hindfi system of juris- 
prudence seem to call for notice in these preliminaiy lines, if only for the 
purpose of drawing the reader’s attention to the subject, and furnishing 
him with an inducement, perhaps, to enter on an enquiry that promises 
well to reward any attention bestowed upon it. 

The judicial system of the Nipilese appears to differ from our Euro- 
pean svstem in having no separate jurisdictions or modes of proceeding 
for criminal trials and civil siuts. Of the four Central Courts, as well as pf 
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those of tihe provinces, each is competent to the dispatch of either business, 
and in the forms established there appears little distinguishable. Another 
feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the 
tnal by ordeal to the decisions of civil suits, where there is a want of evi- 
dence both oral and written. A third feature in which it differs from that 
of Europe is, the compelling the convicted criminal to confess ; he being 
subjected to the torture of whipping till the desired result is obtained, 
without which he may not receive the full pumshment of his offence. 
But the most peculiar feature of the system is that which belongs to it as 
the code of a Hindd people, I allude to the great importance attached to 
questions of caste, the cognizance of these being restricted to the highest 
Court (the Inta Chaph), in whatever part of the kingdom the subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted whether the system followed in all these 
Courts might not be improved by a closer approximation to European 
practice, but of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it, as compar- 
ed at least with English jurisprudence, there can be as little doubt that we 
should do well to take a lesson from them. 

Thus, the Nipdlese are not so averse to receive proof of a criminal’s 
guilt as we are. Provided he he proved guilty, they are not very particular 
as to the means They consider in fact that the business of a judge is 
not to screen a criminal, but to convict him, and they deem the most satis- 
factory conviction of all, the voluntary confession of the criminal. Another 
particular which we might with great advantage adopt from them is, the 
celerity of their proceedings. No delay is ever suffered to take place as 
soon as a complaint is made, or information given ; the parties with their 
witnesses are sought for, and, as soon as produced, the investigation pro- 
ceeds at once to a conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 
is, their reception of each party’s story in civil suits as told by 
himself, or of the prisoner’s defence in criminal cases, without allowing 
a third person by his studied glosses to come between the judge and the 
truth. They appear to be sensible that manner as well as matter are to be 
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regarded, -when we desire to judge of the good faith with which a 
statement is made. 

In other particulars the Nepdlese system appears to partake of 
the excellencies and defects of our own. Thus the prisoner in criminal 
cases has always the privilege of confronting his accusers, and of cross- 
examming them ; while on the other hand, m civil suits they have (consi- 
dering the poverty of the country) as excellently graduated a scale of pick- 
ing the pockets of both plaintiff and defendant, as is to be found in the 
practice of our own “ reason-made-perfect” system.* 

There are other valuable peculiarities of the Nepdlese system which 
deserve to be particularly noticed. Thus, it will be remarked, that tbp 
Courts seek in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters ux 
dispute to arbitration. This natural and highly advantageous system, only 
recently made the practice of the English Courts, has prevailed in N^^pdl 
for ages. Again, tliere are no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. AU 
is taken and rated only for what it is worth. Neither is there any restriction 
against parties becoming witnesses in their own causes, — speaking under 
similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external witnesses. 

Oaths are very sparingly 'used, and in general rather as substitutes for 
evidence than as a means of validating it. This indeed is the most ancient 
and almost the universal acceptation of testimony on oath. It prevents as 
a consequence, in r^ard to witnesses, the adventitious crime of peijury or 
oath-breaking, leaving the more simple crime of false-witness in its place. 
But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lies in the sparing 
employment of records, which are never used for trivial objects. This is a 
chief cause of the quick dispatch of business which signalizes the N^pdl 
Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business : — a marked contrast 
to our own Indian system wherein an over-weaning attachment to record 
is the source of dreadful expence and delay of justice. 


* Law it the perfection of reason. 
2 A 
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The Nfepdl Courts again are always sitting. They have neither 
vacations nor terms. This, too, and the extreme simplicity of the forms 
of procedure, which are full of reason and of efficacy, are principal causes 
of the quick dispatch of business. 

The peculiar constitution of the Nepdlese panchayet might furnish use- 
ful hints for its introduction under our Government, where hitherto it has 
not been found to work well ; nor does the extension of the jury system to 
-the Mofussil Courts promise to meet so clearly the habits and ideas of the 
people, as this simple and primitive organ of the admmistration of justice.* 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEPAL. 

I. Courts at the Capital. 

There are four courts of justice ( Ny&ya Sahhd) at Kathmandd. The 
first and chief is called Kot Singh ; the 2d Inta Chaph the 3d T&ks&r ; and 
the 4th Dhansdr : 


§ 2. Jurisdiction. 

“ t There are no regular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
local, of these courts, nor indeed of any court in N^pdl Offences, how- 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man’s whole 
substance, can be decided only in the Xnta Chaph, whereto they must 
be at once transferred, for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 


* The above remaika were for the most part penned by the late Captain Herbert, into 
whose hands the volnminons MSS. were placed by Mr. Secretary Swinton, in order to bo 
condensed and prepared for publication. They were afterwards arranged, and the interrogatory 
style broken down in order to save space, by the late Mr G. M. Batten, Deputy Secretary 
to Goi eminent in the Folitical Department, and were finally submitted to the author for his 
approval and correction before publication. Mr. Colebrooke’s account of Hindfi Courts of 
Justice, m the Trans, jBoy. jIs Soc, II., had not then appeared. J. P, Sec. As. Soo. 

t Inverted commas denote where the author’s manuscript is directly followed. 
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shape, in any other court of the Capital or its environs'*' as they must be 
referred to it, prior to and for sentence, if they origuiate in any court of 
the mountains or of the TaraL But all other causes of a criminal or 
quasi criminal nature, (such as trespass, assault, battery, slander, 
revihm?, fee which in N^pdl are punished by whipping, petty tines, and 
short imprisonment, and for which the plaintiff can never have a civil 
action of damages) may be heard in any of the four courts of Kathmandd, 
or in any court of the provinces — as may all civil actions whatever with- 
out limitation.” 

§ 3. Officers attached to the courts and their several Junctions. 

All the four courts are unde” the control of one, and the same supreme 
judge, called the JDitha. 

There are two Bichdns, or judges for each of the three courts, Kot 
Singh, TaJesAr, and Bhans&r, who conduct the interrogation of the parties 
and ascertain the truth of their statements Subordinate to the Bichdns 
are the following executive officers : 

For the Kot Singh or supreme civil court — 

1 Khardar, 1 Jemadar, 2 Amdld&rs, and 

1 Major, 2 Havilddrs, 40 StpAhis.-^ 

“ The Sichdris are, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 
every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in • the metro- 
politan courts. The Ditha, or pr^ident extraordinary of all the courts. 


* The great valley, and its immediate n ghbonrhood naturally form the peculiar domain 
of the Metropplitan Courts, but definite legal bounds of jarisdiction are unknown to the system 
and alien to its genius and cbaractei. The rivers Dud Cost and TrisiU Ganga are the eastern 
wnd western limits respectiveW of the local jarisdiction^ vl the first iiistanc«, of the Courts of 
the Capital* H, 

t These military terms, enrrent below, prove nothing against what has been noted above, 
as to the absolute indenendenee of the civil institutions of ]^3ep^l upon Moslem models* The 
Gotkkas borrowed their military system entirety from below* but from ns not from tbe Mogbels. 
Here and there indeed the Mussulman name of a civil functionary has crept into use of late, 
but is vox et prseterea nihil.^" The npdAit, are not regulars, but a sort of militia or pro- 
Tlnoials^ exclusively attached to the oodrts* H* 
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is a badge of conquest ; and his function, tliougb by use now understood, 
js anomalous. Where he is not personally present, the StcJiuns are judges. 
Where he is, they share his judicial functions as assessors ; but chiefly 
enact at present, the part of our barristers. So the mthtary menials of the 
court are excrescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 
agents were the Mahan Naikia/is and their Ma/idmahs — the Tol-mals, &c. 
&c., as set down under Jn/a Chapli.” 

In each of the courts TalcsAi and DhansAr — 

1 Khard&r, 3 Amald&rs, 

1 Jemaddr, and 

2 Havilddrs, 25 Sip&Jiis. 

These ofdcers serve processes* in civil suits ; see to the forthcoming of 
unwilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits ; and carry into execution 
the court’s judgment. 

The following officers belong to the Inta Chapli or supreme criminal 
court — 

1 JBieh&ri or Judge, 40 Sip&his, 16 KdtwAls, 

1 Arazhkgi, 2 MahAnaiktahs, 2 Kumhal-naikiahs,^ 

2 Kharddrs, 128 Mahdmahs, 1 TolpradhAn,^ 

2 Jetnaddrs, 15 T6l-mals, 1 Pasalpradhdn, 

4 Maeilddrs, 24 Choki-mahdmahs, 2 Tehvllddrs, and 

4 Amalddrs, 1 Kotwdl-naiktah, 6 Sahiddrs. 

The Arazb^gi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 
over and ansv^erable for executions. Immediatdly under him are the Ma- 
hdnaikiahs, or superintendants of Mahdniahs^ who search for and apprehend 
criminals, and execute almost all processes^ and sentences in civil and 

* See preceding note toaching the nihtary executive of the courts. H. 

The Kumhtl4utikiak is head of the craft of potters , each craft has a head, hut none 
has any special conBection mth the court. H. 

r The TilpradhAn is not, properiy, a judicial functionary . his duty is to levy the fixed lax 
of 1^ rupees upon each Newdr inerchant returning firom £hote. H. 

S See preceding remark. Here is plain proof that the military are accessary and mere 
badges of conquest, all functions being provided for vnthout them, H. 
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criminal causes, carrying into eflEect the sentences of the courts, whether 
whipping or other. The MdMnaikiahs are always in attendance ; the 
M&Mniahs attend by turns. They do not perform watch and ward ; that 
duty belongs to the military : but in case of disturbance actually 
commenced or hue and cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt- 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the offenders. There is a Tol-m&l to 
or superintendent of each T61, or ward of the city. If the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is the ToUm&l's business to identify the said 
person, and point out his residence to the M&Mniahs, whose duty it is to 
secure him. 

The Choh%-m&Mniahs are the guards of the jail. 

The K6tw&ls, under their NatkiaJi, perform various kinds of menial 
service for the JDttlia and SieMris during their sitting in court. They 
attend by turns four at once. The Tehvild&r has charge of all monies 
paid into the court on whatever ground. The JBahid&r keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Kharddr writes the Kmln&mahs and RdtiMmah* 
in each cause. 

The judges and others attached to the courts receive s^aries from the 
Government and take fees also- 

The above courts sit for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivals, 
JDasahara and Diw&li, when only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any of the judicial authorities of Kaih~ 
mand& make circuits : but the Ditha has the power of sending to any part 
of the kingdom special judges (JBicMri,) to investigate ofiicial malversation 
and oth^ particular cases when such occur. 

“The Ditha, or sujaeme judge, personally prem^s over the JKot 
Singh and Inia Chaph, constantly and habitually, these two being in fact 
his own courts for the dei^atch (as we idtouM say, tlmngh the term, as 
we shall soon see, wotikl not aetiudly pomrtray the process,) of civil 
and criminal business respectively, and as wdl originally, without limit, 

2 B 
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as by way of appeal in the last resort. The Ditha also sometimes goes to 
preside personally in the Taks&r and Dhansdr when any grave matter 
therem arising calls for his presence.” 

The subordination of the TaJesAr and DhansAr courts to the Ditha is 
illustrated at length by Mr. Hodgson in the following manner : — “ The 
Bich&ris of those courts hear, to a conclusion, all civil causes of whatever 
amount, that plaintiffs choose to bring before them. They also hear, to 
a c<mclusion, all plaints of wrongs done and suffered, save only such 
as entail a punishment touching life or limb, or involving total confis- 
cation. But at the close of each day they are obliged to go to the 
Ditha and report, verbally merely and summarily, that such and such 
casea have come before them, and been heard, and that in their opinion 
such and such awards should be made. The Ditha may assmit; and 
then the awards are made accordingly by the respective JBichdris next 
morning in the Taks&r and Dhans&r as the cases may have origin- 
ated. Or the Ditha may dissent and direct in any case another 
decree, and that without desiring to know more of sucn case than is thus 
verbally set by the Btch&ri concerned. The BUMm may, in 

this event, if he please and be acute, argue the topic and perhaps convince 
the Ditha he is right and the Ditha wrong. Then again the award propos- 
ed by the Bich&ri will hold ; else, the Ditha will either immediately 
direct another award ; or he will do so, after examining any documentary 
evidence adduced in the cause and brought to him for perusal by the JBi- 
ch&lei. ftat if umther the Bich&ri's verbal report of the case, nor &e docu- 
ments produced by them for summary examination by the Ditha afford him 
satisfaction (as however in 90 cases out of 100 they do) the Ditha Will 
proceed to such Bich&ri's court and hear the cause anew.* presiding him-« 
self in that court for the occasion. Swdi is the mode of the Dittia s 


* There u no vant of leisure on the port of the JDstAa to prevent hio As lo y tbie, so often 
as may be necessary. Arrears of bnsiness are nnknown to the conxts of ipkl, and the 
current affairs of every court leave its judges at all times abundanoe of spare time. H. 
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ordinary control over tlie Tdks&r and Dhans&r in cases where both parties 
assent to the judgments given in those courts. If either party dissent, 
then there is an appeal &om the Tdksdr and DJums&r to the Ditha in the 
Kot Singh, and herein consists another step and degree of subordination in 
those courts to the Ditha. In appeals, as there are, now at least, no 
records or next to none (formerly recording to a small extent was in use) 
in any court of primary or supenor jurisdiction, the original parties and 
witnesses must all proceed to the supenor court. In regard to jthe form 
of the references which are necessarily made by the inferior courts of 
KathmandA in all cases (and by the provincial courts^ in all cases touch- 
ing life or limb or the substance of a man’s property) to the Ditha for his 
sentiments as to the award, even though there be as yet no appeal to 
him, judgment not having Been in fact had, such references are made by 
the Kathmandh Sich&ris by word of mouth simply and summarily, as above 
narrated ; these Bicharis, moreover, in all cases, civil as well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at the same time the written acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or offending party, signed by such party. This 
document has always a principal weight in settling the affair in the Ditha' s 
opinion ; but it wili not bar the loser’s or criminal’s appeal to the Ditha' s 
own court, either bemg allowed to allege and prove in appeal undue 
threats or violence in extorting such acknowledgement or confession.” 

The Biqh&ris of the Tdks&r and Dhans&r cannot send any pecsmi to 
jail or put hi i h in irons. They may only deitain him m court pending the 
decision on his case, when if it be necessary to put him in irons or send 
him to jail it must be done with the sanction of the Ditha. They can, in 
general, fine to any extent by theu own authority, but if they pleeise they 
may refer a grave fine to the Ditha or Sh&raMr Sabhd (Council of State.) 

The Ditha in Inta ChapU can imprison a man for any number of 
months that may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremcmy 
called Sr&ddh-p&ksh, at whidi period the Ditha must report to the Dhari- 
ddr Sdbhd, or Council of State, and take their sanction for each case of 
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further imprisonment Tn general, the Ditha in Into ChapK can fine to 
any extent without sanction of the Bhdrad&r SabM. Now and then a very 
grave case may be carried by the Diiha himself to the JBhdraddr SabM, 
which then usually awards the fine suggested by him. 

But the Ditka cannot inflict any punishment touching life or limb, 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to and 
obtaining the sanction of the RAj BMraddr SabM or R&ja in Council. 

§ 4. Other Courts at KathmandA. 

Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re- 
gistry — that for houses is called the CAi-bhandSl — ^and that for lands, the 
BM-bhandB. All deeds of transfer of houses and lands are registered in 
these courts ; tuad copies, with the JLAl mohr or State seal attached, furnished 
to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 
There is another court of special jurisdiction called the Dafter-hhAneh, 
in which the disputes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
for pay are investigated. 

None of the above courts has criminal jurisdiction, and whatever 
penal offences may issue out of soldiers’ claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, are carried to the Inta Chapli. 

The Bangya-baithak or KwmAn Ckok, at KathmaudA, is not a court of 
.justice but the general record office of the fisc, A separate Ditha pre- 
sides over it. 

The whole of the courts of Kathnandh arc sitAtvad within ei^ty or 
ninety paces of each other. 

“ The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the JDAd Cost, East, 
and Trisul Ganga, West : but Bhcdgao* and Patmn have their own courts : 
and every where there are village courts. Its tnaccutate genius is the 
chief characteristic of the N^pdl judicial administration as of that of the 
whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.” 
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II. Judicial Administeation ot the Inteeiok. 

§ 5, Local Courts. 

The valley of Nfepdl being assumed as a centre, the interior of mountain 
districts are dit dcd for judicial purposes into Eastern and Western parts, 
each of which is sub-divided, or liable to sub-division. At present to the 
eastward there is only one grand section, called from its boundaries the 
section of the Michi and Eud Cosi. To the westward there are two 
lai^e sections; the former of which is denominated the division of the 
Kali and EMri, and also the Kih-par division: the latter is called the 
section of the Kdlt and Marsydngdi, and it is also known as the Mdiyh- 
Ichand circuit. 

Two EicMns, acting together, preside over each of the greater 
divisions above laid down. Their courts are frequently ambulatory, but 
there are fixed judicial residences for them. In the greater eastern divi- 
sion there are two, one at Mdnjh-Teliand, the other at Chayanpur. To 
the westward there are four : — two for the Kdli-pAr arrondissement, at 
Edglung-clumr and at Eini, and two for the MdnjA-khand, at Pohhara 
and at TdrM. 

The administrators of the Tar&i, or low lands, appoint their own judi- 
cial authority (called Faujd&r), who transacts with other business the 
administration of justice upon the old Moghel model. The Faujd&r's 
appointment must be ratified by the Earhir. 

For all the Tardt there are six SdbaJis or general administrators ; 
and under each Sihah, sometimes two, sometimes one, Faujddr. 

For the division of Morang, +here are one Sdhah and two Faujddrs ; 
for Sabtan-Mohotari, the same number ; for Bara Parsa, the same ; fo* 
RoutaJtat, one Sihah and one Faujddr ; for ChUwan-Bhlvan, the same ; for 
Botwdly the same; for the Eoti~Tatdi, one Faujddr; for SaUidm, the 

same. Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest. 

2 c 
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The powers of the Provincial,* or local, courts are always the same, not 
being regulated with reference to the rank of the Governor of the Province 
for the time being. But, in cases touching life or limb, or involving confis- 
cation, breach of the laws of religion and loss of caste, every court of 
the interior must forward a written report with the offender’s confes- 
sion to Kathmandu to be laid before the Government which refers them 
to the Ditha The Ihtha reports the customary proceeding in such 
matters, and according to his report a royal co mm and is transmitted to 
the local court to award such and such punishment, or to send the 
offender and witnesses to Kathmandih, as the case may be. No go- 
vernor of a province or judge of a district court has power to decide 
cases involving loss of life or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(jdt 9nipdni): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military officers, fiscal officers, “ courtiers,” and others of whatever 
profession, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 
the confidence of government and are men of respectability and ca- 
llable of the charge. 

“ The village courts of the interior are presided over by one 
Prcgd-naikiah and four Pradhdn-Prajds, popular chiefs of the spot, who 
now act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or Dwdnah. 
Above than come the hdl Btchdris of the two divisions already named : — 
and, instead thereof in. PMpA and the sudder court of the governor, 
and in the Tar&i, that of the Sahhd or revenual administrator. 

Tlie ham of the judicial system iaithe interior is to be teoognized in 
the village courts, composed of a Ncakiak and 4 PraMcms ; the Dwdriah 
is merely a badge of conquest. 


^ The term Frovinciel rather implies a court of a vice-re^al ruler of a large tract : there 
are noae such iu eare the Ooremon of JDiiti aud Patpa, and the Siibaht of Ike low 
lands, H« 
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§ 6. Appeals. 

The supreme ordinary appeal court is the Kot SmgA, hut those who are 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the Ihtha to the Mahirdja, 
who in such cases directs the matter to be investigated, iii the JKdsi 
or JBhdraddr Sabhd, (Council of State). The result of this investigation 
when completed is reported through the chief minister to the prince wno 
issues definitive orders on the case, which are usually such as the report 
suggests. On such occasions, if the case should he a grave one, relatmg 
to loss of cctste, and such like, the Shiraddrs are assisted hy the Ditha 
and Sichdris of the Kot Singh. ; and, if need he, by the Dharmddhikdri 
also. 

No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in the first instance to the 
ShiradSr Sabhd. 

The appeal from the local courts of the interior lies in the first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the Bh&rad&r Sabhd in the man- 
ner above describe^. But “ the circumstance that in appeals from the 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair to Kathmandu ,* the 
extreme diflficuHies of the way; and lastly the impression naturally 
produced by the known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone appeals might be resorted to) has already referred its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to render 
appeals to the supreme tribunal very rare.” 

The inhabitants of Duti, and those of Pdlpd and SaUidnah, (which 
form two large provincial governments, always held by the first subjects 
of the state with imthority to nominate their own judicial functionaries) 
must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains eastward of the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions, the people’s first 
appeal from their local courts is to the hill Bichdns, their second to the 
Bitha of Kathmandi 
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Then there lies an appeal to the Kot Singh at Kathmandu, and finally 
to the Raja in Council: there is no separation of executive and judicial 
functions of government. 


§ 7. Courts of Bhatgaon and Patan. 

There are separate courts for the cities of Patan and Bhatgaon. 
Both places lie within the great valley, the former at the distance of two 
and the latter of eight miles from the capital. 

The Micl-Sabhd or chief court of Patan and that of Bhatgaon can- 
not try the Panch-hhata, or great crimes, involving peril of life or limb, 
or confiscation of a man’s whole substance ; but only offences punishable 
by trifling whippings or fines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the lands attached respectively to the towns iii ques- 
tion. There is an appeal from these 'courts to the chief court at Kufh- 
mandh and important cases aic often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supreme court of the capital. 

The officers attached to the Mhl-Sahhi or Pah-Sabhd at Patan, are as 
follows, the Dtibdiidh like the Ditha of Kathmandu is a supernumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the BicMn or true judge, and the 
Pradhdns or chief townsmen, his assessors. 


1 Dtcdtiah, who presides. 
1 Bichdri. 

4 Pradhdns. 

1 Bah'iddr. 

1 Patwdri. 

1 Goshwdra TehvUddr. 

2 Mahanndlkiahs. 


20 Mahdmahs 
2 Kofwdl naihiahs. 
24 KotiiCdls. 

14 Poraddr Jaws. 

8 Pot Mahdntahs. 
1 Chaudarl. 

1 Si-chandhl. 


The constitution of the LAm Pati or chief court at Bhatgaon, does not 
materially differ, except in a few of the titles, as Jua-Pradhdns, Thecha 
Pradhdns, Tuhr-naikiahs, kc. The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in § 3. The remainder belong to the fiscal. These 
courts being not merely seats of justice, but the centres of general admi- 
nistration. 

The court of Patan called Tusaal resembles the JBhn-hJumdU of 
Kathmaiidu, and that called Kund-hcdi ScAhA answers to the Chi-hhandel 
of Kathmandi. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions relative to the boundaries of lands and honses, or to ease- 
ments attaching to them, and small actions of debt also are tried in them. 

The TAsaal court at Shatgaon, like that of Patan, answers to the 
Bhu-hhandel of the capital, and that called Karmt-SabhA to the Chi- 
hhandel. When land is transferred by sale, or mortgage, its limits are 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tusaal, and 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It is unnecessary* to particularize the establishments of these revenue 
courts which differ little from those above given. 

There is a court at Shatgaon called Bandyoi-PradhAn. which has the 
exclusive cognizance of all disputes between the JBcmdyas* of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 

§ 8. Police. 

There is no civil establishment of watchmen in the cities of Nfepil, 
but the military patrole the streets throughout the night. Night brawls and 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Ditha in the Inta Chayli. 

The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
§ 4, the Dwdriah, 4 Pradhdns and from 5 to 10 Mahdniahs for each village, 
according to its size. 


* Bandyas are the toiuured and regular folioveis of the Baaddha faith. 

2 D 
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The Dw&riah assisted by the M^khiah or head villager* also collects the 
revenues and settles all the village disputes. He is in fact the principal 
source of justice in the villages. His cognizance extends over all cases not 
included in the Pcmch-khat, nor touching life or Umb, or the substance of a 
man's property- He cannot capitally condemn, maim, mutilate or confis- 
cate. He can imprison, and pumsh with the corah, and fine. The extent 
of his local limits is not fixed : sometimes he presides over several villages ; 
sometimes over only one, if it be large. 

The M^khidh is the representative of the community, the Dw&riah of 
the government, both in matters of revenue and justice. The latter is the 
lespmisible person, but he dcts with the assistance and advice of the former. 

III. Forms of Procedure. 

§ 9, Practice of the Courts. 

In civil suite, if the plaintiff be not forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if not immediately found, bail is taken trom the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he is let go ; but no decision is ever come to in such circum- 
stances. If the defendant be the absent party, he is not on that account 
cast. He must be searched for, and until he is found, no decision can he 
come to. 

The parties almost invariably plead vivd voce, but the plaintiff 
sometimes begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 
universally tell their own tale ; but instances of a pleader (Mukshir ), being 
employed have occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 
was incapable. Professional or permanent pleaders are unknown. So 


* The* head villager is called by the Iturhattialu the Gatm Mukhidh ; by tbt* Newdr^^ 
Naiktak and Pradkdn Prajd ; m the Tardi, the rdyat. The ryots are called Prajds in 
the hills both by Pdrbattiahi and Netodrs, The Dwdrtuh is a title of the new dynasty^ The 
duties of this officer and of the Pradkdn Praja belong father to the head of ** Courts of 

Justice.’^ H. 
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likewise are professional informers and public prosecutors. There aie 
none of either. The casual informer is sole prosecutor. Evidence of oral 
testimony, of writings, of decisory oaths and oaths of purgation and im- 
precation, is admitted in all the four courts of the capital. Ordeal is only 
resorted to in grave cases when oral and documentary evidence are want- 
ing, but in such case Ihe cause must be removed to the Inia Chaph if 
it should not have originated there. 

The proceedings of each court rmain in that court, excepting the 
accounts of the receipts on behalf of the state from the decision of suits ; 
these are transferred periodically to the Ktandri Ckok. 

“The first great object of the courts of N^pdl, when UtigaBts 
come before them, is not trial, but reconcilement. The parties and 
witnesses all clamorously urge what occurs to them (never upon oath), 
and try their strength against each other. The general result of this 
apparently uncomely but really effectual procedure, is to bring the parties 
to an understanding, which the court takes care that the loser shall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thus succeed iu bringing the parties to reconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court's summary arbitrameut, upon a 
view of the animated exhibition just described, then, and then only, the 
trial in our sense begins : the first st^ of which is to bind the parties to the 
issue : for that is the meaning of the biri, a cerembn> which 

then takes place, and here, first, oaths are permitted ; which very generally 
are used, instead of evidence, not to etn^lrm evidmice. If the testimony of 
external witnesses is readily forthcoming, it is taken and preferred. But iu 
general, the parties themselves must look to that point well, for the court 
seldom cares to delay or to exert itself, in order that witnesses may appear. 
Neither the people nor the judges de«m external witnesses tne one thing 
indispeimble. If such axe not readily forthcoming to give decisive testi- 
mony, the court and country are agreed as to the propriety of at once 
resorting to other modes of proof ; with which, though we were once fanit- 
liar with them, justice is now deemed by us to have little connection. These 
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are,— -decisory oaths of the parties, in civil causes, either party taking the 
oath at their pleasure ; purgatory oaths of the accused in 5o»ie penal causes ; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal matters ; and lastly, 
Panch&y&ts, chiedy applied, but not exclusively, to civil actions. 

§ 10. Course of a Civil Suit. 

Whoever has a complaint to make goes into court : the JBichdn asks 
hiyn against whom his plaint is, where the defendant is, and of what nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff explains, and then asks for a runner of 
the court to go with him, to whom he may pomt out the defendant. The 
Stchdri gives the necessary order to the jetmddr, the jemaddr to the 
havilddr, and the, havilddr to the sipdhis. The sipdM ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintiff ; which paid, he goes with 
him and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, the Sichdrt interrogates the 
parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going to trial, in which case pdn pMl, or some 
small fees only, all charged to them. 

For instance, in a claim advanced for debt ; if the debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as 
soon as he can collect the means, which he hopes to do in a few days — in 
this case, the Sichdri will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may reply that he cannot wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; if so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the debtor, 
with directions to see the producing of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever property he 
lias, and bring it into court. The Dilha and Jiichdris then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro- 
duced in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy the debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor’s goods and chattels. 
In matters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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action to be valid, from fire per cent, to ten per cent, of the property 
litigated is taken (see § 14) and no more. 

But if the parties cannot be brou^t to an understanding and persist 
in positive affirmation and denial, the plaintiff is commanded by the 
Bich&ri formally to pledge himself to prosecute his claim to a con- 
clusion in the court wherein he is and no other. The words enjoining 
the plaintiff thus to gage himself are these, Mri* tMpo, and the act con- 
sists in the plaintiff’s taking a rupee in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying at the same time “ my claim is just and I 
gage myself to prove it so.” The defendant is then commanded to take 
up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself, similarly, duly to atthnd 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which he does by formally deny- 
ing the claim made against him, and upon this denial he likewise strikes 
the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited in court. The next step is for 
tne court to take the fee, called karpan, of five rupees from either party. 
Both Mri and karpan are the perquisites of the various officers of the 
court, and do not go to the government. 

The giving of kavpan by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute to the decision of the ordeal : and accordingly, as soon as 
the karpan is paid down, the Ditha acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to undergo it is thereupon issued from the Darkdr, but when it has 
reached the court, the Ditha and Siehdris ‘first of all exhort the par- 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis- 
pute by Panch&yat or other means than ordeal, which if they will not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to proceed. (See § 15.) 


* Bh'i means a cliain ; the act of ** thiping the obliges the parties to persevere to 
a decree, and prevents them from withdrawing the action • the proceeds go to the Bickdri* H. 

2 £ 
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§ 11. Form of Procedure in a Criminate Cause. 

The process in a ciiminal suit may he illustrated by the following 
example : 

If any one come into court and state that a certain person has killed 
such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the informer is instantly 
interrogated by the court thus; how? when? before whom? the corpus 
delicti where? &c. &c. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
or saying that thou^ he has no other witnesses than himself to the fact of 
murder, he pledges himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a failure 
in the proof. This last engagement when tendered by the accuser is imme- 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually ; after which 
one or more Sip&his of the court are seat with the infsvmer to secure the 
murderer, and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, which^ 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an interrogation of the accused. 
If the accused confess the murder, there is no need to call evidence : but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose positively 
to their having seen the accused commit the murder, the accused is again 
asked what he has to say, and if he still refuse to confess, he is whipped 
into a confession ; which, when obtained, is reduced to wnting and attested 
by the murderers. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to jail. Thits 
theft, robbery, incest, &c. are tried in N^pfil, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Hach prisoner receives a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 
few condiments. 

§ 12. Jad Delivery. 

“ The necessity of lustrating the city at the Dasaltara, has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated within the city,) must then be emptied at all 
events , and it is usual to empty it judicially disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. 
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Bat this is neither the principal nor only delivery held daring the year. 
In fact, the idea of/MHwftcaZ jail deliveries belongs to a system, of migratory 
courts not always sitting, as that of regular deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The N^pAlese system of judicial administration is neither ambu- 
latory nor accurate : but it has few and trivial delays, and offenders are 
speedily dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neither having 
vacations nor making circuits.” 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, the Ditha makes out a calendar 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus- 
tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. This list the J>itha carries to 
the Sh&raddr SahM, (Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, after the JDitha's allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another punishmeat substituted. The list so altered or 
ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned by the Prince — after which it is re- 
delivered to the Ditha; who makes it over to the Araz-bigi — the Araz-bSgi 
taking the prisoners and the MaAdn Na/ikiahs, and some men of the P6rya* 
caste with him, proceeds to the banks of the Dishenmotif where the sentence 
of the law is inflicted by the hands of Pdryas, and in presence of the Araz- 
hi§ i and Mah&n Naikiahs. Thus are grave offences involving the penalty of 
life or limb treated. 

^ 13. Fees, Costs amd Fines. 

I'fd fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of his commencing his 
pleading, exhibiting a document. In civil causes, wherein the plaintiffs 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant and consequently it needs 
only to compel the latter to liquidate a claim of which he does not dispute 
the justice, dasond-bisond, or five per cent, to ten per cent, according to 
circumstances of the amount of property, as has been explained in the 
description of the procedure of a civil cause, is taken ftom the parties. 


* The Tileat of the rile. 
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Where there is affirmation and denial by the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then the charges called Mri and karpan, which have also 
been explained, attach ; and beyond these there are no other expenses atten- 
dant on the prosecution of civil suits. 

The tax called jitauri means what is paid to the government in 
actions of debt and right from the winner ; and what is paid from 
the loser is called Ji&iauri. Jitauri is ten per cent, upon the property 
litigated, and h&rauri five per cent.; dasond-b'tsond and jitauri-Mraun 
are therefore nearly identical expressions ; the manner of their ap- 
plication requires more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and 
contrast in which the defendant (As&mi) does not persist in denying the 
plaintiff’s ( Sd/iu) claim, but only pleads present inability to pay, the Court, 
after the adducing of the plaintiff’s books of account and other documen- 
tary evidence, takes dasond, or ten per cent, of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff, and bisond, or five per cent, from the defendant, on the settle- 
ment of the cause in court. If the debtor deny the debt, in any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiff, and the defendant suffers ddnd* (fine) more or less, 
according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff, persisting in 
his allegation of a sum due, be cast ; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser ( PuMha ) suffers ddnd, proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accused ( Saccka) 


X>dnd IS not by itself a punishment. Punishments (Sazdna) are^ deadly maiming or 
niutilatingj imprisonmentt and whipping with nettles or the corah, a true informer or accuser is 
not Piddka , a false and malicious informed' or accuser is alone called (after conviction) Puidha, 
Jf in the case supposed the crime he proved, the informer will receive a reward from the 
government under the name of jUaurl, not pay a tax under that name. But if in such case the 
accusation be proved false, then the accuser will suffer ddtul» 

Ddnd is not double of jiUwrty but half of ddnd h Jitauri ; that is, the amount of ddnd la 
that which IS first decided according to circumstances, and is that which regulates the amount 
of jitaurU H. 
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gets fitauri* from the government : and thus in all cases of false allegation 
or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired, or false accusation of 
other sort or misdemeanor. 

In offences involving loss of life or limb, or degradation of a Brahman 
from his caste, neither jiimin-hdrauriy nor dasond-hisond attach : confiscation 
of the offender’s property follows. The Sandkuah or convicted felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informer goes free. 

In cases of disputes in court between sons by marriage, regarding their 
shares, the court after awarding equal shares to all, takes dasond from all 
alike ; neither hisandy nor jitaurU nor d&nd attach. If the son by wed- 
lock give not his share to the son by concubinage, and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking dasond from him : 
phul-pdn or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing else. Sons by 
adoption, if of equal caste wnth the sons begotten in wedlock, get equal 
shares with them ; if of meaner caste, less. Dasond attaches to the portion 
awarded; but neither dand xiov jt taut i. 

Neither dasond-bisond nor jitauti-hArauri attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or tor injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. 

In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for which there can be no 
civil action of damages) the offender suffers d&nd proportioned to his 
offence ; the complainant does not pocy jUaun or any tax whatever, 

14. Rules of Evidence. 

Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused. 
As cases are heard and decided as soon as. they occur, witnesses are 


* This jttauri, ostensible a present is in many cases actually a small fee or tax. Thus : 
file party receires a turben worth two rupees and pays for it fire nipeea But it is sometimes 
really a present, when the prosecutor is poor and mentonons ; m which case it is rated to 
cover his expenses daring the prosecution, and to afford him a small reward to boot, B. 

2 P 
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never obKged to attend long in the court. They therefore have no allow- 
ance whatever for food or travelling expenses. 

A man of rank is treated with much consideration ; but ordinarily he is 
required to go into court and depose like one of the vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait on hiwi at his house, and 
to procure his evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged from attendance : if their evidence be 
indispensable, some person who has the entree of the Zendnah is deputed to 
hear their evidence and report it to the court. 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 
recorded. 

Documents produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dis- 
pute, and are returned to the owners when it is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses in their own cases and always speak 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered to a witness in the first instance ; but if 
his evidence be contradictory or dissati^actory to either of the parties, 
he is then sworn and required to depose afresh on oath. If he is a Siva- 
mdrxi or Brahmaniokl Hindu he is sworn on the Han Vansa; if a 
Suddkist, <m the PcmcAa Maksha ; if a Masubmn, on the Kordn. 

The form of swearing on the Hart Vansa is thus described. The 
Bichdri of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the court to 
be smeared with cow dung,* and s|H:ead over with ptpal leaves, and a 
necklace of tulsi beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a sloka of 
which the meaning is “ whoso gives false evidence destroys his c.hiltlmn 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity,” hold- 
ing the Hari Vansa all the while on his head, and thus prepared he 

• Thw aolemn oath is w«ll worthy mtr ftttontioii. Osths in N4p«l are used generally as 
inhstitntes for erMeBco rather ttma to eonflrm it ; and the Bible, &c, prove that this was the 
primitive notion of mi oatiu H. 
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deposes. If there he reason to suppose that a witness is prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 
a full revelation. 

Peijurers* and suborners of pegury are fined or corp<Hrally, nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importance or otherwise of the cs^, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender’s caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a confisssion, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial ; no witnesses are called to prove his 
guilt ; moreover, if the prisoner should be fully convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself' 
and before such confe^ion under his own hand is obtained he cannot be 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
frifirhtened ; if these means fail, he is flogged with the coraky until he 
confesses ; and then his Teatl-nimah is written. 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
examine the evidence against him. 

If in penal cases, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses are his wiemies, then he may 
have the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
(sapat knya). 

In cases of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case of debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is brought bj 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial. 


♦ Strictly speaking false testimony, not peijnry, is tko okject of judicial vengeance. 
AU to testimony go to the credibility— -not to the competency; there being 

recognised excht$um$ of evidence. H. 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cases where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not that of the defendant ; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 

Tradesmen are allowed to adduce their entnes in their books to prove 
debts to them. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a Panchdyat 
of merchants, whose judgment is decisive upon conflicting entnes, &c. 

§ 15 Otdeal, 

The ordeal is called NyAya,* and the form of it is as follows ; 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the parties are respective- 
ly inscribed ; the papers are rolled up into balls ; the balls have 
pitja offered to them ; and from either partv a finef or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
twb annas| more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the havtlddt's of the court to take to the Queen’s tank,§ and 
with the havilddrs, a Btchdri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 
proceed to the tank ; as likewise two men of the Chdmdkhalak (or Chumdr ) 
caste. Arrived at the tank, the Stchari again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havild&rs, 
each with a reed, proceed one to the east, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the CMmAJehalaJcs, at this moment, all entei the water a 
little way, when the brahman performs phj& to Varuna, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man- 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


* Tteword “ Nytfyo," "justice, right” is teolioically applied solely to ordeal. H. 
t CaUed GMt. X Called NariamH. 

J This dipping in the Qnean’a tank is the most popular ordeal at present : hnt there are 
many others, lunilar to those formerly in use below, and indeed, all over to we dd . M. 
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inward thoughts and acts are known to the gods, Surya and Chandra, and 
Varuna and Yama, and that they will do right between the parties to 
this dispute. When the p^jd is over, the brahman gives the tilah to the 
two Chdmdkhalaks and says to them “ let the champion of truth win and 
let the false one’s champion lose.” This said, the brahman and the 
parties come out of the water. The Ch&mdkhaJtaks then divide, one going 
to the place where one reed* is erected, and the other, to the other reed 
They then enter the deep water and at a signal given both immerse 
themselves at the same instant. Whoso first emerges from the water, 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed with the scroll attached to it. 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball containing 
the scroll is opened and tne scroll read. If the scroll bear the plaintiff’s 
name, the plaintiff wins the cause; if the defendant’s, the defendant is 
victorious The fine, called jitauri is then paid by the winner, and 
that called hirauri by the loser ; besides which, five rupees are demand- 
ed from the winner in return for a turbanf which he gets ; and the same 
sum, under the name of SahM siddhah (or purification of the court) from 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, or jitaun, h&raun, 
pagri, and Sabhd siddh&h, are government taxes : and exclusive of them 
eight annas must be paid to the Mahdniahs of the court — ^eight annas 
more to the JCdfw’dfr — and, lastly, eight more to d^&Khaiddr or register. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided hy Nt/dif a, (oideal) when 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 
and have no documentary or oral evidence to adduce. 

§ 16. PancMpat. 

The Pcmch&yats in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being called to settle suits come before the courts ; the former to 
settle matters never brought under the court’s cognizance. 


* “ Marhtt” f Tb« turban fee u called Pagri. 
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Domestic Panehdtfats are very popular, especially among merchants 
whose wealth attracts the cupidity of the courts, and the community of 
whom can, on the other hand, always fbmish intelligent referees or Punch 
men. 

To the public Panchiyat, all mattetB may be referred (with the excep- 
tion of cases of hfe destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts, or at the 
desire of the parties ; but cases of battery and assault are not usually 
referred to these tribunals. 

The Punch men are appointed by the Pitha, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After selection of their Punch 
men by the pasties, the Pitha takes from them an obbgatiott to 
abide by the award of the Panchdyat. The court or government never 
appoint Panchdyats of their own motion, except when men of note are imder 
accusation ; but if parties expressly solicit it, stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Punch men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government wffl then ^ipoint a PunehAyat to ut on the 
case. But no man can sit on a PamhdyAt without tile ass^t of both 
parties. 

A Panchdyat of this sort often acta the part of a jury when men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Punch men. In civil actions 
too the parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Panchdyat to hear and decide without i^peid. 
Ordinarily Panchdyats are ehosen purely by the parties, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, the public and the government. The function of the 
Punch men appears to me to be essentially that of jurors. They find the 
verdict, and the court, out of which they issue and in which they assemble, 
merely enforces their finding. 

The Panchdyats assemble in the court out of which they issue, and 
cheers of the court are appomted td see that the Punch men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to prevent needless dday in the decision of causes 
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When Buchj however, does occur nevertheless, the matter is taken out of 
the hands of the Panchiy<U and decided by the court which appointed it. 

The Pwtehit/at has no power of its own to summon or to enforce the 
attendance of any person, to make an unwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production of necessary papers. All such executive aid being afforded 
by the court appointing it; and in like manner the decision of this 
tribunal is referred for execution to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own hy the Panchdyai would be a grave offence. 

The Punch are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the rtile, 
but a very large majority will suffice in certain cases. 

There are no permanent or established individual Punch men, but in 
all cases wherein Pdrbattiahs (Hindus of the mountains) are concerned, 
it is necessary to choose the Punch men out of the following distinguished 
tribes: — 1st Arjal; 2d Khudal; 3d Ptmd^; 4th Panth; 5th Bohdrah; 6th 
Romu; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the New&rs, 
the tribes fieom which. PoncA men must necessarily be chosen, are Ist Mtdkh; 
2d Shauulf 3d AiiOr; 4th Srisht. In matters affecting neither PdrhuUiahs 
nor Newdrs there is no limit as to the selection by the parties of their 
Punch men ; hut old, learned, honest and experienced men may be supposed 
to have the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 
expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the very 
idea of compensating them is abhorred. 

IV. The Law- 

^ 17. Codes applicubk to the different classes of inhabitants. 

Custom or precedent is the law in many cases ; the Dharmashdstra, or 
sacred canons, in many more ; and tlie decision of numerous cases depraids 
almost equally on both. 

Infringements of the laws of caste fall under the Shdstras-. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by the Dh A'chdr, or customary law 
of the province of Gorkhi. 
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The customs of the JBauddha portion of Nmits are peculiar to them- 
selves ; but in general the New&rs and P&riattidhs both, acknowledge and 
are subject to the same JDharmasMstra, although in some points there are 
appropriate usages for each. 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Ditha should be i^'ersed in 
the law Sh^stras, but he must be acquainted with the principles of law and 
justice, and be a man of high respectability. 

Neither is it required that the JBichdrts should receive a regular legal 
training ; but they must always be well educated, of high character, prac- 
tically acquainted with the law, and conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Ditha or Bichdn 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. 

§ 18. Adojttion, Inheritance, ^c. 

Whoever would adopt a child must do so with the consent of all Ids 
near relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
must proceed, and in which he must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of bis property, by will, in favor of such adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a Panch&yat. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be, or in fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. If miy 
one in adoptmg a son and assigning to him property at his death, hath 
n^iected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 
together several elders of tne tribe to which the deceased belonged and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe ; which usage governs 

the court’s decree. No man can adopt, or devise, at his own will and 
pleasure. 

With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is ascer- 
tained by reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 
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rules the ji Igment-seat in all cases of application to it. Amongst 
the Kh&s tribe, if a person hare a son bom in -vredlock, that son 
is his heir: if he hare no such son, his brothers and brother’s male 
descendants are his heirs : his married daughters, or their progeny, never. 
If he have a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion and no 
more. If he have a son by a concubine, and alter his death his brothers 
and descendants do not conceal the deceased’s wealth, but fairly state it to 
the bastard son, and give him a reasonable portion, the bastard son must, 
in such case, take what they give him, and he can get no more in any 
court ; but if they conceal the deceased’s wealth, and put ofiF the bastard 
son with idle tales, assigning him no share whatever, then the bastard son, 
if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased’s property assigned to 
him, to the total exclusion of the family so attempting to defraud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine must have a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will rest with them. If a K.h&s 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee firom him by will, either of 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save only and in moderation, to pious uses ; 
neither can a Kh&s adopt a son no of his kindred and make him his heir, 
if he have near blood relations. His first choice lies amoi^ his brother’s 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line ; his next among his daughter’s 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magar, Gurung, Mirmi, and Kairanti tribes agree with the 
Khds in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. 

The Siva-Margy section of the Netvdrs agrees mostly with the Par- 
hattiahs on all these heads. The Buddha-Margy section have some rule of 
their own. Among the Newdrs of both persuasions, the son by a concu- 
bine gets one-sixth of the share of a son born in wedlock. 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge calls for the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custim of their 
tribe. 
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§ 19. Crimes and Punishments. 

The great crimes (technically called Punch hhat') are those to which 
some of the following punishments are applied : — 1, Confiscation ol a man's 
entire property. 2, Cutting off ears and nose. 3, Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes and emasculating. 6, Suspendmg by the heels 
from a tree till dead. 6, Fla/mg alive. 7, Death by hanging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The above punishments can only be inflicted by the chief court of each of 
the three cities ( Kathmandu ; Phatgaan, and Patan.) The lesser adilats 
have power to cause the “ touchingf of the stone,” to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, to inflict slight corporal punishments, and so 
forth. 


*A more metliodical and complete enameratlon of the great punishments, (Panch Khata'— 
the word Khata being used to express as well the assigned penalty as the oUence) is the 
following : 

1, Death, 2, Mutilation. 3, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some vile caste, 
the otFender’s wires and children. 5, Confiscation. 

Nor IS this enumeration of the cmef offences the technical Sastnka one — but the more useful 
and practical enumeration derived from present usage modified by the original enumeration of 
the sacred law books. That enumeration is as follows ^ 

]. BraJm-hatya or brabmanicide. 

2- Strv-hatya, or woman killing,, 

3. BaUhatya^ or infanticide. 

4. GaO'hatya or cow killing. 

5. Agamya-gavan or incest in he peculiar Hmdh sense. H. 

t The Dhunya Chitayi or touching of a stone is this When a cause is decided the 
Bichdri orders a stone (any one) tp be brought, and upon it a few blades of JDUb grass to be 
put. He then commands the loaer of the cause to put a rupee and four dams on the atone and 
to touch it, observing to him you have committed an offence against the Mahdidja as well as 
the other party . that stone is the symbol of the Raja’s feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
your offence, and be freed*'' The rupee put on the stone is the Btchdri’s perquisite, and the 
four dams, that of the Mahdmah^ This usage is not observed m every cause decided, but only 
when it is held that sin (pdp) is necessarily attached to the losing party* and never in cases of 
ordeal. Others say tliat the stone has the ** cAuraji" or foot mark of the Ood Vishnu graved 
on it, (the Salxgrdm) and this account is more in harmony, with the usage of making atonement 
by an offering to it, than if it represented the sovereign of the state. H. 
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list of tbe chief offences above adverted to. 

1 KalyAn Dhan, or treasure^trove, i. e. appropriating it. 2, Patricide. 
3, Matricide. 4, Killing a Cow. 5, Killing a Brahman. 6, Killing a Woman. 
7, Procnring Abortion. 8, Killing a G^rit. 9, Incendiarism. 10, Pomoning. 
11, Theft and Robbery. 12, Taking einocher’s land by violence. 13, Seducing 
another’s wife. 14, Murder. 15, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to charita- 
ble and religious purposes. 16 , Agamya-gman or Incest. 

1st. — i>Aa» is treasure-trove of all sorts whatever ; including 
new mines. Secretly appro^iatii^ any such (which fdl belongs to the 
crown) is equivalent to theft, and is punished with death or confiscation in 
the chief adilat. If death be awarded, the Siehdri delivers the offender 
to the Jitah&niah and he to the Poryas, who execute the delinquent ; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the MaA&niaka, and the Mahan Nathiahs 
and the JBoMddrs, and others, going to the ddinquent’s house take the delin- 
quent’s oWn share of the whole famOy property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the shares of the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in these cases, as in others, an informant 
(PvMha) is necessary, and[ then there are two parties to the cause the 
informer (Pnl&ha) and .the accused (Sandkuah) whichever of them esta- 
blishes his case, gets a khUaat fi'om *he sirkir, paying pagA and 
Jttaun. If the informer loses, he is obliged to “ touch the stone,” and 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his means, more or less : (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the sirkdr as.;ttotinhalfthe sum paid by 
theloser as ddnd or fine. In the Pcmchkhat, the Kalydn IXhan above de- 
scribed is hdd the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the Mahdrdja. 

2nd. Patricide. — ^If any one, from the wantonimss of youth, or sdfish- 
ness, or avarice, or the instigation of his fiither’s women, should put his 
aged father under resriaint or imprison him? or starve him to death, such a 
wretch ( Sandkuak) must have his property confiscated, and be put to death 
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Then there lies an appeal to the Kot Singh at KathmanM, and finally 
to the Raja in Council: there is no separation of executive and judicial 
functions of government. 


§ 7. Courts of Shatgaon and Patan. 

There are separate courts for the cities of Patan and BJiatgaon. 
Both places lie within the great valley, the former at the distance of two 
and the latter of eight miles from the capital. 

The MM-Sabkd or chief court of Patan and that of Shatgaon can- 
not try the Panch-hhata, or great crimes, involving peril of life or limb, 
or confiscation of a man’s whole substance ^ but only offences punishable 
by trifling whippings or fines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the lands attached respectively to the towns in ques- 
tion. There is an appeal from these "courts to the chief court at Kath- 
mandu and important cases aie often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supreme court of the capital. 

The officers attached to the Mul-SabM or Pali-Sabhd at Patan, are as 
follows: the I)w&ti&h like the Pitha of Katlmundii is a supernumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the BicMii or true judge, and the 
Pradhdas or chief townsmen, his assessors 


1 Btcdnah, who presides. 
1 Bich&n. 

4 Piadhdns. 

1 Bahld&r. 

1 Patw&ri. 

1 Goshwtira Tehv'dddr. 

2 Mahannalktahs. 


20 Mah&mahs 
2 Kofwdl miluu/ts. 
24 Kotiv&ls. 

J4 Poutddr Jais'is, 

8 Pot Mult&uiahs. 
1 Chaudari. 

1 Si-chandhl. 


The constitution of the Ldm Pali or chief court at Bhatgaon, does not 
materially differ, except in a few of the titles, as Jua-Pt adh&ns, Thecha 
Pradhdns. Tuhr-naikiahs, kc. The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in § 3. The remainder belong to the fiscal. These 
courts being not merely seats of justice, but the centres of general admi- 
nistration. 

The court of Patan called TtLsaal resembles the Bhur-bhoM^l of 
Kathmandd, and that called Kund-haJi Sabhd answers to the CM-bhandel 
of Kathmandi. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions relative to the boundaries of lands and houses, or to ease- 
ments attaching to them, and small actions of debt also are tned in them. 

The Tusaal court at JBTuxtgofm, hke that of PcUan, answers to- the 
Bhu-bhandel of the capital, and that called Karmi-Sahhd to the Chi- 
hhandel. When laud is transferred by sale, or mortgage, its limits are 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tdsaal, andl 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It IS unnecessary* to particularize the establishments of these revenue 
courts which differ little from those above given. 

There is a court at Bhalgaon called Ban^a-Pradhdn which has the 
exclusive cognizance of all disputes between the Bandyas* of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 

§ 8. Police. 

There is no civil establishment of watchmen m the cities of N^pil, 
but the military patrole the streets throughout the night. Night brawls and 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Bttha in the Inta CJuipli. 

The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
§ 4, the Dwdriah, 4 Pradhdns and from 5 to 10 Mahdjuahs for each village, 
according to its size. 


* Bandyas arc the twturtd and tegular followers of the Banddha faith, 

2 n 
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The Dtcdriah assisted by the M&kktah or head villager* also collects the 
revenues and settles all the village disputes. He is in fact the principal 
source of justice in the villages. His cognizance extends over all cases not 
included in the Panch-klutt, nor touching life or limb, or the substance of a 
man’s property. He cannot capitally condemn, maim, mutilate or confis- 
cate. He can imprison, and pumsh with the corah, and fine. The extent 
of his local limits is not fixed : sometimes he presides over several villages ; 
sometimes over only one, if it be large. 

The Mikkiah is the representative of the community, the Dwiriah of 
the government, both in matters of revenue and justice. The latter is the 
ze^pcosible person, but, he acts with the assistance and advice of the former. 

Ill Forms op Proceuure. 

^ 9. Practice of the Courts. 

In civil suits, if the plaintiff be not forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if not immediately found, bail is taken trom the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he is let go ; but no decision is ever come to in such circum- 
stances. If the defendant be the absent parly, he is not on that account 
cast. He must be searched for, and until he is found, no decision can he 
come to. 

The parties almost invariably plead vivA voce, but the plaintiff 
sometimes begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 
universally tell their own tale ; but instances of a pleader (MuhsMr), being 
employed have occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 
was incapable. Professional or permanent pleaders are unknown. So 


* Thtf bead villager is called by tbe I'arhattialu tUe Gam Mukhtih ; by tbe Newdn, 
Naikuth and Pradhdn. Prajd ; in tbe Tarii, tbe Jiih rdyat. The ryots are called Praxis in 
the hills both by Pdrhattiaht and Netedn. The Dtedriak is a title of the new dynasty. The 
duties of this officer and of the Pradhdn Praja belong father to the head of “ Courts of 
Justice.” H. 
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likewise are professional informers and public prosecutors. There are 
none of either. The casual informer is sole proetecutor. Evidence of oral 
testimony, of writings, of decisory oaths and oaths of purgation and im- 
precation, is admitted in all the four courts of the capital. Ordeal is only 
resorted to in grave cases when oral and documentary evidence are want- 
ing, but in such case the cause must be removed to the Inta Chaph if 
It should not have originated there. 

The proceedings of each court remain in that court, excepting the 
accounts of the receipts on behalf of the state from the decision of suits ; 
these are transferred periodically to the Kumdri ChoJt. 

“The first great object of the courts of N^p41, when litigants 
come before them, is not trial, but reconcilement. The parties and 
witnesses all clamorously urge what occurs to them (never upon oath), 
and try their strength against each other. The gmi^ral result of this 
apparently uncomely but really effectual procedure, is to bring the parties 
to an understanding, which the court takes care that the loser shall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thus succeed in bringing the parties to reconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court's summary arbitrament, upon a 
view of the animated exhibition just described, then, and then (mly, the 
trial in our sense begins : the first s^p of which is to hind the parties to the 
issue : for that is the meaning of thdptng the biri, a ceremun> which 
then takes place, and here, first, oaths are permitted ; which very generally 
are used, instead of evidence, not to coi^rm evidence. If the testimony of 
external witnesses is readily forthcoming, it is taken and preferred. But in 
general, the parties themselves must look to that point well, for the court 
seldom cares to delay or to exert itselfi in order that witnesses may appear. 
Neither the people nor the judges demu external witnesses tne one thing 
indispensable. If such aie not readily forthcoming to give decisiie testi- 
mony, the court and country are agreed as to the propriety of at once 
resorting to other modes of proof ; with which, though we were once fami- 
liar with them, justice is now deemed by us to have little connection. These 
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are,— decisory oaths of the parties, m civil causes, either party taking the 
oath at their pleasure ; purgatory oaths of the accused in some penal causes ; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal matters ; and lastly, 
PancMy&ts, chiejiy applied, but not exclusively, to civil actions. 

§ 10. Course of a Civil Suit. 

Whoever has a complaint to make goes into court : the Bich&n asks 
hipi against whom his plaint is, where the defendant is, and of what nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff explains, and then asks for a runner of 
the court to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. The 
BieMri gives the necessary order to the jeinad&r, the jemadAr to the 
havtlddr, and the havilddr to the sipdliU The sipAhi ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintiff ; which paid, he goes with 
him and arrests the defendant where the plamtiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, tlie BichAri interrogates the 
parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going to trial, in which case pAn phtil, or some 
small fees only, all charged to them. 

For instance, in a claim advanced for debt ; if the debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as 
soon as he can collect the means, which he hopes to do in a few days — in 
this case, the BichAn will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may reply that he cannot wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; if so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the debtor, 
with directions to see the producmg of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever property he 
has, and bring it into court. The Ditha and BichAris then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro- 
duced m satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy tlie debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor’s goods and chattels. 
In matters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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action to be valid, from five per cent, to ten per cent, of the property 
litigated is taken (see § 14) and no more. 

But if the parties cannot be brought to an understanding and persist 
in positive affirmation and denial, the plaintiff is commanded by the 
Bich&n formally to pledge himself to prosecute his claim to a con- 
clusion in the court wherein he is and no other. The words enjoining 
the plaintiff thus to gage himself are these, biri* thajpo, and the act con- 
ifists in the plmntiff’s taking a rupee in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying at the same time “ my claim is just and I 
gage myself to prove it so.” The defendant is then commanded to take 
up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself, similarly, duly to attend 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which he does by formally deny- 
ing the claim made against him, and upon this denial he likewise strikes 
the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited in court. The next step is for 
tne court to take the fee, called karpan, of five rupees from either party. 
Both Mri and karpan are the perquisites of the various officers of the 
court, and do not go to the government. 

The giving of karpan by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute to the decision of the ordeal : and accordingly, as soon as 
the karpan is paid down, the Ditha acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to undergo it is thereupon issued firom the Darb&r, but when it has 
reached the court, the Ditha and JBtchAris 'first of all exhort the par- 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis- 
pute by Panchiyat or other means than ordeal, which if they will not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to proceed. (See § 15.) 


* Bhi. means a. cliain : the act of ** thiping the hM* obliges the parties to persevere to 

n decree, and prevents them from withdrawing the action - the proceeds go to the JB%ck6n» H. 
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§ 11. Form of Procedure in a CrimuuiL Cause. 

The process in a criminal suit may be illustrated by the follow ing 
example : 

If any one come into court and state that a certain person has killed 
such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the informer is instantly 
interrogated by the court thus; howl when'' before whom'' the corpus 
delicti where'' &c. &c. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
or saying that thou^ he has no other witnesses than himsdf to the feet of 
murder, he pledges himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a feUure 
in the proof. This last engagement when tendered by the accuser is imme* 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually ; after which 
one or more Sipihis of the court are sent with the infetmer to secure the 
murderer, and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, which 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an interrogation of the accused. 
If the accused confess the murder, there is no need to call evidence : but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose posiiivdy 
te their having seen the accused commit the murder, the accused is again 
asked what he has to say, and if he still refuse to confess, he is whipped 
into a confession ; which, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the murderer;. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to jail. Thus 
theit, robbery, incest, &c. are tried in N^pdl, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Each prisoner receives a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 
few condiments. 

§ 12. Jatl Delivery. 

The necessity of lustrating the city at the Dasaliara, has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated within the city,) must then be emptied at all 
events , and it is usual to empty it judicially disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. 
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But this is neither the principal nor only delivery held during the year. 
In fact, the idea of peHl9dical jail deliveries belongs to a syston of migratory 
courts not always sitting, as that of regular deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The N^p&lese system of judicial administration is neither ambu- 
latory nor accurate : but it has few and trivial delays, and offenders are 
speedily dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neith^ having 
vacations nor making circuits.” 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, iiie'Ditha makes out a calendar 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus- 
tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. This list the Ditha carries to 
the Shdraddr SabM, (Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, after the Dttha's allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another punishm^t substituted. The list so altered or 
ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned by the Prince — after which it is re- 
delivered to the Ditha; who makes it over to the Araz-higt — ^the Araz-Ugi 
taking the prisoners and the Makda Natkiahs, and some men of the P6rya* 
caste with him, proceeds to the banks of the JSishenTnoti, where the sentence 
of the law is inflicted by the hands of P Ary as, and in presence of the Araz- 
hig i and Mahdn Naikiahs. Thus are grave offences involving the penalty of 
life or limb treated. 

§ 13. Fees, Costs and Fines. 

No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of his commencing his 
pleading, «j^.exhibiting a document. In civil causes, wherein the plaintiff's 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant and conseq^uently it needs 
only to compel the latter to liquidate a claim of which he does not dispute 
the justice, dasond-bisond, or five per cent, to ten per cent, according to 
circumstances of the amount of property, as has been explained in the 
description of the procedure of a civil cause, is taken from the parties. 


* The vile»t of the vile. 
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Where there is affirmation and denial by the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then the charges called Mri and karpan, which have also 
been explained, attach ; and beyond these there are no other expenses atten- 
dant on the prosecution of civil suits. 

The tax called jttauri means what is paid to the government in 
actions of debt and right from the winner ; and what is paid from 
the loser is called Mrauri. JUauri is ten per cent, upon the property 
litigated, and Mrauri five per cent.; dasond-hisond and jitauri-Mraun 
are therefore nearly identical expressions ; the manner of their ap- 
plication requires more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and 
contrast in which the defendant (Asdmi) does not persist in denying the 
plaintiff’s ( SaJiu) claim, but only pleads present inability to pay, the Court, 
after the adducing of the plaintiff’s books of account and other documen- 
tary evidence, takes dasond, or ten per cent, of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff, and bisond, or five per cent, from the defendant, on the settle- 
ment of the cause in court. If the debtor deny the debt, m any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and v ill not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiff, and the defendant suffers dind* (fine) more or less, 
according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff, persisting in 
his allegation of a sum due, be cast ; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser (Puldha) suffers ddud, proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accused (Saccka) 


* Ddnd IS not by itself a punishment. Punishments (Sazdna) are, death, maiming or 
mutilating, imprisonment, and whipping with nettles or the corah, a true informer or accuser is 
not Puldha ; a false and malicious informet* or accuser is alone called (after conviction) Puldha, 
If m the case supposed the crime he proved, the informer will receive a reward from the 
government under the name of jttaurt, not pay a tax under that name. But if in such case the 
accusation be proved false, then the accuser will suffer ddnd. 

Band is not double of jUauriy but half of ddnd is jUauri ; that is, the amount of ddud is 
that which is first decided according to circumstances, and Is that which regulates the amount 
of JitaurU H. 
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gets jitaun* from the goTernment : and thus in all cases of false allegation 
or accusation of property being ■wrongfully acquired, or false accusation of 
other sort or misdemeanor. 

In offences involving loss of life or limb, or degradation of a Brahman 
from his caste, neither jUauri-hdraun,not dasond-bisond attach: confiscation 
of the offender’s property follows. The Sandkuah or convicted felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informer goes free. 

In cases of disputes m court between sons by marriage, regarding their 
shares, the court after awarding equal shares to all, takes dasond from all 
alike ; neither bisond, nor jitauri, nor d&nd attach. If the son by wed- 
lock give not his share to the son by concubinage, and the matter come mto 
court, the court awards to the latter a sisth share taking dasond from him : 
phul-pdn or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing else. Sons by 
adoption, if of equal caste with the sons begotten in wedlock, get equal 
shares with them; if of meaner caste, less. iJasond attaches to the portion 
awarded ; but neither ddnd nor jitauri. 

Neither dasond-bisond nor jitauri-h&rauri attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or lor injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. 

In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for which there can be no 
civil action of damages) the offender suffers d&nd proportioned to his 
offence ; the complainant does not pocy jitaun or any tax whatever. 

14. Rules of Evidence. 

Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accuse. 
As cases are heard and decided as soon as. they occur, -witnesses axe 


* This jitauri, ostensible % present is in many cases actoally a small fee or tax. Thos * 
the party receires & turban worth two rupees and pays for it fire rupees, it is siuaetimet 
really a present^ when the prosecutor u poor and meritorious ; in wbkh case it is rated to 
coyer his expenses during the prosecution, and to afford him a small rewsrti to booU H . 

2 p 
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never obliged to attend long in the court. They therefore have no allow- 
ance whatever for food or travelling expenses. 

A man of rank is treated with much consideration ; but ordinarily he is 
required to go into court and depose like one of the vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait on him at his house, and 
to procine his evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged from attendance : if their evidence be 
indispensable, some person who has tbe entree of the Zendtiah is deputed to 
hear their evidence and report it to the court. 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 
recorded. 

Documents produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dis- 
pute, and are returned to the owners when it is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses in their own cases and always speak 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered to a witness in the first instance ; but if 
his evidence be contradictory or dissatisfactory to either of the parties, 
he is then sworn and required to depose afresh on oath. If he is a Stva- 
widr.zi or JBrahimnic^ Hindu he is sworn on the Han Vansa; if a 
Buddhist, on the Paueha Raksha ; if a Masubnati, on the KorAn. 

The form of swearing on the Hart Vansa is thus described. The 
Bichdrt of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the OHirt to 
be smeared with cow dung,* and spread over with ptpal leaves, and a 
necklace of iulst beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a shka of 
which die meaning is “ whoso gives false evidence destroys his children 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity," hold- 
ing the Hart Vmtsa all the while on his head, and thus prepared he 


* This wlema oath it ssorthv W attontion. Oaths in NipSil are used generalfy as 
snhstitntes fw eridenea mtibw ItaB to oonfim it : and the Bible, &e. prove that this was the 
primitive notion U an eiUh. H. 
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deposes. If there be reason to suppose that a witness is prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 
a full revelation. 

Peijurers* and suborners of peijury axe fined or corp<wally, nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importance or otherwise of the case, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender’s caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a confession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial ; no witnesses are called to prove his 
guilt ; moreover, if the prisoner should be folly convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself- 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained he cannot be 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
frightened ; if these means fail, he is flogged with the corah, until he 
confesses ; and then his hatl-n&mah is written. 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross* 
examine the evidence against him 

If in penal cases, he should persi^ in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses are his enemies, then he may 
have the ordeal, hut he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
( sapat hriya ). 

In cases of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case of debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is hrcaight by 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial, 


* Strictly speaking false testimony, not peijary, is the object of judicial Tengetnce. 
All o^eetions to testimony go to dm ondibUi^— not to the competency; there being no 
recognised exebuicnt of evidence. H. 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cases where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not that of the defendant ; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 

Tradesmen are allowed to adduce their entries m their books to prove 
debts to them. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a Panchdyat 
of merchants, whose ju<^ment is decisive upon conflicting entries, &c. 

§ 15. Oideal. 

The ordeal is called Nydya* and the form of it is as follows : 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the parties are respective- 
ly insdribed ; the papers are rolled up into balls ; the balls have 

pitja offered to them ; and from either partv a finef or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
twO annas| more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the havilddrs of the court to take to the Queen’s tank,§ and 

with the kavilddrs, a JBtch&ri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 

proceed to the tank ; as likewise two men of the CMmakhaldk (or Chumdr ) 
caste. Arrived at the tank, the Biehdri again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies m their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two kavilddrs, 
each with a reed, proceed one to the east, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the ChdnidkhalaJcs, at this moment, all entei the water a 
little way, when the brahman performs pflj4 to Varuna, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man- 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


• The word “ NySya,’^ “ jnetice, right” is technically applied solely to ordeal. H. 
t Called Giit, t CaUed NarkamU, 

J This dipping in the Queen’s tank is the most popular ordeal at present: hut tbere are 
many others, similar to those formerly in use below, and indeed, all orer die ntneld. H. 
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in-ward thoughts and acts are laio-wn to the gods, Sbrya and Chandra, and 
Varuna and Yama, and that they will do right between the parties to 
this dispute. When the ptijA is over, the brahman gives the tilak to the 
two CMmdkhalaks and says to them, “ let the champion of truth win and 
let the false one’s champion lose.” This said, the brahman and the 
parties come out of the water. The CMmdkhalaks then divide, one going 
to the place where one reed* is erected, and the other, to the other reed. 
They then enter the deep water and at a signal given both immerse 
themselves at the same instant. Whoso first emerges from the water, 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed with the scroll attached to it. 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball containing 
the scroll is opened and tne scroll read. If the scroll bear the plaintiflTs 
name, the plaintiff wins the cause; if the defendant’s, the defendant is 
victorious. The fine, called jitauri is then paid by the winner, and 
that called Mrauri by the loser ; besides which, five rupees are demand- 
ed from the winner in return for a turbanf which he gets ; and the same 
sum, under the name of SabM siddhah (or purification of the court) from 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, or jitaun, Iidrauri, 
pagri, and Sabhd siddhdh, are government taxes : and exclusive of them 
eight annas must be paid to the Mahdniahs of the court — eight annas 
more to the Kotw&ls — and, lastly, eight more to the Khatddr or register. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided by Nydya, (oideal) when 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 
and have no documentary ot oral evidence to adduce. 

§ 16 . Pomchdyat. 

The Pcmch&yats in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being called to settle suits come before the courts ; the former to 
settle matters never brought under the court’s cog^aizance. 

f The torhan fee i» called Pagri, 

2 O 


* « MarhaU^* 
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Domestic Panchdyats are very popular^ especially among merchants 
whose wealth attracts the cupidity of the courts, and the community of 
whom can, on the other hand, always i^nish intelligent referees or PaiteA 
men. 

To the public Panckiyat, all matters may be referred (with the excep- 
tion of cases of life destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts, or at the 
desire of the parties ; but cases of battory and assault are not usually 
referred to these tribunals. 

The Panch men are appointed by the Ditha, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After selection of their Panch 
men by the paa^ies, the Ditha takes from them an obligation to 
abide by the award of the Panchdyat. The court or govemment nerer 
appoint Panchdyats of their own motion, except when men of note are undmr 
accusation ; but if parties expressly solicit it, stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Panch men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government wffl &en i^ipoint a Panchdyat to sit on the 
case. But no man can sit on a Panehdydt without fhe assent of both 
parties. 

A Panchdyat of this sort often acts the part of a jury when men of note 
are accused, the govemment nominating the Panch men. In civU actions 
too the parties, tired of litigatmg, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Panchdyat to hear and decide without ^peal. 
Ordinarily Panchdyats are chosen pui^y by the parties, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, the public and the govemment. The function of the 
Panch men appears to me to be essentially that of jnrors. They find the 
verdict, and the court, out of which they issue and in which they assemble, 
merely enforces their finding. 

The Panchdyats assemble in the court out of which they issue, and 
cfiLcers of the court are appoiuted td see that the Panch men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to preveut needless dday in the decision of causes 
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When such, however, does occur nevertheless, the matter is taken out of 
the hands of the PawhijftU and decided by the court which appointed it. 

The Paneh&yat has no power of its own to summon or to enforce the 
attaidance of any person, to make an unwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production of necessary papers All such executive aid being afforded 
by the court appointing it; and in like manner the decision of this 
tribunal is referred for execution to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own by the Panch&yat would be a grave offence. 

The Punch are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the rule, 
but a very large majority will suffice in certain cases. 

Thm?e axe no permanent or established individual Punch men, but in 
all cases wherein P&rhuUiuhs (Hindus of the mountains) are concerned, 
it is necessary to choose the Punch men out of the following distinguished 
tribes: — Ist Arjul; 2d Khudal; 3d Pandk; 4th Punth; 5th Boharah; 6th 
Rana; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Newdrs, 
the tribes fiNUn which. Punch men must necessarily be chosen, are 1st Maxkh; 
2d Bkunil; 3d AiMr; 4th Srisht. In matters affecting neither Pdrhuttiahs 
nor Newdrs there is no limit as to the selection by the parties of their 
Punch men ; but old, learned, hon^ and experienced men may be supposed 
to have the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 
expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the very 
idea of compensating them is abhorred. 

IV. The Law. 

§ 17. Codes wppUcuble to the different cJussesof inhabitants. 

Custom or precedent is the law in many cases ; the JOharmasMstra, or 
sacred canons, in many more ; and the decision of numerous cases depends 
almost equally on both. 

Infringemmits of the laws of caste fall under the Shdstras-. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by the Dh A'chdr, or customary law 
of the province of Gorkhd. 
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The customs of the Sauddha portion of JSfetvAfs are peculiar to them- 
selves ; but in general the Newdrs and P&rhattiahs both acknowledge and 
are subject to the same DharmasMstra, although in some points there are 
appropriate usages for each. 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Ditha should be versed in 
the law Shdstras, but he must be acquainted with the principles of law and 
justice, and be a man of high respectability. 

Neither is it required that the BtcMris should receive a regular legal 
training ; but they must always be well educated, of high character, prac- 
tically acquainted with the law, and conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Ditha or JBich&i i 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. 

§ 18. Adaption, Inheritance, ^c. 

Whoever would adopt a child must do so with the consent of all his 
near relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
must proceed, and in which he must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in favor of such adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a Panchdyat. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be, or m fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. If miy 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hath 
neglected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 
together several elders of tne tribe to which the deceased belonged and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe ; which usage governs 

the court’s decree. No man can adopt, or devise, at his own will and 
pleasure. 

With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is ascer- 
tained by reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 
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rules the jt igment-seat in all cases of application to it. Amongst 
the Khf^ tribe, if a person have a son bom in wedlock, that son 
is his heir: if he hare no such son, his brothers and brother's male 
descendants are his heirs : his married daughters, or their progeny, never. 
If he have a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion and no 
more. If he have a son by a concubine, and alter his death his brothers 
and descendants do not conceal the deceased’s wealth, but fairly state it to 
the bastard son, and give hi m a reasonable portion, the bastard son must, 
in such case, take what they give him, and he can get no more in any 
court ; but if they conceal the deceased’s wealth, and put off the bastard 
son with idle tales, assigning him no share whatever, then the bastard son, 
if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased’s property assigned to 
him, to the total exclusion of the family so attempting to defraud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine must bave a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will rest with them. If a K.h^s 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him by will, either of 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save only and m moderation, to pious uses ; 
neither can a Kh&s adopt a son no of his kindred and make him his heir, 
if he have near blood relations. His first choice lies among his brother S 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line ; his next among his daughter’s 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magar, Gurung, M&rmi, and Kairanti tnbes agree with the 
Khds in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. 

The Siva-Margy section of the Newdrs agrees mostly with the Par- 
hattiahs on all these heads. The JBuddha-DIciirgy section have some rule of 
their own. Among the Newdrs of both persuasions, the son by a concu- 
bine gets one-sixth of the share of a son born in wedlock. 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge rallg for the sentiments of the most respectable of the tnbe to which 
the litigants belong, and foEows their statement of the custom of their 
tribe. 
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§ 19. Crimes and Punishments. 

The great crimes (technically called Punch khat") are those to which 
some of the following punishments are applied : — 1, Confiscation of a man's 
entire property. 2, Cutting off ears and nose. 3, Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes and emasculatmg. 6, Suspending by the heels 
from a tree till dead. 6, Flajdng alive. 7, Death by hanging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The above puni shm ents can only be inflicted by the chief court of each of 
the three cities ( Kathmandu ; Bhatgcum, and Patan.) The lesser adilats 
have power to cause the “ touching^ of the stone,” to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, to inflict slight corporal punishments, and so 
forth. 


♦A more metliodical and complete enameration of the great punishments, (Panch Kjiata^ 
the word Khata being used to express ns well the assigned penalty as the oHence) is the 
following : 

1. Death. 2, Mutilation. 3, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some vile caste, 
the offender’s wives and children. 5, Confiscation. 

Nor IS this enumeration of the cuief offenoes the technical Scutrika one — but the more useful 
and practical enumeration Uenved trom present usage modified by the original enumeration of 
the sacred law books. That enumeration is as follows * 

K Bmhm-hatya or brahmanicide. 

2. Slri-hatya^ or woman killing. 

3. BaUhatya^ or infanticide. 

4. Gao^hatya or cow killing. 

5. Agamya-gavan or incest in he peculiar Hmdfi sense. H 

t The Dhunga Chitayi or touching of a stone is this AVlicn a cause is decided the 
Bichdrt orders a stone (any one) tp be brought, and upon it a few blades of DiSJ grass to be 
put. He then commands the loser of the cause to put a rupee and four dams on the stone and 
to touch it, observing to him you have committed an offence against the Mahdidja as well as 
the other party that stone is the symbol of the Raja’s feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
your offence, and be freed.” The rupee put on the stone is the Btekdri^s perquisite, and the 
four dams, that of the Mahdmdk^ This mage is not observed in every cause decided, but only 
when It 18 held that sin (^p) is necessarily attached to the losing party, and never in cases of 
ordeal. Others say tliat the stone has the ** chatatC^ or foot mark of the God VlsHNU graved 
on it, (the Saligrdnt) and this account is more m harmony, with the usage of making atonement 
by an offering to it, than if it represented the sov eretgu of the state. H. 
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list of tbe chief <^ences above adverted to. 

1 Kalydn Dhan, or treasure-trove, i. e. ^propriafing it. 2, Patricide. 
3, Matricide. 4, Killing a Cow. 5, Killing a Brahman. 6, Killing a Woman. 
7, Procuring Abortion. 8, Killii^ a CHtrd. 9 , Incendiarism. 10, Poisoning. 
11, Theft and Robbery. 12, Taking another’s land by violence. 13, Seducing 
another’s wife. 14, Murder. 15, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to charita- 
ble and religious purposes. 16 , Agamya-gaxan or Incest. 

1 st. — Kalyin Dhcm is treasure-trove of all sorts whatever ; including 
new mines. Secretly appropnating any such (which all belongs to the 
crown) is equivalent to theft, and is punished with death or confiscation in 
the chief oddJca. If death be awarded, the BicMH delivers the ofifender 
to tbe Mah&niah and he to the Boryas, who execute the delinquent ; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the Makdniaha, and the Mahan Naikiahs 
and the Bahiddrs, and others, going to the delinquent’s house take the delin- 
quent’s oWn share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the shares of the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in these cases, as in others, an informant 
is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause the 
informer (Ptd&ha) and .the accused (Saytdhuh) whichever of them esta- 
blishes his case, gets a khtlaat from *he sirkdr, paying pagA and 
jitaurt. If the informer loses, he is obliged to “ touch the stone,” and 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his means, more or less ; (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the sirkdr asyztounhalfthesmnpaid by 
theloser as dixd or fine. In die Panchhhat, the Kaly&A Bhan above de- 
scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the Mah&rdja. 

2nd. Pairteide . — ^If any one, ftom the wantonness of youth, or selfish- 
ness. or avarice, or the instigation of his father’s women, should put his 
r^ed father under restraint or imprison him; or starve him to death, such a 
wretch (ScmdUnuA) must have his property confiscated, and be put to death 
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by the Poryas (public executioners) ; if the wretch be a Brahman, his fore- 
lock must be shaved off ; his thread broken ; he must have a stripe of the 
hair on all four sides of his head shaved off ; must, be crammed with all 
forbidden food, and, in a word, utterly defiled and degraded ; paraded thus 
through the whole city ; his infamy proclaimed ; and finally he must be 
driven out of the country, with confiscation of all his property. 

Srd. 'Matrictde. — ^This is punished like patricide. 

4th. Killing a cow. — ^Punishment the same as for patricide ; and if a 
Brahman, also as provided above. 

Sth. Killing a Srakman. — Ditto ditto. 

6th. Killing a ivoman. — ^If any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 
having defiled his bed, the Mah&ns, having seized him, bring him before 
the court and he is beaten till he confesses, when he is obliged to “ touch the 
stone,” his property is confiscated, and he is delivered to the Poryas for 
execution. If he has children, his children’s rights or shares are exempted, 
but all the rest of his property is confiscated. 

7th. Procuring abortion. — If any husband depart on a journey, and his 
wife commit adultery in his absence ; or if a widow become incontinent ; or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the prohibited degrees, and, in any of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and her paramour procure 
medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb ; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seized and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her confession the 
mediciner and the paramour are known, both are severely fined. 

8th. Killing a Guru, an elder hroiJier, or a child. — person committing 
these crimes is seized and confined, and if on investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered to the Poryas who conduct him through the city, 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, and warning the people ; and then, 
taking him forth from the city, execute him. His wife and children are 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. 

9th. Arson. — ^Wboso sets fire to another’s house is punished with death. 

10th. Poisoning. — ^This crime is also punished with death. 
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11th. 12th. and 13th. — Theft, rohhery, and seduction . — If any one by 
■violence take the property or land or ' -wife of another, such an one is 
punished ■with heavy fines.* 

14th. Murder . — If any, from avarice, kill a man of wealth (Sdhu), be 
is executed, and his property confiscated, and his wife and children made 
over in slavery to the stranger. 

15th. Sacrilege . — ^Whoso destroys the religious works of another, as a 
Dharvua-sdla, or well, &c., founded for the good of his soul, such an one is 
severely punished and fined, according to the damage done : sometimes his 
whole property is confiscated. 

Idth. Agantya-gavan or Incest.')' — ^Whoso has sexual commerce with bis 
Guru's wife or mother, or his father’s lesser ■wife, or his son’s wife, his pro- 
perty is confiscated and death is inflicted on him. 

Whoso has sexual commerce with his dtmghter or "with his daughter- 
in-law, he is, first of all, heavUy fined or all his property is confiscated: 
then the male sinner is committed to the Poryas, conducted throughout the 
city, and expelled with his penis cut oS : and the female has her nose and 
ears and pudendum cut off, and is then expelled the city ; or else, she is 
given to be stuprated by fifty or one hundred or more men and then expelled. 
Incest with an elder brother’s •wife in his life-time is punished with very 


♦ The Hmda prejudice (ia this case salutary) disinclines most of my informants to admit 
the fact that theft is ever punished with death. The ordinary punishment is certainly mutila- 
tion, repeated on a repetition of the ofience. But it is certaiu that aggravated cases of theft and 
robbery (between which there is no technical distinction made) are often punished with death, 
and this indeed is expressly admitted in the preceding part of tJii<! paper. The description of 
theft m this place is strange enough, as is that of murder m the next paragraph. The just 
inference from such descriptions of these crimes is, that among these mountaineers, who are 
for the most part of fierce disposition and habits, the law has been obliged to exempt too many 
violent takings both of property and life from the ordinary definition and penalty of robbery 
and murder. — H. 

f One branch of this subject is treated at length in a paper published by Mr. Hodgsok in 
the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Xo. I, page 45, entitled 
** (ht the law and legal practtse of Nepdl as regafds familiai intercouise between a Hindu and 
an outcast. Sec, 

2 1 
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heavy fines ; aftar levying which the younger brother may keep, if he will, 
the defiled wife whom the elder has pnt away. 

To have commerce after his death, with an elder brother’s wife is no 
crime whatever.* In Agamya-gavan, from the father seven steps, and from 
the mother five grades, are forbidden. If any marry within them, the 
man’s and the woman’s father, and the go-between, all are fined, and the 
woman mnst be pnt away. 

If any Newir wife, in her husband’s life and whilst he is within NSpil, 
go astray, she and the adulterer are fined sixty rupees ; after which, the 
woman may go with either her husband, or the adulterer, as she pleases. 
If she prefers her husband (he willing) then the court shall take pasu pdn 
fr^ /nw; and if she go with the other, then he shall have a second fine 
levied-on him and take her. 

If a New&r go to Shote, and his wife remaining at his house or at the 
house of her father, should elope ; or, if her protectors (father, uncle, bro- 
ther, &c.) should resolve to give her in marrii^e to another, her husband 
being (hs before) in Bhote, in either case the wife must perform “ pdchuM* 
that is, she must go to the Mil Sabhd of the city she belongs to ( Kathman- 
<fii, or Bhatgaon or Batan), and present two sup&ris and one mohr ' (m:^ 
and hntf amaas) to the judge ;f when the judge sends the two sngp&rts by 
the hands of a Mahan to the house of her husband. The Mahan having 
reached the house says to the relatives of the husband, “ this is the sup&ri of 
him who is gone to Bhote. His wife is divorced fix>m him, and I therefore 
return you the instrument of the marriage contract (i. e. the mpiri.)" Then 


* This seem* an interesting relic of the old cuatomarjr lair of India, requiring or permit- 
ting * younger, “ to nise up seed'* tc an elder deceased brotlier, by marriage of the widow : 
a custom still prevails lu Orissa. 

The custom itself would appear to be a relic of the still older and barbarous usages wbich 
made the wife of one commoa to all the brothers^ au usage which 1 have heard of doubtfully 
as prerailiDg in some parts of ludiSp but which is auquestionably prevalent m Bhote^ — B. 

t Now, under the Gorkkas^ a New6r wife cauuot get free without paying two, foury or six* 
or more up to twenty rupees according to her ineans.— H. 
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the Ttife returns all the ornaments, &c. given her by her husband, or if she 
delays in so doing, the Mahan compels restitution of them. The vrife is 
then free to do as she wills ; but, still she is liable to fine (as all others are), 
if she have had sexual commerce with-one of lower caste th an herself. 

If any Newdr commits adultery with a Newh' woman, whose husband 
is gone to Bhote, and the woman perform not pichuki then, supposing the 
caste of the parties to be the same and no relationship within the prohibited 
degrees to exist between them, they shall be fined in double the usual 
amount, or one hundred and twenty* rupees : and then be suffered to go 
free, unless the adulterer be within the prohibited degrees of relationship to 
the adulterer. In that case he is put to death, or his whole property is 
confiscated ; or his penis is cut off ; and every sort of indignity and hard 
ship heaped on him ; or he is let off with a fine proportioned to his means : 
the punishment being increased or decreased according to the nearness or 
otherwise of the relationship. 

All such an adulterer’s relations are obliged to go ihrsugfa the whole 
ceremonies of purification (prayas-ckitta), paying all the allotted fees to 
the Dharm&dhikhn. 

If the wife or daughter-in-law of a Brahman is defiled by a Kshatripa, 
or other of lower degree, such an one (the male) is decapitated and all his 
property confiscated. The Brakmant cannot r^ain her caste by perform- 
ing prayeLschitta, but falls into the caste of him who defiled her ; and so in 
case of a female of the Kshatriya, Vedspa, or Sudra being defiled by a male 
of lower degree. If a Sudra defile the daughter, &c. of a Vais^’a, but bis 
caste be such that the Vaisya could take water from his hand, then the 
Sudra is let off with heavy fines ; his life and property, fiir the rest, being 
spared. But if the Sudra he so vile that the Vaispa could not lawfully! 

^ Here* as on a!l other occasionSf this is the fine awarded, to be paid| bat only half of 
which actually is levied op the party — H. 

List of the vile classes from whom no one can take water to dnnk«-« 
iTetiet. KutaUmkp Porya^ Dhoh^p ITofe*, Damaip Kulu, C/umu*kialakp PhxgnHp 
fmn, SondTp S€trkip 
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drink "water fiom hb hand, then in such case the Su^ra is decapitated, and 
his property confiscated : and in this latter case all the Vaisyas of the city 
must perform prayascMtta.* 

If a Srahman de^e a Kskatriyd’s or a Yatsya’s or z.pure S&dras (whose 
water may be drank) daughter, it is no legal offence. If a Srahman or 
Kshatriya or Fa%a or pure Shdra riolate the daughter of one of the vile 
classes ; then, if -a Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
of hair shaved off all the four sides of his head, and he is expelled the 
country ; and aH the four caeies must perform prayaschitta. If a Ksha- 
triya or Yai^ or Shdra do so, his life is forfeited as well as his property 
confiscated. Ifanyone become enamoured of a lovely girl and he give 
her charms or philters, and medicines whereby he comes to enjoy her ; then 
he shall be made to touch the stone” and be heavily fined : and the 
person who sold bint the medicine or made the charms for him shall be 
fined also. 

If any tme corrupt and seduce the wife of any Sarbattiah, (whether of 
file Brahmanicsi or oth^ caste) such Parbattiah shall, if the case be 
clearly so, bimself put the adulterer to death, and afterwards cut off the 
nose and hair of the hdulteress, and turn her adrift. The injured husband, 
jf he prove his iqury, shall do all this without question, even though the 
slain adulterer be a Brahman. 

But if the woman, when her husband would cut off her nose, can 
escape and prove her innocence before a court of justice ; then the mur- 
derer of the pretended adulterer shall be executed, and all his property 
confiscated. In case the Parbattiah adulteress have sinned with many 
men, then the Paxbattiah husband shall only slay the ^st adulterer with 
his wife, and no other. 


• Wkea a perton is ordered to perform this punfication he goes to the JDMrmadhikdri 
and learns from him what rites are needful to be gone through. The Dhai mddlaMn writes 
hun a prescription for their performance, and takes usnally two rupees for it.— 'H. 
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If the stroke of the injured hiuband fail to kill the adulterer, and he 
tom on the husband and slay him, the adulterer shall escape punishment, 
and keep the woman to boot. Such is the usage among all the l^arbattiaks 
so l<mg as they marry among the Parbattiahs; but if a Parbattiah marry 
a Newdmif he shall not have the priyil^es aboTe described in respect to 
her. If any Parbattiah (Kh&s or JHagar) marry the daughter of his ma- 
ternal imcle, it is well, and even obligatory on the girl’s parents if the man 
seek it : and the parents must wait his permission to marry her elsewhere. 
So, also, if the fatfiier’s sister’s son seek the mother’s brother’s daughter 
in marriage, the latter must assent, nor can she marry elsewhere till he 
has declared his disinclination ; if such a person there be in existence. 
But if any NewAr have any sexual commerce with the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is totallv unlawful (by way of marru^ or not), and he 
shall be severely fined. 

.Assaults ' — If two persons disagree, fiiU out, and one strike the other so 
as to bring blood, and he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the chai^ is proved, shall make the blood-drawer “ touch 
the stone’* and fine him^ve rupees to the Sirk&r. 

Fraud. — If any one, having mortgaged his land or property to a cre- 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and the case come before 
court, the court shall award the land or goods to the first creditor ; but if 
the second creditor agree to pay the debt of the first creditor, the second 
may keep the pledged land or goods till the pledge is redeemed. 

Cruti Lands. — ^If any pledge hiS Guti* land for money and spend that 
money, in such case both giver and tak^ of such pledge shall be fined. 


* Choi ift Ians eoiueerated to tbe deity, * sort of mortmain remaining in the band of the 
mortmainer and his descendants, (ostensibly for the use ot such deity, but really for own use'^ 
the obUgaUon to the god being liquidated by a petty annual (Bering to him,) is for secnrity from 
rapacity of goremment or the prodigality of heim. It is deemed more sacred tban btfika,’* 
which is an offering to Brahmans, not to god himself, and is an alienation too. Whereas Outt 
is only ostensibly an alienation— in fact, an entail the strictest hind on the descendants of 
the ChUtydr. It is neither partible among heirs, nor transferablo in any degree.— H. 

2 K 
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But if the taker of such pledge upon discovery of its being Cfuti, give it 
up, then he shall not be fined. 

Forgery . — If any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt due to the deceased, and produce the bond and witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of debt as the representative of the deceased, and the 
forgery be proved, the court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and a heavy fine, and make him ** touch the stone and from the other 
party they shall take jitoMii for the Strkdr. 

Swindling . — If any one pretending to be the owner of Ismd, pledge it 
and borrow money on it, and the taker of the pledge discover tiie fraud and 
complain in court : in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 
shall have his hand cut off ; the right owner of the land shall have his 
own ; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Disputed Bonds . — If the hdrs of a dead man produce an obligation for 
money, all the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the bond, 
and no other evidence can be had ; — ^if such a case be brought before the 
Ad&lat, the court refers it to a Panch&yat or orders an ordeal, or tenders to 
the parties the deckory oath. Thus, if they hfe SMva-m&rgy New&rs, it 
orders either of them to put the Hari Vansa on his head, and take up ue 
money contested at his soul's peril if it be not his ; or if they be Bemddha- 
m&rgy, it commands either to take the Pancha Rahsha and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten c^t. firom the winner and five per cent, 
from the loser, or dasond-hisond, see % 13. 


Bep&l Residency, S^tA JantuKry, 1831. 
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SANSCRIT ALLITERATION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM YATES. 


AtxiTEKATioN is E subject, whict in different eras of the vorld has 
engaged the attention and c<Hisumed the time of men of the most powerful 
minds, both in the East and in the West. In the dark ages, when men 
retired to monasteries, hermitages, deserts and caves, taking with them all 
the learning of their time, it excites no surprise, that they attempted to 
relieve the tedium of solitude, and to whet their ingenuity, by compositions 
which required the most vigorous efforts of intellect. It may be lamented 
that they were not employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot be 
denied, that they have afforded the strongest proofs of skill and persevering 
labour. Owing, however, not to any want of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency even in the Latin language when compared with the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East. 
Their aUiteraticms appear to be confined chiefly to letters, and not to extend, 
as in Sanscrit, to syllables, to words, to pidas, and to whole stanzas. The 
fidlowing may he taken as a specimen of their attaimnmits in this art : — 

/nter osnoU mioaiu tgniti udeix ndt*, 

JSxpellit tenftbrM « toto Pluebu u^oriw ; 

Hie CBeat removit Je «iu ^tgiaii mnbraf, 

Hvieuiiqve nntiil «no pnecordk motK, 

Hblem JniticiB » le probat em beatu 
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The letters repeated, when read downwards, form the word Jesns three 
times, i. e> at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. 

Among the writers of this description in Europe, Aldhelm is one of 
the most celebrated. He lived at the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monastery of Malmsbury. He devoted much 
timft to the study of Latin prosody and alliteration. ; and is said to have 
produced a piece, which whether read upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like the third example of stanzas in artificial 
forms occurring m this essay. There is reason however to believe, though 
many ingenious pieces were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 
never reduced to a system as in Asia ; and that Axdheem, though one of the 
first writers of this class there, will not bear a strict comparison with Klnf dXsa 
of this country. 

It is generally believed, that the celebrated poet Klnf dXsa lived near the 
commencement of the Christian era. He was one of the nine splendid gems 
that adorned the court of ViKRAMinrryA, and by the epithet Kdiyita, con- 
queror of millions, which was applied to him, it would seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the NaUdaya for the purpose of exhibiting his 
unbounded skill in alliteration. In four buoks, containing on the average 
fifty-four stanzas each, he has given such illustrations of this subject as can 
never be surpassed. 

This work has lately been published in Europe, with a Latin transla- 
tion by a continental scholar, Fehdinandtjs Benaby ; but from the manner 
in which the text is printed, the grand design of KXnfnjCsA is completely 
sacrificed ; and from the manner in which the translation is made, his mean- 
ing appears to be, in many instances, most obscurely expressed, and some- 
times entirely mistaken. No reason can be imagined, why KjCi.f n Xs A should 
again write the history of King Naea and DAMAYANXf . after it had, been so 
elegantly written in flowing verse by VyXsa Deva, except that he intended 
in this simple story to shew forth his ingenuity in alliteration ; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose that it contained a sin- 
gle instance of such ingenuity. Since then it was the particular design of 
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this gfreat poet, to illustrate this subject ^ it "will be proper in the hist place 
to consider the different kin d s of alliteration which his work contains. 

The N ulddaya is for the most part written in verse measured by time, 
but is interspersed with verses measured by the number of syllables. The 
verses measured by time belong to the second class, first order, first genns, 
and ninth species of Sanscrit poetry. The genus is called and 

the species Each line contains thirty-two instants, with the 

poetic pause at the end of the third foot or twelfth instant. An instant is 
one short syllable ; a long syllable is two instants. In scanning this 
metre, only trisyllabic feet must be used ; with the exception of one dissyl- 
labic, the spondee ; and one quadrisyllabic, the proceleusmatic. The sixth 
foot of each line, or of the second and fourth pddas, must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first pdda immedi- 
ately after the first foot ; and in the second pdda at the close ; in the third 
pdda, m like manner, after the first foot, and in the fourth at the close ; or 
in other words, the alliteration is found in the beginning of each line after 
the first foot and at the end. The first verse will serve as a general 
specimen for the whole, as — 

WVrf wl Iww— I 1— -I w — w[ l^w — 

|WW— I wv — I iw — wl l^w — 

f^»PiiT»rr:^TW?T^TW!T: fl 

- I - I - ■ 

O my heart / netser depart from Yddava^ the father of Love, who i# the fire that harm the 
intolerable wood of m, and who preeervee the three worlds from all enemies. 

Though the preceding is the regular structure of the verses measured by 
time in the Nalddaya, yet there are one or two exceptions in the position of 
the letters rejieated. In the first book the following exception occurs : — 

She saw there eome men bright as fire, glariout and energetic; and in afrpearanee so hhe 
that there was no difference between them, 

2 Is 
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The verses in the N&Udaya measured by the number of the syllables, 
and interspersed with the others, are of the first class and of the first order 
of Sanscrit poetry ; and are either of the eighth genus, consisting 

of eight syllables to the pdda, and the fifth species, ; or of the 

twelfth genus, consisting of twelve syllables to the pida, and of the 

fifth species, In scanning these metres the only feet employed are 

the Iambus and Anapcest. In the verses of these metres, the alliteration is 
sometimes the same in all the four pddas ,* but most commonly it is differ- 
ent in the third and fourth pddas to what it is in the first and second. The 
position of the repeated letters in each pdda is determined by the choice of 
the poet. The following examples will illustrate these remarks : — 

— Vi/*— s./— — — 

t g M I I 

While he, a tea. of excellence, and the, of a loving mind, were in their glory, the warhhng 
flowery spring returned, 

^ ^ \J \J — » WW'— • 

tnt ^ II 

Ihii river side is very beautiful, free from cranes, and adorned with flowers which have been 
tasted by the beetu What coyness ts this of yours ? said one who with gentle force and flattery 
led away his beloved. 

In these metres KlLfnisA often confines the alliteration to two of the 
pdidas, in whidi case, instead of repeating the letters twice, he repeats them 
four times. In all these instances the letters repeated form complete 
pddas : — as 

ftfe Pr% 

^’^tflwiFirrwr'R’r Mht fimr h 

**Tmas as if wme angry cuckoo was chiding the absent fair ones, and addressing them tn 
broken accents J 
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mmm nnw n^Nst N’tnuw: i 

VfT «rNT^w?f: w^iJrnrN: s 

JOtd not tie lover, gazing on the vernal ihg, tikiek, Jrom the number of sportive buig bets 
appeared covered with wandering clouds, meet with the oVfect of his hearfs desire ^ 

Those wishing to see other examples of the kinds of alliteration that 
have been here introduced, have only to refer to the Nal6daya, where 
they will find tuem in abundance. The work, however, being confined 
entirely to the kinds that have been mentioned^ does not supply a 
full exposition of the subject under consideration. It furnishes numerous 
examples of the first three orders of this species of poetry, and particu- 
larly of the third ; but not extending beyond these, it leaves untouched 
seven other orders which are necessary to eomplete the system. And even 
in the first three orders, it does not give examples of all the geneii^, and 
much less of all the species which they contain. 

The subject of alliteration, therefore, deserves in this place a more 
minute consideration. It forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 
a third class of Sanscrit poetry, and may be used, as we have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The name 
by which it is known is ^ Yamaka- In compositions of this nature, it 
is an invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of the poet, in every repetition they must be employed in a 
different acceptation ; and if this rule is ever violated, it is at the expense 
of his ingenuity. 

In this class of poetry there are ten orderSv and in some of them 
several genera, species, and varieties, which we shall now proceed to specify. 

1. — The first order is called In this the letters repeated occur 

together without any others intervening. It has four genera, detemuned 
by the number of p&dcts in which the alliteration occtits. We shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse is divided into four parts. 


* For a description of these classes, see the Prosody of the antbor^s Granimar. 
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called inr* p&das; if the alliteration occurs only in one of tihese, it is of 
the first genus ; if in two, of the second ; if in three, of the third ; and if 
in four, of the fourth. 

In the first genus there arCs several species, which arise from the posi- 
tion which the reiterated letters occupy in either of the four pMas. They 
may be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the pdda 
as well as in the first, second, third, or fourth pdda at pleasure ; but to 
belong to this genus must occur in only oiqb pdda : as, 


The people ere happy in. having you for tkezr king : you who are dutinguUhed in recevttng 
taxes io ike extent of the four seas. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the repefition 
of the letters together in two of the pddas ; as in the first and second ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; the second and third ; the second and 
fourth ; or the third and fourth : 

‘ May the$e yhrious kiny* conquer in ifte Aeac^l battle — by v>hom the earth i$ filled with 
wealth’ 

In the third genus there are four species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in three of the pddas; as in the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth ; the first, third, and fourth ; or the 
second, third, and fourth ; as, 







II 


O beloved, we are conquered by your beautiful countenance ; and why should not the lotus 
which adorns the water, surrounded with bees and full of petals, prevail, though it does not 
speak? 
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In the fourth genus there is only one species, which arises Srom the 
repetition of the letters together in each of ike pddas: as, 

Nww: i 

The whole heaven re$ounded with the many deep pitiable and waHiny eounds ^ the birdi, 
quittmy the surface of the lahes and flying in aU directions^ 

The last thi^ee genera may have several species, arising from the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in thepida, as stated in the fint 
genus. They may be placed at the beginning, middle, or end of each pdda, 
at the pleasure of the poet. 

2. — ^The second order is called It differs from the former in the 

repetition of the letters with somethingintervening. It has four genera, which 
are distinguished by the repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 
in one, two, three, or four p&das. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one pdda displays no skill in 
alliteration : it may happen by chance ; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
an example of this genus. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the position 
which the repeated letters occupy, as in the first and second pddas; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; or the second and tldrd ; the second 
and fourth ; or the third and fourth : as 

The peacock, hamnif a beautiful thining tail, hat atcendedtke cryttal ntouat of pleasure, aad 
is dancing^ 

In the third genus there are four species, determined by tne position 
which the repeated letters occupy in the first, second and third ; the first, 
second and fourth ; the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and 
fourth pddas : as 

2 M 
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»nf(r h 

The memy^i tUphtnU^ kilkd by cur destrcyiny power, appeared by their flowing blood like a 
dark thud reddened by the eetting nm* 

In the fourth genus there is only one species — though there may be 
seyeral rarieties, from tne position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of thep^dof: 

Your head of hair u like the hee$ (for hlaehneu,) your face euperior to the htue; and you aweong 
yourlooers, like Zahhmi, enndh (your favourite,) 

In this order the repeated letters may be placed at the beginning, 
middle or end ; in the be^nning and middle ; the beginning and end ; the 
middle and end ; or in all the three parts : as 

«TVii?rT: VRYT «rar^f%7T» 

Joyful laughter wat deetroyed ; the pleaeuree of love were diminished ; the diseom 
women were no longer cheerful ; and the welfare of the city was neglected. 

Besides the above, there are seve^ other varieties in this order, aris- 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words ; in which case 
the first pddd agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or 
the first with the third, and the second with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the second with the third : as 

By the cries of the cuckoo ; by the wound of your voice, my fnend ; and by the blowing of the 
south winds, my heart is ravished. 


* TMi ii called 
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If in ibis order, Ae aJhtmtion oeeMt Mt the twginnilng of eachiMMiii, 
it is called tpir ; if at the end . 

3. — The third order ie called and ia a tmioa or nuxtiue 

of the two preceding orders, having the same kkteM nqpealed both tagetbar 
and apart. The allitemtion may oonsist of diflhrent letters, as ia the 
first order ; or of the some letters, as in the second : and thus two fsenera am 
produced. 

In the first genus, which consistaof different lettars rq^eated bothtoge 
ther and apart, thm are three species, as whmi the first pMs agrees 
with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or the first with the third, 
and the second with the fourth ; or the first with the fourth, and the second 
with the third : as 

Wkaf woman earn hear to see the ramif eeaeom, when the etare ore ktd fy chnde, when the 
loud thunder reeounde^ and the cloude are tdach ae death ? 

In the second genus there are two species, as when the same letters 
are repeated both together and apart, in two or in four jxida* : as 

enii wr s i^NT ^ > WNmgi*ii, u i Ptwri 
aiN W TN tV a i f idi am a ts i ft i ^w t 

We thaU die h]t ihem^hi Umit^kmwdinto nme houre,whkh thom^hihaae paeeedp eHUUie 
not gone* 

4. — The fourth ord^ is called or gr^. In this the last letters 

of one pdaa correspond with the beginning of the next : as 

NfTttf i 

VWffnWiflJWT TiXfl flMf TfT II 

The hewUdenmemit of the Bdhehaeee wamdering in aU direcHone woe manifut^ and bg their 
great leader, when ranted, memg nnweethg deede were done* 
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flfth order is called imY In order a comparison is 
instituted between the whole pddas. 

There are four genera. The first has six species ; as when the first 
and second ; or first and third ; or first and fourth ; or second and third ; 
or second and fourth ; or third and fourth,* p&das are alike, but not the 
remaining one*. 

The second has three : ‘as when the first is the same as the second, and 
the fiiird as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the third, and the 
second as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the fourth, and the 
second aS the third. The third has three : as when the first, second and 
third , (NT the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and fourth are 
alike.f The fourth has one, as when all the p&da'' are the same ; as 

nfrntmrf 

JEfie humi tkt eify wokicA was not accessible to Me yreai and powerfitl monJkeys, and wkiek 
eesM mat tns rectueed by mem* 

t‘%lPCTE^'^T tt 

LanM ( Ceylon) devoted to Siva, and having tn tt beautiful Jim houses ; possessing absolmie 
4thority and being inkabKed by the destrotfers of the sages, was burnt* 

Sanumdn with ike signet shone distinguished ; 

Indra with having been before defeated, was pleased ; 

Otd Ocean wttk his infenor deities bemg surpassed, was angry ; 

And ike goy-znspiring wind b^ng changed, blew* 


* The second third, fourth, fifth and sixth of these species are called respeoUrely, 

t The third is not reckoned a distinct genus by native writers, but is classed with the 
first, and considered only as an extension of it The three genera of which exanplet are 
given are denominated t|T ^ T'HnrW> ‘W^’HTTWj »»«i airnwnr. 
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6. — ^The sixth order is called It lias a certidii niBwhu i of 

syllables reiterated alternately through the whole «**»>»«■ T V * diatinc- 
tions in it arise from the number of the syllables t ha* are repeated. The 
following is a specimen of the trisyllabic kind: as 

<T^T»nniT 

t 

ThtfsM moumitun. etepkaitia vtn Mr ipamt; 

An entire Uop toot put U 0ke tnoHcmiilfAe Hrdt; 

All enjoyment wmt perfe^ly deetroyed: 

The dtMcoH*o2ate women were deeply ngfieted; 

And then the brave peridked, but not in battle, 

7. — The seyenth order is called n fi errR . * It has a gtrea of 

syllables, reading the same backwards and forwards. 

Four kinds of it are entunerated. First, when one half pdda rea^ 
backwards, the same as the next does forwards. Secondly, when one 
reads the same backwards as the next does forwards. Thirdly, whan two 
pddas or one line reads backwards the same as the next does forwar^bl. 
Fourthly, when one sldka or stanza reads backwards the as the next 
does forwards : as 

NniTNni wsiwniT wTsi^lrw wtNrwrg 


That great army by vtt valour triumphed in mmmy a battle, 

RTTT <i\» | lW T T 4Tl 


That fine army^ defended by huge edyfiamtOr reeou ndin g with the themU of the fimrlme, 
intent upon fighting and deetroyimg the enemy, ie irrenwtible. 

The woman whom mind ie not enehamfed by thepeaeeek*t voiee: who it bold mdmmMnd 
by aU-eubdumg love, it not the woman for me. 


* This ig alio e«U#d ^7 eome, and pltoed under the hemd of 

S K 
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O imwutrimU ; ike well gtmtea, held, gjememe emd warlike enemy does moi tremkle at our 
prowess. Wkai Jine, well msdhd, hread ekeeled, heM msm, is mcHmy Ike hero^ unmoved %n ike loud 
resounding hnttie f 


The fcnowing, written orer the holy water in one of the churches in 
Paris, is a i^>ecini«a of the kind in Greek. ; with this difference, that the 
whole reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning 
both ways — oMpywi fui fMMu* — (wash your sins and not merely your 
face.) 

The following is a specimen of the same kind in Latin. 

Jioma Hki sukiio, moMms ikit amor. 

Sole meelere pede, ede, perede mehs. 

There are instances of a like nature in Sanscrit. The following stanza 
reads the ^ame backwards and forwaids, and has the same meaning both 
ways. 




Is not this a beauiijul wommUt whose gust u like ikei of « Urge elephant f She is adorned 
wUk her neekUeSp is gone mio ike grove f and lei her lover follow* 

8.-— The eighth order is * In this every p6da must he the 

same, and also every part of every pAdaj so that the same letters must he 
reiterated as many times as tne nature ci the verse requires, to fill up the 
whole stanza. There may at course he many kinds of this, arising from the 
number ti syllables fixed upon finr repetition, and the metre employed. 

As the words or syl^hles repeated must occur iu a different sense 
evmy time they are repeated, it is difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
through a iriiole stanza, and yet make good sense. The following is given 
as a lyeciniiftn oi tiiis kind of (Munpositicm, fi>r the explanation of which I am 


* This tern is applisd by stau mtim to Uie noxt oidor. 
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indebted to Mr. Wjuon. Tboi^ a mieapplicatioii «f ragatraity, it' aurres 
the purpose for which it is here adduced, of explaining tha z^tore «{ this 
description of alliteration. 

snRT»TarT arwwwT t m wn r i 


O thou / voko parfidpatut in mpfeeUngM^ effect the union of me, with tku maiden, aUke 
mnpartUleled by any ; tit whom hveltneu and aeeompluhmenf$ are combined , but who it JiUed 
with hauykhnett, and u uuUJferent to my tujfferinyt. 

Analysis ; — a fellow sufferer, fiom ^^RPf'and ;* ^ me, 
a i nUT 'vrith this (maid) ; imparalleled in beauty and 'accom- 

plishments, from ¥, SfT. It, and tttTt ; ttnrt bring to or with, urdte, t, 
and ^ to lead; indifferent to my sufferings, 'tttTt, 

ant and trt ; ttrttr haughty, t and snt. 

9. — ^The ninth order is %rtntrt. This requires one whole stanza to 
be the same as the next in sound, but different in sense. Strictly’ speaking, 
there can be only one kind of this ; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the varied length of the stanza. The ibUoting 
are specimens of this description : as 


>41 



Me wtU yo to the good, yreat^ handtome, rough eketied, rmowmed, uiriuem, m w ii m f , 
eyed king, ( Rdma.) 

Andinpamng to the prtnetpol, lofty, emeha mii ng, hard, in k m b ifed m ou nt ai n opp o eUe , kio 
tpimdomr unll he mMihle,for a teatm, m the eky* 

to. — The tenth order is called 'VjurVYIT. ■ This is only partial 
alliteradon i it has sometimes only the appearance (ff it. ariring from some 
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similarity in the wand of certain letters ; at others there is an alliteration, 
but it is irregular, and can be reduced to no definite rules : as 






7%e mohh Jr«nf»» devoted to ike eemquering and preeemng of the Jand^ fifody oppoeed their 
eneanee, emd made them tremUe t» the bottle. 

Besides the preceding there is another kind of alliteration called 
by means of which the whole stanza may be thrown into some artificial 
form. The particular form into which the verse is thrown, gives to it both 
its character and name, as may be perceived by the instances which 
follow. 

1. — ^The has the syllables of the stanza so arranged as to 

read the same either straight forward, or cross-ways, following the order of 
the lines drawn from the first syllables. These lines are supposed to pre- 
sent a figure something like a stream of urine passing from a cow, and 
hence the name by which this kind of alliteration is denominated ; as 

XXXXXXKXXKXXXXX 

w ¥ t ^ ^ wr ur vr fw fir: 

When the eoaieei commenced with loud voci/hrotums, the juwe flowed copumely from the 
injwrimted ehphonU eugoyed in the battle. 

2. — ^The aftdr the stanza is r^ularly arranged according to 

its font pddas, or component parts, has the syllables so disposed that tAe 
wMt tjftht firH half reads the same stndghtforwards or downwards ; and 
the whole of the second reads the same beginning with the first syllables 
forwards and the last syllables upwards ; as 


^ m SI 

^ wr W 
« w % tir 


fit « V 
^ wr ¥ % 
¥ ¥ «n % 
¥ ¥ ¥r 
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The stanza arranged in its conuaon form reads tinu^ 

The field of hattbu eitligiieiied hg the fearleee; hit deetrueiiee to the fleamrtt if ike 
featfel ; on tt the brave thout for vtetory, and the bate are pat to flight, 

3. — ^The has each pdda the same, whether read forward or 

backward, or froin. the centre to each extremity ; while all the p&iae to- 
gether read the same either downwards or upwards, whether we commence 
at the centre or at each extremity : as 


% 



1% 

m 

*BT 


t 







ET 

»iir 

^ € 

vt 



«RT 

«r 







W 



The verse in its usual form stands thus — 

tatT4n-pif% 4iT^f ?ITf%?RtEn5r«Tf^ t 
BTtSTT’T *I!T^ 

Odattards; ($ee where) the rutting elephanU ere ecntendvngg exciting the godi to war, 
carrying the proud foes to warhhe deeds, and shining (under the conduct of those who) save the 
conguering and the conquered.* 

4. — ^The has the syllables so arranged, that when the stanza 

is divided into its four component parts, each part reads the same straight 
forwards, or crossways, like the braces of a drum; whence its name. 
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TIm vene in ite regal» form stan^ thus : 

E T T« lt 4 <»ni| l lY I 

T%e mrmg at tie ecmaiemeeatmt of tie expodHSaa Hhu full of tpirtti; and with its infuri- 
mted elephtaUif voeiferoui emd wdl condttumedL 

6. The ’’fiKtHTadimts of the letters being arranged in the form of a. wheel 
atdueus, from which it takes its name. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle from which the reading commences ; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the left and then upwards ; afterwards from the top 
round the periphery. The first line of the verse forms the radii ; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference; as — 



The verse in its r^ular form reads thus — 

Y^riplni#niTY^Y#wERnir. a 

(A posUt) adorned wuk dear, gOooe, gaetilo said toaU, and immag itt windt impregnated with 
ike mnn$t odomr$ ef ike imder ioiwu. 

The urUYUI or iinn^nilF, the great or l*0tter't wheel, differs firom the 
preceding imbeing read from the axle along the radius upwards, then along 
the periidiery to the left, and down the next radius to the axle. Then 
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commencing from the axle again it proceeds in like manner throng the 
other three parts of the whed — as will aj^iear £rom the following example 



Radka Aearti^ tie loordg of her eompantont, amd going jogfitlly aceordtng to appoiiUmmt 
ut the Ume of the futtval, wee duhommred : and hetng truly devoted to her lord, was suffused' 
wUh tears of grtef thsu she was not rather hilled. 

6. — The IS so composed that the stanza may he arranged in 

the form of a lotus, from which its name is derived. There are various 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus. In this the 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from which the reading com- 
mences towards the side £. and passing from thence (exc^t at the cardinal 
points) to the next petal towards N. &c. In the petals to the cardinal 
points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards ; as 
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If the size of the lotus is enlarged by the admission of two stanzas into 
its composition, the construction is more simple, as in the following example, 
which IS read right across according to the figures one, two, three, four. 
This was given me by a pundit applying for a situation as a teacher ; and 
the syllables b^inning at one and going round to eight, form the motto 
which in Beng&li means. Forget me not. 



ftwnpfit wTWTJiiniwr i 

J, having htard of your great fame 

By the hearing the ear, have came (to tee you) : 

I do not requeet of you either elephanU or korete: 
Neither, 0 Preterver/ daldmretiherorgold; 

J do not eeeh the mfehcUy of othere: 

But, Sir, yew hating protperiiy. 

You will understand, 0 Poett the turn of aU my detires, 
By reading the Jtrst and last pliable* of these stansas. 
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Compai^e with the preceding figure the stanza, which in its rt ytlnr 
form reads thus — 

TNTRmr NTfTfttrr i 

O exeeilentfor wudtm, your assembly sktnes dUhstymsked far taete, fiiU of sphitdour. Ugh 
tn spirtt, expert at repartee, and dwinely respleadmt, 

7. — ^The admits the*stanzas to be thrown into the form of a 

sword, whence the name. The first stanza forms the blade, and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first roimd the blade, and then 
the right, left, and central parts of the hilt. 



The following is the regular form of these words with thm rendering: — 


May ike great Umd, who is eontimualfy praised im power/ki strams ky Swa, hJray 
and Qaneeha; soke is able to take asoay their pom; who %e the mother of the devout, ike 

2 P 
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MCMilMfiMi of 'txetUeoMu, tho rmover of /ear, iAc vvderable goddeu^ the glory of women, 
commaui my protpeniy* 

8. — The presents the stanza in the form of a how. The read- 

ing commences from the centre letter of the bowstring within the arrow, 
first to the right hand and then fi:om the same letter to the left. After, 
firom the centre letter of the bow, first to the nght hand and then to the 
left ; as will be seen by comparing the verse which follows with the artificial 
form: 



Tim i 

iitm ipwt fTTT » 

May the excellent goddess TdrA, the constant giver of good and the remover of all 
hindrance, though tremendom and unattamable by your works, promote your wtlfate* 

9. — ^The is made in imitation of a necklace or rosary. The 

reading commences from the foremost bead, pearl, or jewel, and passing 
from that to the upper line goes round the string according to the figures. 
The letters in the first gem and all in tne upper line, are read from the 
left to the centre, then upwards, downwards, back again to the centre and 
to the right, every syllable being repeated with the centre one. All in the 
second line from 7 to 12 are read from the right hand to the centre, thim 
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downwards, upwards, back again to the c«itre and to the left, as will appear 
from comparing with the artificial form the stanza tiiat follows : 



^inn-'mNrfi ^twop! 

Know, O wise man, that tAcse wko come to the brink of the river of the gode, amd repeating 
the name of Rdma depart to xmmortahtg, are dbeorhed in Vieknu , they, Uke cold in WMter, do 
not return to this sinful world ; their hope, hke the horixon brtght wUh the setting Jim, ohtmns 
hheratton from the world, and ts no more disappotnted* 

10. — ^The is of a more extensive form, and 1 am indebted to 

the Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 1835, for a specimen of it : it was 
composed by a pandit at Nadtya, and addressed to a Missionary. It is not 
qxioted for the sense it contains, but as furnishing an example of a number 
of stanzas arranged in the form of a tree. The stem of the tree beginnii^ 
from the top W, and going to the bottom w, forms the firat stanza. 3y 
♦airing the left band side, and joining all the letters with the stem, other 
stanzas are produced, as and so forth to the bottom of the stem 







This hfs been literally rendered, and, as fex as possible imitated in 
form, in the subjoined English version 
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To the nttifflite Belog^i 
To the Lord of the lowUeit’i 
To the oniTenil Roler'i eer- 
To the irorld*coBtiiniiig Deity ’t lerfiee 
To aH pleaiortble delifhte er- 
To the eojojineat of agreeable food ever 
To the wonhip of the Supreme Deity ear* 
To repoiing on beantifol ooachei> laodab- 
To waaderiog in plaeei of retirement 
Full of neritf peaoefnl* graTe, to good deedi in- 
Clad in neat garmeaUi with miod to wiidOm Oevot 
Protector of the poor, proiperona, meditating the Shaaters 
Faring abondantljr, right^ipoken, and erer pnre in 
Remoring the griefs of the poor, with mind fixed on God, 
Delighting to aid othen, slow to unbecoming behaTionr, ex- 
)eTo*ed to Tirtne, follovting the instmctions of the Shastere, excel- 



hoiy 

ler* 

rice 

er- 

er 

ear* 

neat* 

ly 

in* 

olitt- 

cd 

10 I 

heart, { 

cel- I 
lent, I 
and I 
hap. 


Being*! ultimate the To 
peiBg*f all-wiM omaucient the To 
ler- Deity*# preecnring all the To 
lerrice jnit good Bettower*! the To 
er- Deity redeemiag great the To 
moit Inriiible the of worehip the To 
ear- dntiei proper yonr weigh to Maturely 
jnit- enjoyment erery of aweetneea the taiteTo 
fondly grorea charming throagh rove To 
in- compauiooitely npnght, clever, Haodaome, 
diipoi- meditation to happy, dntie* appropriate to Attached 
prone erer lU and good of balancing the To 
in clean erer and mild-apoken, Sin-hatiag 
deroted, trnth to, Jiolj, righteona, Merciful, 
ex- another help to slow not, diligent, intelligent, Sober, 
excel- paiaionaanbdaed of, truth 8peakiBg,patient,compoied, TranqaU 


py» 
Sir I 
may 
Sal- 


ra- 

tion 

be 

yoori 

Amen! 


In addition to the different kinds of Alliteration 'which hare been 
specified there is one other worthy of notice: it is that of forming stanzas 
with any giv^ number of consonants. Verses are formed, firom which half 
the letters of the alphabet are excluded, and others in which only one- 
fourth part of the consonants occurs. Th^ are again reduced to three, 
two, and even one consonant. It might appear altogether impossible to 
compose an entire and intelligible verse by the fud of a single consonant ; 
yet in Sanscrit this has been achieved. Tu the following stanza no conso- 
nant is us6d save if d, and it occurs no less than six and thirty times. 

(Krithna) the temokni, the troMer of the wjmmu, thejm^, Tthote ttm it detlnetive 
foOempiow; who ffivet Mh to the Ithenl md ihemutr, and u Oedetfroifer of dettrof»^, 
duohar^atoei^ at the enemy, 

2 Q 
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In reference to the artificial specimens it may be observed, that 
smce every form which pleases the imagination of the Poet may be select- 
ed as a kind of mould into which the verse may be cast or shaped, it 
is manifest that many other forms, beside those given, might be produced. 
Among these are commonly enumerated the flag, the dove-cot, the boat, 
the serpent, the earth, the door, the curls, the pond, the chain,, the chanot, 
the sun or moon, and constellations, &c. Of all these I have not been able 
to obtain good specimens, and as most of them are of modem invention, 
and may be formed and increased at the pleasure of the Pandits, 1 have 
not deemed it of much importance to seek after them. The examples 
that have been supplied will be sufficient to explain the nature of this kind 
of poetry ; and taken in connection with the other ten orders, to shew that 
alliteration in Sanscrit, is a subject of no inconsiderable extent. I have 
not yet seen any thing in print on this curious topic ; it would be vanity 
therefine to suppose that I have exhausted it in this short attempt. Should 
what has here been advanced lead some scholar, better capable of fulfilling 
the task, to diacnss it at a greater length, 1 shall consider that I have 
done more service to the cause of literature, and the objects of the Asiatic 
Society by prompting that individual to write, than by any thing 1 have 
vmtten. The little information I have collected, has been gleaned with 
some trouble firom different native works, there not being to my know- 
ledge even among them a compkte treatise on the subject. 

1 caimot conclude without observing, that the very ingenious speci- 
mmis of alliteration which have been brought forward, must convince every 
unprejudiced mind that the nativee of this coimtry are by no means defi- 
inent m intellect. No nation has ever penetrated to a greater extent the 
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arcana of literature than the Hindus ; and no other nation has ev^ yet 
presented an equal variety of poetic compositions. The various metres of 
Greece and Rome have filled Europe with astonishment ; but what are 
these compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres under its three 
classes of poetical writing 1 Whilst we thus place the Eastern sages far 
above all the Western bards for their skill in poetry, it must at the same 
time be regretted, that their attention to those parts of learning which 
required great ingenuity, diverted their minds firom that correct and digni- 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers so 
much excel them, and which to a nation is of far greater importance than 
all the embellishments of poetry. 

The past ought to yield a lesson for the future. From the past the 
Hindus may learn that they have no reason to be discouraged in any lite- 
rary undertaking, from the apprehension that they shall fail through the 
want of talent : only let them cultivate their minds to the extent of which 
they are capable, and they have nothing to fear firom competition with any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them learn how much more 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, to employ 
their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the abstruse, 
though ingenious parts of literature. Fast experience has shewn, in the 
character of the English, that science can do more for a nation than lite- 
rature ; and that both of them combined can work wonders. There was a 
time, as in the days of Aldhdm, when the English, like the Hindus, were 
more devoted to the recondite parts of school learning, than to the acqui- 
sition of sound scientific knowledge ; and had they continued so, they had 
never been what they are at the present period. Those dark ages have 
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rolled away, and the light of science and literature are now shining forth 
in their strength. That light has dawned on this land ; the Hindu youth 
are opening their eyes to behold its glories, and are commencing a career 
which will conduct them to honor and prosperity. 1 et them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseverance ; and may the time come, when 
they shall as much excel [Europeans for their unprovements in science, as 
their forefathers excelled them in the dark and deep parts of literature. 



V. 


TRANSLATION 

OF AN 

INSCRIPTION IN THfi BURMESE LANGUAGE, 

DISCOVERED 

AT BUDDHA •GAYA, IN 1833. 


By lieutenant-colonel H. BURNEY, 

Bniuh Strident m Jta. 


The accompanying paper, (Plate I*) is a facsimile of an ancient Bur- 
mese inscription, which was discovered at Suddha Gaya by my brother. 
Captain George Burney, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry, when he 
accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese Envoys who 
were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. The black 
marble containing the inscription is hxed against ^he wall of the inner 


* The original fac-aimile having by aomd accident been lost, Mr* V- Hathohne, Jadgo 
of Goya, was kind enough to have three more impressions taken with great care from the stone, 
which he states to be fixed into the waU in an inrerted position. From these the present 
lithograph has been executed, marking the exterior margin of the letters as they now axist 
This has been done with the greater care because a doubt exists as to the date on the stone; the 
short account given by myself in the nfoumul of the Aiiaiic Soeiei^, May 1834, from Ratna 
Paula^s reading, (without any knowledge of Colonel Burney’s having taking up theexami^ 
nation of it) naaking it 200 years more recent than appears in the present translaiiom^J. P. Sec. 
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court of the convent of SanyMs, mentioned in the 2d edition of Hamil- 
ton’s East India Gazetteer, under the article JBuddha, Gaya. That building 
is called on the spot Guru M&th, and Captain Burney was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large BuddMst temple about forty 
years ago, whilst some labourers were excavating the earth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which lives the chief 
Sanydsi or Mahant who now has charge of all the religious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gaudama to be seen at JBuddha Gaya, and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 

The character in this inscription is styled by the Burmese, KyauJe-tsa,* 
or stone letter, and it bears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmese character in common use, as our own prinh does to our hand writ- 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those of the common alphabet are 
round, and most of the mscriptions among the rums of the thousands of 
temples in the old Burmese capital Pagin, as well as a remarkable in- 
scription 183 years old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Koung M,hoo- 
dau-gyee opposite the city of Ava, which were supposed by former English 
travellers to be in the Pali character and language, are now known to be 
in the common Bunnese language, but in this square alphabet. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the difference between the two characters: — 
ooc 00-5 oS, ta-ymh, a man, in the common Burmese writing, is mCLLl ] rii" t 
in the square character. It does not appear, that this kind of writing was 
ever in general use in Burmah, but there is one work now always written 
in a square character, slightly differing from that in this inscription. It is 
the Kammua-tsa (J), or rules for inducting a Burmese into the order ofpriest- 


*The letter liere expreued by t* sboaM, on nitlogy yritb the Devnnigan, be written In 
the same w ay the tk should be s; the 7 should be^; the y frequently r ; and the d, The author 
prefers the Bnghsh rendering which gives the pronunoiatioii nearest to the original, and his 
orthography has accordingly been preserved throughput the present paper. Sjec. 

The 4th line of the inscription Contains this word. 

(*) Sa merit. Kuimma-^vichym* 
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hood, translations from which are given in the Appendix No. 5, to Symes’s 
embassy to Ava, and in Dr. (Buchanan) Hamilton’s essay on the lite- 
rature and religion of the Bnrmans, published in the 6th Tolnme of the 
Asiatic Hesearches. The writing exhibited in Symes’s plate of the Bur- 
man alphabet as the P41i or religious text of the Bnrmans, is in the same 
square character; indeed, it is a sentence copied from the Kammua-tsa, 
which is usually written on plates of ivory or other substance with the 
Burmese varnish boiled, the plates being often gilded.* The learned ima- 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more easy 
to be cut, it was invented for lapidary inscriptions ; or perhaps its closer 
resemblance to the ancient P&li ti|dmbet may have led to its adoption. 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of KyouJe-tsa, but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chiefly in ornamental 
additions. 

As 1 possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
Histoty in 39 volumes,f 1 have been enabled, with the assistance of some 


* Sym es has not copied ihe sentenoe quite correctly^ and has omitted the first syllable of the 
first word* In the acconypanytng paper {Plate IL) the sentence may be seen written in both 
the square and the common Burmese characters. 7'he JKammua-tta is composed entirely in tlie 
P&li language, and held in great reverence, being used to administer an oi'h upon to a priest, 
auti sometimes on solemn ocoasiotts to laymen, lliose vowel marlcs whicii are placed above 
consonants in the common character, are often placed, slightly altered, on the same hna with 
the consonants in the .£MWuia*lia character, apparently because the lines m that kind of 
writing have very Uttle space between them. This Kammua-fw character is called *' 
yeejee*yc/’:( Tamarind seed writing, because the letters are suppcned to resemble that seed. 

t The Burmese possess several histones of their own kings, as well as of the kings or 
Prome, Pagan, Pegu, Zenmay, Toang-ngoo and Ta-t,lioung, relating fairly enough their dis- 
asters as well as successes, and bearing strong internal marks of authenticity, often supported 
by ancient stone inscriptions. About four years ago the present king of Ava appointed some 
of bis most learned priests and officers to compile a new edition d* the large Burmese History, 
called dfaka Kasratoea-daw-yyee (^). 1 possess a copy of this work in 39 volumes. It commences 
with the creation of the world, according to the Buddhist system of cosmogony, and after giving 

t Perhaps a corruption of M&jfAdhit from the country where the writing was current Sic. 

(®) Makk Wend^rf* 
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learned Burmese at Rangoon, to give my brother the following translation 
with explanatory notes of this inscription. The letters do not appear on- 
ginaUy to have been neatly or quite correctly cut, and some of them, as 
well as two of the numeral figures, are not formed according to any of the 
Kymk-tsa known at Rangoon. Still as no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out. the learned at 
Rangoon have had no difficulty in decyphering the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate II.) contains a copy of it in the stone character, with 
all the letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and the following translation is as literal as the idioms 
of the two languages will admit. Not a single word of the Burmese is 
omitted but it will be seen that several words in Bnglish have been added 
in order to preserve a graxnmatica] construction. All such additional words 
are included within brackets : 

“ (The temple of) P&yatha-hhat, (*) place of (Gaudama’s) eating cha- 
ritable offerings, (which was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king named Theeri Bhahma Thauka, (®) who ruled over Zahoodlpa (*) 
island, subsequently to (the year) 218 (*) of the Lord God’s religion, having 


■om« account of the kisga of Magadha nnd Central India, and of the life of Gaubama, relates 
a Mitory the kings of Tagoung:, Prome, Pagan, Pegu and Ava, coming down to the year 
1821, The groimd work of tliia compilation is taken from other histones wntten at various 
times, and pnncipally from two works, copies of which I also possess. One is a very popular 
history in 20 rolumes, comprising a penod from the creation of the world down to the Burmese 
year 1079, (A. D, 1721) wntten by a private individual naine<l Moukg Kula, who is said to 
have died about the time that the Peguera took Ava in 1751. The other is a continuation of 
this history, compiled by an officer named Pana Mbngyeb or Moutta Mbnqybb, and 
comprises a period from 1711 to 1819, to the death of the late king, in 13 volumes. What Mr. 
CBAViTFORD reported as to the account of the late war written by the royal historiographer 
at Ava, 11 a very good story, but 1 have the best reason for believing that he was incorrectly 
informed. There is no such officer at Ava as a special historiographer, and the portion oon- 
tinning the history from 1821 to 1830 in 8 or 9 volumes, has only lately bean completed by a 
committee of officers and learned men, whose labours have not yet been published. An abstract 
of the large history was prepared for me in 1830, by order of the king of Ava, and I then made 
a translation of lU 
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beeu destroyed for a long time, the Lord who repaired (it) was one Pentha- 
ooo-GYEE (®). When afterwards (it was) again destroyed, king Thado (®) 
built (it). When afterwards (it) was again destroyed, and the Lord of the 
white Elephant, C) the great king of righteousness, deputed (a«t) his repre- 
sentative the teacher Theeri Dhamma Pada R&ja Goona, (®) (he) was 
accompanied at the time by (his) disciple Theeri Kathaba(*). There was 
property to do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord priest Waeada- 
THi fulfil his engEigement, and let Pyoo-ta-thein-men(®) (or chief of 100,000 
Pyoos,') assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyoo-thakhen- 
NGE (“) and to the great officer Ratha, (and the temple) was re-built on 
Friday, the 10th day of the waning moon of Pytitho, (“) in the year 467 (“). 
On Sunday, the 8th day of the waxing moon Tazown-mhounQ’), in die year 
468 (“), worship was paid (to the temple) with various flags (“) worthy to 
be presented. Worship was paid repeatedly with offerings (**) of food and 
a thousand lights. Reward was prayed for with 21 (’0 young persons 
considered as our own sons and daughters, and worship was paid with a 
PadethaQ^) (tree), bearing flowers, cups and cloths. In order that the 
duty of (making) religious offerings might continue without interruption 
throughout all time, purchase was made with the weight of our bodies (”), 
and bestowed (on the temple). May such good works become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing Neibhan (*®), and (we) desire the reward of becom- 
ing Rahandas (®‘) (or inspired apostles), in the days of the Ijotd God 
Arimadeya (**).” 

Explanatory Notes. 

1 .—Payatha-hhat f are »aid to be F4h words, meaning boiled rice and milk. The 
first charitable ofiering which Gaud A MA 'received after he issned from the wilderness, 
where he had been performing anstenties daring six years, was in a village called Thena- 
niyoun, from a rich man's daughter named ThoozXta. It consisted of boiled rice and 


t S. P if turn. (*) Sr% 

2 S 
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mak, and tbe spot where be ate (») it was called Payatha-hhat after wardf. That spot wad 
olosetothenght'baokofihe Nareeiyana (^), now called Nilajan stream, into which Gau- 
DAHA cast the gold plate containing the food, after having eaten forty-nine mouthfuls of it. 
The plate floated up the stream and gave aproof that Gaud AM A would become a Buddha. 
On this same spot a king of Mayadha named Th£BRI Dhamma Thauka, built one of 
ibe 84,000 temples, which he raised to the memory of Gavdama 218 years after that 
Buddha^s death. The monuments usually called, as in this inscription, Tsedi or Zedi are 

now generally built m Burmab, of a round and solid form, like that of the Dagope in 
■Western India, but in former times, as may be seen particularly at Pagdn, they were 
much handsomer structures, being arched, and containing highly ornamental apartments 
within them. A I Pagan there still exists one pagoda called ^hip- 

templct probably from the circumstance of the form having been taken from that in use in 
coonlries beyond sea, which is something like the large Buddhist temple at Buddha 
described in Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer m ** altfty tnick edifice resembling at 
a distance a huge glass house.” The Burmese envoys had a picture taken in order to be 
presented to the king of Ava of this edifice, and of most of the surrounding objects at 
Buddha Gaya Theeui Dhamma Thauka (0 built a monastery as well as a temple in 
84,000 different parts of his empire, and as the temple now standing at Buddha Gaya 
called by the Burraes. Mah& Baudhi Parihauga Zedi if) (temple in which all offerings to 
Buddha’s sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the Burmefe vakeels to have been 
originally built by the king of Magadha^ they suppose that the inscription refers to the 
monastery which was built at the same time, and which might hav^e been styled Pdyatha^ 
hhat, but of i^bicb there are no remains now. The words of the inscription do not 
however quite warrant a soppositioBt 

2.— Thbbbi Bhamma Thauka was the grandson of Tsanda-goutta, (0 who 
must be the same as Chandra-gvpta, king of Magadhaof Sanscnt authors, and San- 
DRACOPTOS, or SandRacottqu of the historians of Alexander the Great. According 
to the Burmese history, Tsanda-goutta reigned for 24 years, between tne Burmese 


(*) The tem used fof Oauuaua or ai^ prleot^s oaflnf is, fifing it glory,’' 

(^) iS^ Kairanjaw (*) S, CA«»(ye f (*) StwdojetL 

(•) Sri DhartMatokm* PmrMogajiti^ 

(f) The Bormese letter O is often pronounced us tky and is used always for the eh tn F4Ii or 
foreifo words, but the ufluul iotind given to it is more like a hara # proaounoed with the tongno 
pressed aguinst the roof of the mouth. 
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socred yefuc and 186 or B. C. 382 and 358. He is also described as baving^been of 
the race of Mauriya, as having killed his predecessor Dha^nananda, tb# last of the eight 
Nandas, at the instigation of a Bramin named Zanekka, O and as having been conse- 
crated king of the whole earthy impljing that he possessed extensive power. The Bnr- 
mese history also applies to this king Tsanda-gocjtta, and not to Nanda, as Colonel 
WiLFORD gives it from Sanscrit anthors, the tale of his lifeless corpse having beenre-ani- 
mated and actuated by his presence^bnt by the sonl of a Sheeloo or monster^ and not 
by that of a magician. The son of this king, who was callfK) Bheindoo-thara (**), from 
the circumstance, it is said, of his body being covered with some eruption, and who 
appears to be the same as the Varisara of Sanscrit authors, killed the Bheeloo by a 
device, and ascended the throne in the Burmese sacred era 186 or B* C. 358. He 
reigned jM^yeareuBd was succeeded by hif son Tmeeri Dhamma Thauka, who is also 
styled Athauka, in the Burmese sacred year 214 or B. C.330. The Burmese always 
use a soft ih for s, and hence Athauka is evidently the same as Asoca*V£RDHAN Aand 
Asoca in Sir Wm. Jones's and Colonel Wilforb’s lists of the kings (*; of Mayadka^ 
This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gxu^ 
DAM a, and hence the Brahmins of India have probably destroyed all accounts of his govern- 
ment ; but the Burmese possess copious details, and the latter half of the 2d volome 
of the Myamma Maha Yaxaw€n-dau-gy9e(^)s or large Burmese royal history of kings, 
IS filled with an account of this king’s i Jgn. He is described as a JRdauriya king of 
Magadha^ as the grandson of TsaNda-godtta, and as having held his capital at Pafa- 
tipoutf which the Burmese consider with Major Rbnnell to have stood on the site of the 
present town of Patna. He is described also, as ha\i 0 g been consecrated, or as having 
received the sacred ahTusion as king of Ztohoodtpa (*) island, four years after bis accession to 
the throne, in the Burmese sacred year 218 or B. C- BS6. It was after such considera** 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that he resolved upon bnildicg, and he carried his reso- 
lution into effect, a monastery and monnment to the memory of Gaudama Boodh, (^) in 
84,000 different parts of his empire ; and he selected that number, it is said, because one 
collection of the precepts of Gau DAM A, called Dhamma KkandOf is divided into 84,000 


(*) of Ssnsorit authors* 

O See vols* 2d aud eth of Asiatic Researches, Octavo cditico* 

(*) Biarfuadre or BtSiiaadrc. Barma maJU Bajtewtndogti^ (•) Jemla dmpm* 

(0 Bmddka* 
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sections. One of the 84,000 temples then constructed is supposed by some Burmese to 
have been this Bdyatha^hliat, which was re-bmlt and on which this inscription was placed, 
1430 years after. Ihere are several temples in Burmah mentioned in the Burmese 
history as having been re-buill by different monarchs, on the rams of those built by 
Thkeri Dhamma. Thauka (*) on this occasion. In the 23d year of this king’s reign, 
in the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C. 307, the third and last rehearsal of the commu- 
nications of G AUDAMA took place at P&talipout Q) nnder the protection of this sovereign 
and supenntendance of Mauggah Pocftta-teitha (^). The Burmese history has no 
account of any king of Magadha or Central India sabsequent to this prince, whose dynasty 
is supposed to have become extinct with him, as his brother, son and daughter all assumed the 
priesthood and rejected the throne. The son, prince Mahbinda, i^) proceeded to Ceylon 
and established the Buddhist religion there, and it is curious to observe that according to the 
native historians of Ceylon, the name of the person who introduced Buddhism into that island 
is Mihenpoo {«). TheeriBhamma Thauka reignedforty-three years, betweentheBur- 
mese years 214and 255, or B. C. 330 and 289. One Burmese history relates, that in conse- 
quence of his having died in a 8t of passion, his spul upon his death entered the body of a 
large serpent, and that his son, prince Mahbinda, having preached to and converted him, 
he died again and proceeded to the Nat country or celestial regions. But the large Burmese 
history contradicts this statement and asserts, that his Majesty immediately upon his death 
proceeded to the Nat country. It is possible, that this tale was invented by the Brahmins, 
as they tell a similar one of a king of Cashmere, who according to them, was turned into 
a serpent for having delayed feeding some hungry Brahmins (^); — and at all events, the 
learned will recollect, that some among the ancients believed, that the marrow of the 
back hone in a wicked man turned into a huge and 6eroe serpent. Sir Wm, Jones and 
Colonel WlLPORD have shown, that Chakdra-gupta, or TsaNPA-goutta of the 
Burmese, is the same as the Sakdra-ooptos, with whom Sbleucus entered into 
alliance, and the learned Colonel has also shewn, that this alliance took place in the year 
302 B. C., thirteen years after Chandra-gupta had ascended the throne, and that he 
reigned twenty-four years, and died 292 years before our (8^) era. According to the Burmese 


(^) Si l X>harma Asoka. (2) Pdtahputia (3) Mouggaliputra* (^) Mahendre, 

{^) See M Joinville’s paper on Singhala or Cejlon in the 7tb vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 

(0 See Dr. Wilson’s paper on the History of Cashmere, p. 22, vol. 16th of the Asiatic Kescarches. 
(*) 9lb vol. of the Asiatic Researches, octavo edition, p, 96 and 100. 
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historians, the date Tsanda-goutta is said to hav^e ascended the throne is 382 years 
before Christ, and the date of his death 358 B. C., being* sixty-six or sixty-seven years earlier 
than the periods 6xed by Colonel W ilford. This is a small error in an Indian date, and it is 
most probably an error on the part of the Bnrmese ; for can scarcely suppose that, in 
the time of SsLEUCOS, Theeri Dhamma Thauka was known also by the title of his 
grandfather, as Colonel WiL so RO has shown that the names given by old authors to the 
son and grandson of Sandra-coptos, namely, Allitroohates and Sofhagesimus, 
apply to Varisara alias Mitra-gupta, and Asocayarddhana alias Shivaca- 
SEKA(^). Theeri Dhamma Thauxa then must be the same as the king Sophagesi- 
MUS for renewing the alliance with whom Antiochus the Great went to India , and the 
date of bis ascending the throne must be 264 years before Christ, and not, as the Bnrmese 
have it, 380 jisars. T%mri is the same as the Sanscrit Sri, excellent — J>k€tmma is law, and 
religion too— and Thcmka, which means care and anxiety, is said to have the privative 
initial particle a dropt in composition, but being understood, the word here implies /re«- 
dom from care and anxiety C ). When Theeri Dhamma Thacxa’s mother was pregnant, 
she dreamt that she had one foot upon the snn and the other upon the moon, and that she 
was eating the stars. The dream was interpreted, that her child would bring the whole 
of Zisboodipa (f) island, which is equal to the sun and moon in beanty and splendour, under 
subjection, and that he would kill all his brothers. The latter part of tiie interpretation 
proved correct enough, as Theeri Dhamma Thavk^ is described as having killed no 
less than ninety-oight of his brothers, upon the death of the fiidher, when they disputed 
the crown with him. 

S^^^Zaboodtpa or more properly Zawhoodipai^), the island of the Jambu ox Eugenia 
fruit, is one of the four great islands, the son them one in the Buddhist svstem of the 
universe. It is so named from the circumstance of a tree of that species growing on the 
extreme north and of the island , — it is the same as this our earth, and hence, king of 
Zahoodipa'^ means, king of the whole earth. 

4. — This is the Buddhist sacred era commencing, according to the Burmese, 544 
years before Christ, and our present year 1834 is their 2378th religions year. On the 
death of Gaudama, a king of Magadha named AjXta-that(^), assisted by one of Gau- 
DAMA’s disciples MahI KathabaO, resolved upon establishing a new epoch common c- (**) 


(**) F. vol. 5th Asiatic Reicarohes. 

(*) Jamlmdwi^a, (*) Aj^ftasairu* C) Kstyapa* 

2 T 
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iDg from the year of that Boodh's death. The name of this king resembles most that 
of Ajata-satru inSirWM, Jones’s and Col, Wilford’s lists of the kings of 
Ma^adka, bat Ajata-SATRU is supposed by the Colonel to nave reigned many years 
later, than what is given in the Burmese history as the date of Ajata-that's reign or 
about the year 450 B*C, According to the Burmese, the father of Ajata-that waaPeiM- 


BHA-THARA (®) and his successors lU relation were — 

His son Ajata-that, who reigned until the sacred year, 24 

His son OoDAYA-BHADDHA(®), who reigned until 40 

His son Anoorooddha {‘®), 0 

His SOB Moudha who reigned until 48 

His sou Nagadatha, (‘*) who reigned until 72 


Each of the above mentioned five kings killed hi\ father who preceded him ; and 
the last, Nrgadatha, was deposed by his subjects, who placed on the throne an officer 
or minister, Thoothoonaga. This king, whose name resembles so closely Sisunaga 
in Sir ’W m. Jones’s list of the kings of Magadha^ was succeeded by his son KaLAt 
THAUKA (*^) in the sacred year tK), Kala-thauka was succeeded in 118 by bis son 
BhaDDRa-THEICA, (*^) who IS described as hating reigned with nine of his brotbers dnting 
a period of 22 years. The last brother, Peenza-makA, (**) was killed in 140 by Nakda, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have usurped the throne with the title of 
OuKKHA-THBNA He died very shortly after his usnrpation, and was succeeded by ght 

brothers, the last of whom, named DhaNa-nanpa (*‘^), was killed, as mentioned in apreced-* 
ing note, in the sacred year 162, by Tsanda-ooutta, the grandfather of Trrr’BI 
Dharma THAtTK^A.^* ^ 

5. -— Penthagoo-gyrb, or th% great Pekthagoo, is supposed by the BurmeaC to 
have been some follower of the religion of Gait DAM A, probably a priest; but he is not 
mentioned any where in their history. At present it is not customary to soy of a priest, 
as in this inscription, ia gout, bat ia ha ; in former times, however, it is said, priesU as 
well as laymen were styled ypui, 

6. — Thado Men, or king of Thado, was the family title of a race of kings whose 
capital was at Tagoung, a city which once existed on the left bank of the Mrammh in 


(®) BvmhMitra. 

NSffttdaUa* 
(»6j CTyrdieiw, 


( 9 ) Udayfmhkadra. 

K&liuoka. 

(''^) Dharm^tuandn* 


^ 0 ®) Anurudku* 
Bkadwhui 


{**) PmjmMka. 
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north latitude about 24?. The beginning of the third and twenty-second volames of the 
large Burmese history contains some notice of these kings, who were of the race said to 
be descended from the sun, and also of the Thakeb or Thakya (*•) race, like Gaudama. 
An account of the ongm of this term Shak ya, or as the Burmese write and call it Thakya 
orTHAKEE, is given in the first volume of the Burmese history, and it corresponds a 
good deal with that translated by M, Csoma db Koros from the Thibet work, and pub- 
lished in the 20th volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society* According to the Bur- 
mese version, a king of Baranathi or Benares, named Oukkakarebt, expels from his ca- 
pital four of his sons and five daughters, who go and found the city Kappitavit^t (‘^), where 
Gaudama was afterwards born ; and the four princes, the eldest of whom named Ou£- 
KAMOCJKKHA, appoint the eldest sister to take the place of mother, and marry the other fonr 
sisters. When the father hears of this proceeding he observes to his conrtiers, “ray sons 
have ability indeed (JLhakee tau in Phli) to take care of oar lineage and thence, all kings 
of PataUpoul were styled of the Thaiee or Thakjfa race. The first king of Tagoung, 
Abhir^ja, came from Central India long before the birth of Gaudanta, and a list is 
given iL ihe Burmese History of the sovereigns of Tagoung, most of whom are designat* 
ed Thado, The queen of one of these kings, named Thaoo-men-gyeb, wais delivered 
about the sacred year 40 or B. C. 504, of twin sons, Maha Thambawa (*®)and Tsoola 
ThambaWA (**), both of whom were bom blind* The father directed them to be potto 
death bnt the mother placed them upon a raft with provisions and floated them down the 
Erawadi. An account is given of their voyage down the river, and the sites of some of 
the towns now in existence, Tsa-gain, Tsa-len, Mgedi, are said to have then received 
their names* The two princes receive their sight on the passage down, and stop at last 
off Prome, close to the spot where an uncle of their’s, who had some time before been 
led so far from Tagoung in pnrsnit ot an immense wild hog, bad taken up his residence (*), 
The eldest prince, Maha Thambawa, here bmlt a city called Tkare Kkettara in 
the sacred year 60 or fi. C. 484. and established the Prome dynasty, which flounshed 578 
years. Some remains of that city are still to be seen a f^w miles to the eastward of the 
present town of Prome, and Colonel Syhes, who visited the spot, gives a description of 


Sh&kya* Kaptlavastu JIfakm Stmkhmvm. CXkta Sambkmvtt. 

(‘) There are naanj places nanted after tJus Hog— ITef-iatf-wef, or Hog not wet, a place where 
he crossed the BraWadl without the water reaching faia betlj; — fFct-ys-^oii, Hog tank, the fTal/vyooft 
where our army met with one of the most terioua disasters during the late war and Ifit-tyiomi, flog 
island, a spot near Prome, where the Hog was at last killed 
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it. ’When Tkare Khetiara was destroyed A. D. 94, one portion of the inhabitants re* 
moved and settled at Pagdn, where another capital was built, and another dynasty of 
kings established, which flourished 1176 years, and lingered 80 years longer. Pag&n was 
destroyed by the Chinese, and 80 years after that event, a chief and descendant of the 
Ta^ounff race of kings, named Thado-men-bya, conquered the last remains of the 
Pag&n dynasty, and founded the city of Ava and a new dynasty of kings, about the year 
of Christ 1364r Hence, the kings of Ava to this day consider themselves as descended 
from the Tagoung line of kings, and one of their titles Ne-dwet^BJiuren, erroneously 
translated by us (king of the rising snn), means a king come out of or descended from the 
sun as the Tagoung kings were considered. In the same manner the kings of Ava pride 
themselves upon being of the Tkakga or Thahee race, and the late king Menbara-g ybe, 
when he married his eldest son to his eldest daughter referred, according to the 31st 
volume of the Burmese history, t* the established custom among the Thahee royal race. 
The term Thado may be derived from Tha*dau royal son, although some Burmese con- 
sider it to be the same as Thalia, a son in addition. At present, it is conferred as a 
title on princes and the highest ministers of state. The old Kyee Woongyee is a Thado. 
Tagoung is described as having been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese, but there 
are to this day some remaiDB of an old city said to be visible there 

7. — ^The Lord of the white Elephant and great king of righteousness, or Tshen-iyoo- 
ihaken iara mengyee, are common titles of the kings of Pagan and Atta In the Burmese 
years 467 and 468, or A. D- 1105 and 1106, the person who boie these titles was a king 
of Pagan named Aloukg tseb thoo, and the latter half of the fourth volume of the 
large Burmese history contains an account of his reign, and refers particularly in one 
part, to an old inscription which is said to be still extant at Ava, commemorating some 
charitable gifts made by this king to a temple called Shwe Mouthau, in which inscription 
he is styled *^IiOrd of thirty-six white Elephants.” He is also described in the Burmese 
history, as having reigned for the long space of 75 years, between the Burmese years 455 
and 530 or A. D. 1098 and 1168; as having exercised dominion over Arracan, Bassein 
and Tinnasserim as well as over Ava, Fagan and Prome ; and as having travelled more 
than IS usual with Burmese kings,-— having visited China overland and Aoheen and 
Ceylon On the day of his birth, the large honorary drum or gong^ which agreeably 


(^) Thu king siso TisUed on sbipbosrd, bat by wbat route does not sp^pesr, the Jamboo tree on 
tbe northern end of this iiland— our north pole I 
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to a custom that still prevails at Ava, was hanging within the palace, emitted a sound 
of itself without being strack. This phsenomenon was considered as prognosticating 
the infanfs fntare power and glory, and hence he was called TsEk shoo, the 
first word being the name of this kind of dram, and the last an imitation of the sonnd heard 
on the occasion. In process of time Tsbe-shoo was changed into Tsek-thoo. Aloung 
is a name of far more importance. It means the rudiments of a Boodh, or an Embryc 
Boodh, and is applied to a being who is hereafter to become a Boodh* G4.xjda.ma was 
so called during millions of years and during his 550 different states of existence, whilst 
he was completing the measure of good works, which was to perfect him into a Boodh, 
agreeably to a prophetical annunciation that he had received from the Boodh Dipen- 
gaRA(0* This title was given to Adoung-tsee-thoo in the same manner as it was 
afterwards given to Aloung-phra (Alompra), by his subjects of their own accord, 
as a mark of their profound veneration and respect, believing, as they did, that these kings 
w<»re not common mortals, but beings destined in some future state of existence to become 
Boodhs. The genealogy of Aloung-phra, after he had become king, was very care- 
fully traced up to this Aloxjng-tskb-thoo, and through him to Abhi raj a, the first 
king of Tct^oung, The Burmese history relates the fact of this king of Pagan, Aloung- 
TSBE-THOO, having sent an army to mvade Arracan, and place on the throne of thatking- 
dom, a prince named liET*YA*NAN, regarding whom mention will be made in a succeeding 
note. 

8.— Thberi Dhamma Pada Raja Goona(**) is supposed to have been a priest 
who died in Arracan on bis route to Gaya. His disciple, Maha Kattaba, (’’) m conse- 
quence of his youth and subordinate rank, is supposed to have been afraid of proceeding 
on the mission by himself. A priest probably residing in Arracan offered to accompany 
him, and a reference must have been made to the king at Paydn^ when, it is imagined. 


O Bipsnoara predicted, that after four and 100,000 worlds, Gaud ama would be per- 

footed into a Boodh. A Thenkkye is a numeral, consiiUog of an unit with 140 cyphers I Dipengara 
was the fourth and Gau©aiia the twentieth of the Boodhs, who have last appeared in this world 
aooording to the Burmese. The soulptares and paintings seen in Burmese temples and monasteries 
of a man lying prostrate at the feet of another, who is addressing him, are intended to represent Gau- 
daua as the hermit Thoomeda (*♦) receiring the propboUeal annunciation from Bipsnoara. 

(tt) Sri DkmmM padm ritjm Guna. (*5) MM Ka^upa. (*♦) Swnita* 

U 
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the royal order was sent back, Let the lord priest Waradathi fulfil his engagement, 
and let the chief of the 100,000 Pyoos assist and have it done/’ Some persons at Ran- 
goon fancy, that the form of many of the letters, as well as some idiomatic expressions, 
proves this inscription to have been put np by a native of Arracan, 

9. — Pyoo-ta-thein-men, or chief of 100,000 Pyoos, is supposed to have been the 
prince of Arracan, Lbt-ya-NAN, whom Aloung-tsee-thoo. king of Paydn, assisted 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, and who is said to have established his capital at 
a place called Parein. Aloung--tsee-thoo sent an army of Talains or Peguers by 
sea, and one of Burmese by land, but the water force being defeated, the land force 
retreated without attempting any thing. The king sent the land force a second time, and 
it then succeeded in conquering and killing Thenkhya’s grandson, MoungBadi, the 
king of Arrman at the time, and establishing Let-va-nan on the throne. This last 
mentioned pnnce was the grandson of a king of Arracan, named MfiK Bhbeloo, who 
was killed by an Arxaoanese noble, Thenk-HAYA, who usurped the throne under the title 
of Wakoukg-nghet-tsare. The son of tlio deceased king of Arracan, named Mbn^ 
ye-bh1-y1, took refuge with Aloung-tske-thoo’s predecessor and grandfather, 
Thhe-THAIN-SHEN-kyan-zeet-tha, who reigned at between the Burmese years 

436 and 455, or A. D. 1064 and 1093, but who took no measures for establishing the 
young Arracanese prmce on his father’s throne. Aloung-tsee-thoo was induced, as 
above descnbed, to assist this prince’s son and the grandson of the murdered king of 
Arracan. The Burmese histoiy observes, that some difibrence exists among the historians 
of Pagan and Ava as to the exact date when Let-y a-nan was placed on the throne of 
Arracan, and refers to a copy of the Arracan history in Arracanese, in which mention is 
made that this aid wa^ given to Let-ya-nan after the year 480, or A. D. 1118* It quotes 
also some verses written in Arracanese, in honor of the sister and wife of Lbt-Ya-Kan, 
wlicrem it is distinctly stated that Aloung-tsee-thoo had established Let-YA-^San on 
the throne of Anacan with 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos, 

When Prome was destroyed, the inhabitants separated themselves into three divisions, 
part of one of which styled Pyoo, sixteen years afterwards, established themaetves at 
Pagan and founded the Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagm were often called 
Pyoo, and whilst the Kings of Ava pride themselves as being descended from the Tagoung 
race, the Burmese commonalty to this day consider themselves ail descended from the 
Pyoo race. 
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The figures in the two dates 467 aad 468, are not very distinct in the inscnptioa.^ 
The six also in the firat and the eight in the Inst date are not quite clear. If the learned 
Burmese at Ratigoan are correct in their reading of the figures, considerable doubt wil^ 
still exist, how far they are right in considering Pyoo-ta-theik-mbik tc be the King 
of Arracan, Lbt-ya-kan, who they assert, although it is not mentioned in their large 
history, was styled chief of 100,000 Pyoos, because he was bom at Pagan and had been 
established on the throne by 100,000 Pyoo$* The Arraxsan history, as before quoted, 
states that Let-ya-nan was assisted by Aloung-tsek-thoo, after the year 480, that 
IS, at least twelve years after the date of this inscription, in which this name, Pyoo-ta* 
thein-mbk occurs. It is more probable then, that this title was given to the chief 
or general of some Pagan army on the frontiers of Arracan, and it appears that the 
first army sent against that country by Aloung-tsek-thoo was forced to retreat. 

On referring to the chronological table of the kings of jirrocaa given in Mr. 
Paton’s Historical and Statistical Sketch of Arracan published in the 16th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, it will be seen, that there are several names similar to those 
mentioned in the Burmese history. MaNXCX Phalong may be the same as the Burmese 
Hen Bheeloo; Samxyang as their Thba Khaya, Manik ZadiusMen Badt; 
and Leyya as Let*ya-nan. This last king of Arracan is descnbed in Mr, Baton’s 
list, as having reigned between the Mug, which are the same as the Burmese years 488 
and 500, or A. D. 1136 and 1140 ; and ns those dates will be 31 and 32 years subsequent 
to the dates given in this inscription, here is another ground for doubting the accuracy 
of the Burmese at Rangoon^ -in considering Pyoo-ta-thein-men to be Let-ya-nan. 
The account given by Mr. Paton of the deposition of Manicx Phalong, by bis own 
Minister SaN Kyang; of his son’s taking refngo'* with the king of Ava; and of an 
army from the king of Ava invading Arraccm, killing the king at the time, Makix Zadi, 
Sankavang’s grandson, and placing on the throne Manick Phalong’s grandscm, 
Leyya, corresponds very closely with the accnnnt given in the Burmese history. 

The dSnd volame*of the large Burmese History enumerates a list of the kings of Arra- 
can from the earliest times down to the date of the Burmese conquest in 1784. This 


* The four is made more like a six of the present style of wriUng— bat Barmesascbolars Inform 
me, that this numeral four was formerly often written as in tolir fnshriptlOti. If we take the two 
dates to be 667 and 668, the inseription cannot refer m any of the JOnga of as that capital 

was destroyed by Iho Chinese in the Barman year 046, A. D. 1284* 
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list differs from that given by Mr. Paton, and many of the names cannot be made to 
agree. A circumstance owing probably as much to the careless and inaccurate manner 
in which Burmese and Arracanese copyists transcribe names^ as to the difference between 
the two languages. 

10 — -Pyoo-thaken-ngb, or little Pyoo-THaken, is supposed to have been a 
priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple Theeri Kathaba, 
who had come from Pagan as a subordinate in the mission from the king. 

11. — Pga-tko is the Burmese month, which usually falls paitly in our December and 
partly in January. 

12. — This IS the Burmese vulgar era, styled by them Kauza-tJiai:hareet* The 
epoch was established in the year of Christ 638, by a king of Pagan named Pouppa- 
tsau-bahan. The calendar had been once before altered by Tfipo-MOUN-DAREE, a 
king of Prome, in the year of Christ 78, or 622 years after <5audama’S death. It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese vulgar era, called by them Chooli Sakarat, was established 
in the same year of Christ 638 as the Burmese ; and by a king of their own named Phaya 
Krek Miboon, and Phaya Chooli Chakka-p,hat. 

13. — ^This month falls, usually, partly m our October and partly in November. 

14. — ^The present Burmese year is 1196, and if this inscription be considered as having 
been put up in the year 468 or A D. HOG, it will now be 728 years old, 

15 — Flags made of cloth and paper, of round cylindrical and of flat forms, curiously 
cut and adorned, and often having prayers and requests written upon them, are presented 
to temples, and hung up near them and near monasteries as ornaments. 

16 — Plates full of boiled rice, with fruit and fish, are laid before temples and images 
of CrAUDAMA, as religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, or by dogs and birds. Lights are also offered and placed as ornaments. They 
are intended to illuminate the good works of a Buddhist. The word joined to lights in the 
inscription is read by some Burmese as a thousand,” a number often said to be offered, 
and by others as " set up,” a common expression applied to lights. 

17. — The sense here is not very clear in the original, whether these twenty-one young 
persons composed the suite of the mission, or were purchased at Gaga and allotted as slaves 
to the temple, agreeably to the custom in Burmah, in order to reside constantly near the 
building, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. The Burmese vakeels take 
the latter sense, and assume that the Jogees^ who are now at Buddha Oaga, are lineally 
descended from the young men placed in A. D. 1106 to take care of the edifice then 
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rebciiit. The vakeels also read the number in the inscription as twelve and not 
twenty-one, 

is a tree said to exist in the N^at mansion^ and in the northern of the 
four iltands forming the Burmese world. It is said to bear clothes and every other 
article of necessary use, as well as fruits and ilowers, and imitations of this tree are made 
by the Burmese with bamboos having flowers , cups, umbrellas, cloths, &c*, hanging to 
the branches, and presented to temples and monasteries. These trees usually form a part 
of religious ceremonies in Ava, and for a further account of them reference may be made 
to Dr. Buchanan’s paper in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

19, _rt IS a very common custom with the kings of Ana fo have themselves weighed 
in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religious purpose. The “ our” in the 
inscription is supposed to mean the king Aloung-tsee-thoo, the chief of the 100,000 
Pyoos, and the priest WaRadathi, The weight in silver of the bodies of these three 
personages could not have amounted to so considerable a snm as one might at first 
imagine, for allowing that their average weight was 11 stone 462 ibs. avoirdupois or 
561 lbs imperial troy weight, the whole would not have exceeded 127} vu$ of Burmese 
datn silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In the year 1774, the whole of the great 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily weight of the then king of 
Aua, TsH£N-byoo-yen. The weight of bis majesty on that occasion is stated m the 
30th volume of the large Burmese History to have amounted to 47 viss and 37 ticals, 
that is, about 12 stone 3 Ibs., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080. This 
pagoda is now being again gilded, and the sum collected for the purpose from the inha^ 
bitants of the country is said to be equivalent to a lac of rupees. 

20, — is the Burmese heaven — ^literally, emancipation from the round of 
existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, until liberated by good works 
and placed in a state of quietude like that of annihilation. 

21, — Rakandas, or as usually pronounced Yahandas, are inspired apostles of 
Booxih, possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit upon water without 
sinking, to drive through the earth, &c. It was only five or six years ago that a 
Burmese priest pretended to be a Ycdianda, He was summoned to Ava and treat- 
ed with great respect;, until he was prevailed upon to give a proof of his holy 
character, by performing the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 
to try to perform this feat, and of coarse soon suuk down* The king ordered 

2 w 
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the other priosti to remove his sacerdotal garments and drive him ont of their 
eontmiinity. 

S2.— "Arimadeya is to be the 5th Boodh in the present system. He u to appear in 
this vorld hereafter. No oath is considered by a Burmese with more awe and soIemnUy, 
than to make him declare that in the event of his failing in truth, may he never see the 
Boodh Arimadeya. 


Extracts from the Journals of the Burmese Vuleeeh on the sulject of the 

foregoing Inscription. 

Since writing the abore, I have obtained a copy of the Teport which 
the Burmese vukeels submitted to the king of Ava of their visit to Buddha 
Gaya, and I annex a tranfriation of this curious document, together with a 
copy of a picture, representiog the peeptt/ tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaya, made by a Burmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Ava. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the junior envoy, I add a translation of 
the passive containing his account of this visit to BuddJm Gaya. 


Translation of a Letter addressed to the King of Ava hy the Burmese Vukeels, 
from Calcutta, in March, 1833. 

Your slaves Men-oyekMahaTsee thoo. commissioner, and Mentha- 
NANDA-OYAU'DEir Secretary, making obeisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, bear your Majesty's orders upon their heads (meaning most 
humbly and respectfully petition). 

Having made circuit b^ond Hindoostan to the extremity of the 
English dominions, to the city of Furrukhabad at the head of the Ganges 
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river, and to the city of Agra, at the head of the Jumna river, and having 
executed your Majesty’s service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduously, 
we believed that to beat in mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 
to your Majesty, and to fulfil your Majesty’s religious duties (literally duty 
relating to future states of existence), would be a better proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, on our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at Patna that 
the Maha Saudhi or excellent Boodk’s tree at Buddha Ga^a (the peeptd 
tree or Jmt$ reltgiosa, under which Gaudaha is supposed to have become 
perfected into a boodh) was only three days journey distant, we proceeded 
thither, and after worshipping and making various offerings m the name of 
our two sovereigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 
of gold and silver padetha trees, gilded and silvered candles, commoi^wax 
candles, other lights in a tazoung (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
gilded umbrella and thengan (priest’s upper garment), gold and silver 
pouJc pouk (imitations of parched grain), and tagwon, koukka, and moo- 
lehwa (flags and streamers of various forms), mpooda (pots with a long neck 
and open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a hundred 
rupees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty’s glory may be great — that 
your Majesty’s age may exceed 100 years, and that every wish of your 
Majesty may be gratified and every service accomplished. The merit 
attending all these acts of charity and worship we humbly present to your 
Majesty.* 

After making these offerings to Boodh^ excellent tree and worship- 
ping it, your Majesty’s^ve, Mengyee Maha-tske-thoo, repeated the whole 
of the Thamanta (") and Yatcmathout prayers, and, agreeably to their tenor. 


(*) According to the Buddhut religion, a person may divide with others the merit attendr 
ing good works performed by him— and thus allow others to share in th* future reward. Bat 
the loyalty of the Burmese vu keels induced them to tender the whole merit and reward to 
their sovereign. 

(<>) These are two long prayers used as a preventive of eviL Tkamanta meaning tire 
surrounding,” is the first wcwdjwf one of them* 
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haTiHg summoned all the Nats id the ten millions and hundred thousand 
worlds, (through which the authority of a Boodh is said to extend,) made a 
solemn appeal in the following eight terms : — Boodh is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (of Byamhas, Nats and Men). His precepts are excellent. 
His disciples are excellent. (I) trust in Boodh. (I) trusi in his precepts. 
(I) trust in his disciples. (I) have always worshipped the three objects of 
adoration (Boodh, his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the five 
commandments (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, tell lies, or use intox- 
icating substances). (I) have always been grateful to my royal master. 
Proposing then to invite a piece fwaa the western branch of Boodh’s excel- 
lent tree, to proceed to the Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
shines and where the protector of religion dwells, your Majesty’s slave, 
Mehoyee Maha-tsee-thoo, walked round the tree from right to left and 
poured out some rose water, when owing to the great virtues of your Ma- 
jesty, worthy to be styled protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of five gradations, which surround the body of the tree 
as high up as the point where the branches strike off, what was w'onderfiil, ' 
never having happened h^ore most cimous and most excellent, and what 
contradicts the common aying, that a small peeput tree does not grow 
under a large one : — it was a Boodh’s adorable tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, 'and evidently produced by and of the same 
constituent part as (the large) Boodh’s excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty’s slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered this 
plant. It is growing in (your slave's) possession, hut in consequence of 
the stem and leaves being very delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your Majesty .(') 


(') Appeali of tbik kmd often making k good or evil depend on a certain apeeific 

conditton, are very common— and the truth and virtue of the appellant are oonsidered to be 
proved, if any remarkable or nnuinul cirounuumce oooors, or ifrany event, whioti hv deairea, 
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The guardians of Booi?h’s tree also delivered for the purpose of being 
worshipped by your Majesty, some boughs leaves and fruit from the wes* 
tern branch of the tree, and these are now in the charge of your Majesty's 
slaves, Mengyvk Maha-tsee-thoo and Men Cha-nanua-gvau-den, secre- 
tary. The chief of the guardians of the tree, MuhuiU Jogee informed us, 
that in former times the dominion of the Burmese kings extended to this tree, 
and that the Jogees are the proper descendants of Burmese ; and requesting 
to be allowed to write and solicit your Majesty to become the protector of 
Boodh’s excellent tree, he delivered a letter for your Majesty written with 
mk in the DevanAgari character, which (your slaves) now forward. 

The good and excellent Nais directing us, the captain (Captain Q. 
Burney) and your Majesty’s slaves discovered that that spot was formerly 
a part of the Burmese kingdom, as the chief MuAunt Jogee had stated, and 
youi slaves submit a copy of an inscription in stone in the Burmese charac- 
ter, together with its meaning. The captain also copied tins inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you must ascertain from Mengyee 
Maha-tsee-thoo and Men Cha-nanda-gyan-den, the secretary, at what 
period and in what king’s reign this was done. When the captain came 
to ask your Majesty’s slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in the 
inscription is 467, it was done in the reign of Aloung-tsee-thoo, king of 
Pagan ^that in that king’s reign the city oi Parent in Ariacan was built 
by 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos ; — that that king possessed from 
Arracan! to Delhi ; — that he hA& Atra^an also; — and that in consequence 
of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan song— - 


Jjoung^ thoo- khain, 

Ayoo- ikain-rwe, 

Talain- tc^ihein, 

Pyoo-ta-thein-nhen, 

Twet-ggein-kha~gyetn, 

Pyikha>‘deiH-lyouk^ 

Pareinrunyo-thtet^ 

Tee- cha-> lect- ihee, 


aader orders of king Aloung-tsbe-thoo. 
who extended bw views, — 

100.000 Talains 
with 100,000 Pyoos^ 
at the proper time 

correspondiDg to astrological calcnlations, 
the new city of Parein 
did duly bnild. 


happeiis to take place. In the present ease, the Bnrmesd envoy evidently considered the little 
peepul tree as a miraonioas answer to his appeal, proving his own tmOi and virtne, aJthongh he 
pretends to owe such an extraordinary incident to the great virtn^ of his royal master. 


2 X 
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Your Majesty’s slaves thus showed by producing and reciting an ap- 
posite quotation, that Arracan and all the Kula countries had formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.* 

On this occasion, agreeably to the P^i text, “ he who takes care of 
religion, religion takes care of him,” and agreeably to the phrase, “ by ful- 
filling religious duties secular duties also will be fulfilled, the time having 
arrived when a reward for your Majesty’s having attended so much to cha- 
rity, religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, “ good works bring 
reward in the present world” (a PaU text), all the good and excellait Nats 
duly directing your Majesty’s slaves, a stone inscription and ancient record, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns of so many kings, was brought to light. 

The meaning of the inscripfiioa is — ^that near the temple of Maha 
Baudhi Pabibavoa, your Majesty’s ancestor THExm Dhamma-tuavka had 
first built the monastery of Tshwon-tsa (eating charitable food) : — ^that after- 
wards the priest, the great Penthaooo, had repaired it : — that afterwards 
king Thado had repaired it : — and that afterwards the master of the White 
Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. During the whole line of 
the fifty-five kings of Pagan, the race of Thado, kings of Tagoung, was not 
extinct ; and accordingly, it was a Thado-men-bya, son of a Thado-tshen- 
T,HEEy, who founded the city of Ava. The king Thado mentioned in the 
inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Tagoung, at that 
tune. With respect to the term “ master of the White Elephant and lord 
of righteousness,” referring to the date 467, (your slaves) suppose king 
Aloung-tsee-thoo to have been so called. That king was bom in the 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 455. Deducting 455 from the date 
mentioned in the inscription 467, gives the 12th year of king Aloung-tsee- 


* It IS difficult to understand how the vukeels made out that all the Kula oountnea were 
once a part of the Burmese dominions, unless they gave to the words in the second line of the 
Artaean song a very extended meaning; 
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THOo’s reign, in which he deputed the teacher Theeri-dhaxha-raja-gooboo 
to repair (the building). That teacher having died before (the work) was 
finished, and his disciple, Theeri-sathaba, not going on to complete it, 
Waradat-thee-thakhen engaged to do so, and (your slaves) suppose that 
orders were sent to P^oo-tathein chief, who had built the city of Pardn, 
to send Waradat-thee to perform this service. With respect to the twelve 
young men then preasuted for the purpose of attending to the duty of burn- 
ing lights and making offerings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (ytfur 
slaves) consider the descendants of these men who were presented as guar- 
dians (of the edifice) to have come down uninterruptedly to the present 
Mvhuwt Jogees. 

Near Boona's excellent tree there- are also many images of Gatjdama, 
which have entirely the form and countenance of Burmese. The captain 
came and asked, if the king called Theeri-dhamma-thauka was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty’s slaves answered, that that king was of 
the Thahee royal race, and tihat the Burmese kings are of the same race. 

Owing to your Majesty’s exalted virtues, the large image of Gatjdama,* 
worthy of being invited (to Ava), and worshipped by your Majesty, has been 
obtained ; and together withBoonu’s excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the large tree), your Majesty’s slaves will bring in the ensumg 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted a picture of Boodh’s tree and the seven places surround- 
ing it, and a map and description pf the rivers, ’Sareenjara., Ganges, Jumna 
and of the hills, Wettgaba, Maura, KoodcAo, Mengdladewee and 

TharagatAska, and of the city of Yiizcgyo-\ and when your slaves deliver 
all these into your royal hands, the whole will be exactly explained and 
understood.’ 


* This iinsg« was fomerlv in the Asiatic Society’s groimds. 

t These fi»e hiUs are supposed to haro encircled the ancient city of RdjagrihA, which the 
Burmese call 
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Extract from a Journal of tie late Surmese Mission to Bengal, 

Itept by tie Junior Envoy. 

“ After stopping three days in the city of Patna, Kappitan Theeri 
Yaza Natjratha (Captain G. Burney’s Burmese title,) came to our boat 
and said, agreeably to the promise which I formerly made that I would 
ask the governor general to allow you to go and see Boodh’s excellent 
tree on your return from Hindostan, I have obtained his permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence, — on Fnday next. We 
replied, that we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock carts, and tents 
having been provided, we set off from the gh&t at Patna, on Friday, 
the ‘25th January, 1833. 

After travelling five tatngs,{*) weoame to the little river of Poonassoona- 
nadee : three taings farther, we saw the Mawrakat-nadee, and half a taing far- 
ther, we came to the hill and village of Antmau, where we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six taings to the JOaradd river 
and village of Zahdnat, where we again halted. Departing from Zahdnat 
village, we came in four taings to the village of Meggadwonpoo, near the little 
river Zamoonee, and saw (from thence) six taings to the southward, the five 
mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo ( JRdjagriia.) We halted five 
taings beyond Meggadwonpoo, at the village of Thela. On the next day, 
we came in seven taings to the city of Gara-thee ( Gaya,) and after tra- 
velling three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bouddha Gara, ( Budr 
dha Gaya,) and Boonn’s excellent tree, and put up to the eastward of that 
tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjara river. Boodh’s excellent 
tree is thirty-four taings distant to the south-southwest of Patalipout(^) or 
Patna city. 

Of the seven places in which the most excellent Gaudama rested, the 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 


(*) A Barmese taing nieuttrei nearly two Eugliah i ilea. 
(•>) The ancient name of Patna according to the Barmeae. 
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of Tzyapala or Tsheit-kyoung, goat’s graziug ground — Yatana Zengyan — 
Aneimmeitti^a hill — and the lake of Mounzaleinda. The remaining places — 
Lenlwon tree, Yatanagara or Shweain, golden house, (and Baudhipallen, 
or throne of gold under the Peepul tree,) hare disappeared and could not 
be found on enquiry. With respect to the four places now yisible, the 
lake of Mounzaleinda is above ten to the south-west of Boodh’s tree 

Yatanazengyan with its temple is seven tos to the eastward of the tree. The 
hill of Aneimmeittha with its temple lies to the north-north-east of the tree. 
The Nareenjara river is upwards of forty tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
Kulas call that nvcr Xfitazala, (Nilajan) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, Takeit-Jtgottng-myoung, in the village of TsAtittan, which the Kuhs 
now call Sagaroo-goun.{*) 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand- 
some and suitable flowers of pure gold and pure silver, gilded and silvered 
candles, gilded priest’s garments, umbrellas, and flags and streamers, with 
all of which, together with 1000 (*) lights, we worshipped and madeofierings 
to Boodh's excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 
sovereign lord (king of Ava). The principal guardian of the tree, Mtihunta- 
zee-zangyee, {Muhunt Jogee) took chargi of the gold and silver flowers. 

This Muhunt Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him twenty- 
seven villages contiguous to Boodh’s tree, and that he lives on the revenue 
derivable from the same. He occupies a three-storied bnck-house, with 
all his disciples and subordinate J ogees, living in the lower and uppermost 
portions of it. He dresses himself in gold and silver Kinhhab, with gold 
and silver flowered muslins, and us^ a rosary consisting of beads of pure 
gold of the size of the stone of the Tshee-hyoo fruit. On asking him how 
jnany disciples and followers he had, he said upward • of five hundred, some 
near him and some at a distance. The subordinate Jogees who constaatly. 


(«) A ia U a measore of lenfftli equal +0 seven cnbit#. 
0 ) See note at tlie close. 

(®) In figures in the onginaL 
2 Y 
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throughout the day and night, remain on guard near Boom’s tree, are 
Lwot-tsan, Kbarat, Yantee, Ratra and Gomyen, vhich five men are 
appointed to this duty by the principal J ogee. 

The circumference of Boodh’s tree on a line with the top of the encircling 
brick platform of five gradations, which forms its throne and is thirty-five 
cubits high, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty-four cubits above the brick platform. From the top of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern side, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the boughs and small branqhes, which once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree spread out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree does not 
correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was fresh and young 
when Gavdama was perfected into a Boodh and some of the boughs and 
small branches must then have been growing straight upwards, as well as 
some laterally — hence, we must believe that it was truly said in the scrip- 
tures to be a hundred cubits high — After going round and round Boonn’s 
excellent tree, and offering our devofions to it during three days, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Mukmt Jogee BO rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to his disciples, and the subordinate Jogees, and returned (to Patna.)” 


Note.— According to Buddkut w^riptnrM Gaudama. nfter lie bad become perfected 
into a Boodh under the Peepul tree, rested seven days at seven different places in the neigh- 
bonrhcod of that tree. These seven times seven days are called Thattut Thattohof and the 
seven places ThuUa T,h£iia — which are described as follows . 

1st Baudht poflM gm, pat,kama t,hd»a — Place of the golden throne which had mira- 
culously risen from the ground nnder the shade of the Peepul tree, and upon which Gau- 
OAMA sat immovable seven days. 

2d. Aneimmettthu koun, dootiga t,Adna— This was a spot on a .'ising ground at a short 
distance from the tree, at whiohOAUDAMA stood immovable, looking at the golden throne 
'* without winking or -blinking,” during seven whole days. 

3d. Yaimta zen gyan, tatiya tjuina — This was another spot near the tree where Gau- 
DAMA walked backwards and forwards in the ur during seven days. 
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4th. Yatana gara, or ihw ain, chadout,ha tthAna—A golden or gilded hotue which 
appeared miraculously near the tree, and ia which Gaud am a remained seven days* 

5th. Jzzapata tikeit Agoung ngoung beng, punjama tM^a — Peeput tree growing on a 
piece of ground where goats usually grazed, and under which tree Gaudama remained seven 
more days. ' 

6th« Momnxaleinda ak^, tohattama or tank of M<miualemda, in which 

dwelt a N6ga or Dragon, in Ihe coils of whose body Gaudama sat seven days, covered by its 
hood oempietely from ihcessant showers of rain. 

7th. Yaza gattma^^ot Un hotm beng, tkaiiama i^Mna^A tree called Len /tcoa, under 

which Gaudama lastly sat during seven days, and whilst seated here, two brothers, mer- 

1 

oltaDt. of a city called Onkalaba, near the iite of the proMnt town of Rangoon, paid their 
devotions to Gaudama and preaented him with aome bread aoaked in honey. He delivered 
to them in return eight haira which he plucked out of his headi and when they retnmed home, 
they built a temple depositing in it aomo of these hairs, which temple, but enlarged and 
improved by different kings, i* the present great Shoe dagovcn temple at Rangoon. 

Boodh'a Peepul tree had originally fire lai^e branches — bnt the southernmost was broken 
off by king Thberi-DHAMUA-thaUKHA, and sent as a present to a king of Ceylon, called 
DBWANAN-PElftTrA-TBITT,HA, 

The above note will elucidate the accompanying copy of a picture, representing Boodh’s 
tree and the temple at Rnddha Gaga, which was painted by a Burmese painter in flie suite 
of the mission, uid presented to the king of Atta, 

Rangoon, June, 18S4. BARNEY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Having ventured, on the antbority of Batna Paula, a Ceylonese Christian, well 
versed in the Pdli and Burmese languages, whom 1 employed to correct the lithograph 
of the fhosimile, and of the Burmese version, of the inscription received from Colonel 
Burney, to insert or alter such letters as appeared oh comparison with the stone, to be 
wanting or erroneously written in the Burmese transcript, I have thought it incumbent on me 
to append a list of these correotions, altboogb the greater number are of no importance. 
The only two indeed which it is material to notice are those marked (E)and (I.) where the 
change makes a difference of 200 years in the date of the mscriplioD. oeing read at Ava 
467 and 468 respectively, whereas Eatna Paula reads them €67 and 66«. I have 

taken particular care that the facsimile should be correctly copied in these two ptoces, 

and I confess, that althoogb the first figure of the upper date is a little doubtfol trom the 
tail not being carried up so high as in the oeZnA, the firat 6 of the lower date seems to 
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me quite plaiD> and essentially different from the 4, which occurs in the second line of the 
inscription, In the translation published in the Journal, VoL IIL page 214, the 

latter date was adopted : and I had since imagined that the circumstances of the frequent 
destruction of the building, and its final completion in the year 1305, A. D. were in some 
measure borne out by the fact noticed in Colonel Tod^S R^jasthdn, of frequent expeditions 
made from Mewar xn the 13th century '' to recover Gaya from the infidels/* Before ven- 
turing however to allude to my own reading in opposition to Colonel Burnky’s, I 
referred to the author at Ava, remitting him the portion of facsimile including the date, 
frtrhis re-examination. 1 now subjoin his reply, to which every deference is due, yet it 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may have a bias in favor of the date which can be 
be*!* reconciled with their history , in reading 667 they must have conceded the honor of 
rebuilding the temple, as Colonel Burnby states, to the King of Arracan*— J. P* Sec. 

** Your letter of the 16th October reached me yestesday, and I Tost no time in 
showing to the Myawadke Woongybe (the moat intelligent and learned Minister 
here), to the late Burmese Vukeel MaHa-tseb-thoo, and to a whole company of Bur- 
mese Savans, your facsimile of the figures m the Gaya inscription, which however do 
not differ in the least from those in the copy we had here befoie* My friends still insist 
upon it, that the first figure in both dates is a 4, such as is commonly written in the stone 
character, and not a 6; and referring to another 6 in the inscription, that denoting the 
day of the week, Friday, they ask me to observe the difference. In the figure 4, the last 
portion of it does not rise so high or above the Una as the same part does in til the three 
sixes, and the body of the figure is rounder and more upright, and the elbow more 
marked than in the 6. 

I cannot see also how your collateral evidence from To D*S R^jasthfin’* is applica- 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya, that which met with impediments, and that which sncceeded 
in repairing the temple, Appear to have taken place during the reign of the same 
King, Tshen-byoo-thak,hen-tara-men, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that which elapsed between ‘Mbe crusades of the 
R^ijputs to recover Gaya from the Infidels lu 1200-1250,” and your date 1305. These 
ciusades might have occurred after the temple had been rc-built. 

Again, the capital of Paydn was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
646, A* D. 1284, and for several years after this country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities — In 667, 668, A. D. 1305 and 1300, a King named 
Theeh^-thoo, reigned at Penya, a town to the south ot Ava, permitting, as the Bur- 
mese Chronicles say, Tsau-neet, the grandson of Tarour-rye-mbn, the King who 
fled from the Chinese, to reign at Pa^dn. Adopt your reading of the loscriptioni and 
we must believe that this King of Penya, or (which I think is more probable), some King 
of Arracan sent these Missions to Gaya. These Burmese Savans, however, insist upon 
giving the credit of this good deed to Aloong-tsee-thoo, King of Pagdn/* 

H. fi. 


Am^ 8(A December^ 1836.” 
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Note of the alte'i ations introduced in Version II, of Plate II, ( the Transcript of the 
Pacsimtle, Plate JT. in the Kyouk-cha, or square stone^leiter,) on comparing the 
Copy received from Ava with the three fresh Facsimiles taken hy Mr, Hathorne, 
from the original stone at Gaya, J, P, 


The figures denote the oommencement of each line in the original The letters mark 

alternations of reading, as follows — 


Ava transcript 

Lithographed transcript. 

a. 

r, altered to 

g 

ra. 

h. 

9pr n&, 



c. 



nhuu 

d. 

§ «» 


n. 

e, 1, 

o, p, the letter 

c 

w, omitted in the Ava transcript* 

f. 

r, altered to 

LU 

y* 

9- 

A., 


rz. 

h. 

, 4, this figure is 

here correctly used in the Ava text as 4. 

i. 

iX, altered to 

as 

y* 

Jf k. 

n, q, s, f, u, V, w, x 


A, c, D, H, Q, s, u ; in all these cases the form 


is used for the letter r. 

in hen of , which latter agrees better with the 


facsimile. 



r, in 

this the latter form of 

r ( rya) is used in the Ava version. 

B* 

tu (grandson) altered to ifj^ hu (by) : — this may be a fault of the sculptor. 

I. E. 

(4.) altered to 

[g (6) op the authority of the facsimile. 

J. F. 

tu, y. 


. {J ry; it does not alter the sense* 

Cr» 

i: « 


3L «i. 

K. 

caret 


rM Iha. 

■w 

M. 

L- 

caret 


C[\lS" thiuv (pronounced do,) 

O. 

3C, 21. 

^ ^ • 

2 (men); this reading is doubtful. 

P. 

caret ^ , 


nf A. 

R. 

n\H, to, 


1 ^ uT ^^^yr earth— doubtful reading. 

T* 

HillU 


lllt^ ? sense- 
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KESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 

RESPECTING THE 

LAW OF MORTALITY, 

FOR 

BRITISH INDIA, 

DEDUCED FROM THE REPORTS AND APPENDICES OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE BENOAD OOVERNHENT IN IBM, TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OF A 
OOVBRMHENT UFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 


By captain H. B. HENDERSON, 

Aut, JUtlg. AiiSr. OenL, Seeretarf t» tht CtmmiUit, 


From the enquiries set on foot during the operations of the Committee 
appointed by GoTemment to enquire into the state of life Assurance in 
India, a rariety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater number of statements tending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect to the Natives themselves of the vast r^ons under the 
British Rule in India, there are few general tabular statements availatde, 
and no extensive or sure data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 
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general ratio of mortality, compared Mith that of the population of other 
parts of the -world. A statement lately published in the Ddhi Gazette, 
giving the population, births, marriages, and deaths of tha; city for the past 
year (1833), throws some light on the subject, hut the term is too short to 
afford a proper view of the state of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar places. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality at Delhi, though 
much greater than that experienced m the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 
Venetian Provinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight souls 
per annum ; the latter being stated at one in twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds that of Europe altogether, which by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty-six for the 
south ; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 



Mahs^ 

Females^ 

Total 

Adults^ 

... 89,502 

41,526 

81,118 

Children 

... S0,dS3 

18,189 

88,742 

Total PopolatioD, 

... 60,145 

59,715 

119,860 




Marrioffes, 

Hale*^ «.***#. a,* 

... 2,002 

it68 

601 

Females^ ^ « 

... 1,781 

2,080 

527 

Total, 

... 3.783 

4,248 

1,128 

Dkxths. 

MdU$. 

Ftmalts, 

ToixUo 

At 1 year and nader, •**•*« ^ 

» . • 604 

506 

1,109 

1 to2yrar«, ............... 

270 

276 

546 

10 years and under, 

860 

aos 

663 

Adaltf^ 

... .984 

906 

1,980 

Deaths, 

... 2,168 

2,086 

A2^ 
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From the above it appears that rather more than per cent, per 
^ninitn IS the general rate of decrement ; and that more than one-fourth of the 
deaths occur in the first year of infancy ; which, however, is a more favorable 
result for that tender period, than London could exhibit 50 years back, 
when nearly one-third of its native-born population were found to decease 
in the first tw'elve months after birth. More than half of the total deaths at 
Delhi in 1833 seem to have occurred under 10 years of age : while the 
excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 
countries: among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks added to the table itself, it is said that a small number from 
the deaths may be deducted for strangers and foreigners, and a large 
proportion for the small-pox in Dellii, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution The calculation does not include the royal palace, said to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been made to Delhi for information regarding 
any period prior to former years, it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
had not been instituted for 1833. In future, it is hoped, these bills of 
mortality w'ill be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are particularly 
healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry, 
embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 
died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 
strength of the army So injurious, however, is Bengal Proper, to this 
class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 
only one-fourth of the troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 
deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 
reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 


• Vide Tiible No. l. 
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of the decrement of the population at large ; the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received in the statement 
•’which gives these results ; the Sepoys are healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while many unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes, 
where, as a last resource, bad cases are allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. It would seem by other documents* that out of about eighteen 
thousand invalid fighting men, of the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased during the y6ar 1831-32, or one out of 26^ ; 
while the average duration of the pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1828 to October 1830, was 7 years 8f months, 
and from May 1831 to the same month in 1832, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 years months. 

It IS to be regretted we are in possession of so little other information 
regarding natives. In common circumstances we may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations ; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there less tenaciousness of life in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the too delicate mass of our native population, and more par- 
ticularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamities, or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis- 
tics of British India it is still, however, a grand desideratum, — the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 
annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other infor- 
mation on this important point. 

The Committee was able to afford more accurate and extensive infor- 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the evar-fluctuating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other seats of Government, left them in uncertamty 


* Vide Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 
3 A 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in fheir immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular constitution of the public covenanted services at large under 
each Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accmmcy in India, in every thing relating to the periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company’s Civil and Military Services, 
than can be found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 

The enquiry may commence with the common soldiery among whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, firom their habits, greater 
exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed 
by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark here that in 
the present paper there has been essayed no investigation -into the causes 
of mortality, nor has any enquiry' been instituted except into mere results 
and figured statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation of life under the various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published in England in 1 832, on enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. H. Marshall, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hos- 
pitals His Majesty’s Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Bukke, has 
stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 26 is the most 
favorable to health in the soldier, and we beg to call attention to a state- 
ment* famished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 
it we learn that in 1824, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men who went out with the corps, to the 
extent of 38 per cent., or 1 in every 2J, while among the Volunteers from 
other Regiments, who were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent, or 1 in 6. In 1825, (still on service in Ava) it was 305 per cent, or 
1 in 3§ among the formei or younger class, and only 6 per cent, or 1 in 
10 in the latter or older. 


• Vid# T«bl* No. 4. 
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The Committee were favored with a complete report from Dr. Burke 
himself, embracing in addition to earlier information, the casualties of 
the last four years for the whole of His Majesty’s Army in Bengal. The 
rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to he 4.99 per cent, per 
annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 
a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the different stations ; viz. 


Deaths to strengths 


Fort William 


Berhampore, 


t9 

Chinsurah, 


99 

Cawnpore, 


99 

Boglepore, 

3.95 

99 

Dinapore 


99 

Ghazipore, 


99 

Kurnaul, 


99 

Meerut 

.... ....... 1 .99 

99 

Agra, 

1.91 

99 


With respect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector Greneral has 
now given more ample information. During the four years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 


the ratio of deaths was — 

From the age of 18 to 20, 16.12 

20 to 25, 9.36 

25 to 30, 10.13 

30 to 35, 6,92 

35 to 45 9.54 


In the above term were included the extraordinary casualties of the 
war in Ava and the seige of Bhurtpore. But in the four succee^ii!^ years 
of peace and non-exposure of the troops; viz. 1830, 31,, 32, 33, the 
ratio grows more regular, and assumes the generally steady pfogressive 
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increase of danger with increasing years, the same as in all the other Tables 
in possession of the Committee of officers and others ; viz. 


From 18 to 20 years, 
20 to 22 „ 

22 to 24 „ 

25 to so „ 

30 to 35 ,, 

35 to 45 „ 


0.58 per cent. 


2.24) 
4.63 i 
5.86 
5.22 
6.78 


3.44 


It should be remarked that from 18 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above represented, consists of recruits enlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Burke’s Report is very valuable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference of seasons, situations of barracks, &c., 
and other points which cannot fail to be useful. It was forwarded to the 
Government, and it is to be regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

The Committee also received from tlie Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Quinquennial Table of the Sickness and Mortality of the whole of the Euro- 
pean Troops of the Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty’s Troops 
reported on by the Inspector General — ^but also the men of the Artillery 
and Honorable Company’s European Regiment.* The Tables confirm 
Dr. Burke’s Report. 

In ordinary circumstances it would seem that about one dies per annum 
in every 18J throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper they early percentage 
is nearly 7 — or one in about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi- 
derably less. At one post, — Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 
50 per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable 
result than shown in any Table hitherto prepare^ in India. 


Vide Table No. 6. 
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The next Table is that of the Calcutta Burials, European and 
Indian, at the Park-street Burial Ground.* From the impossibility of 
ascertaining, with the means at the disposal of the Committee, the births 
and periodical accession of strangers, and the difficulty of separating the 
classes, it was impracticable to prepare from these data an accurate, or even 
approximating, expectation of life for the city of Calcutta. 

It may be presumed that the accessions chiefly experienced, by arrivals 
from England, include between the i^es of 18 and 25, and that thenceforward 
until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 
not much fluctuation in numbers, except in the yearly uncertain and tempo- 
rary addition of seamen and commercial visitors. This, of course, applies 
to the European part of the community ; the East Indian inhabitants being 
throughout more permanent and stationary. Under the foregoing sup- 
position, it will be found from the numbeis exhibited in the Table that out 
of a radix of population of both classes to the extent of near three thousand 
souls of the age of 20 to 35, about one hundred die annually, or, as the real 
decrements shew, 3.84 per cent. For the next ten years the annual per- 
centage 18 5.49. For the ensuing same term, or from 35 to 45 it is 6.7 per 
cent. From 45 to 55, it is 6.18, while from 55 to 65, (though this term is 
little to be relied on from the frequent secession of persons retiring to 
England) the percentage is 8.4. Out of four thousand sev«a hundred and 
thirteen burials altogether recorded in 20 years, two hundred and seventy- 
nine are seamen, who died on a visit to the port — swelling the ratio of 
decrement, it may be supposed, at the middle ages. It is to be r^retted 
that this Table could not be rendered available for any useful purpose 
to the Committee : all that could be gathered from it was a picture of 
Indian mortality, probably in its concentrated, worst, auv^ most appalling 
character. 


• Vide Table No. 6. 
3 B 
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It might be supposed that the experience of the late life Assurance 
Institutions would have afforded some data for guidance, and have exhibited 
a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the insuring classes at least ; 
but a little consideration and advertence to the facts before us would 
explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results of the 
different offices. The insured were chiefly, or a large portion of tliem, 
debtors in the services ; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 
and habits ; a few were adventurers, or others embarked in speculations, 
either necessitated unwillingly to incur the expence of a Life Assurance, 
or, as the figured Tables wouid sometimes lead to the suspicion, urged into 
the Society by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus, in the 
Fifth Laudable Society existing from 1822 to 1827,* there were one 
hundred and eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred and 
ninety lives ; no very considerable mortality it would appear at first sight, 
as it ranges under 3 per cent, per annum, — ^but on a closer inspection of 
the Table it will be seen that seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty- 
seven deaths occurred in the two years immediately succeeding the Assur- 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twdve in number, 
are traced to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into the Laudables. Such a misproportion of early lapses must have arisen 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet the possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and lapses without classing them by years 
of entrance or decrement ; the former were nine hundred and ninety-six in 
number, and the deaths one hundred and eighty, or 3.d par cent, per 
annum — ^the common average ; but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of the Laudable, the more correct yearly 
per centage would be exhibited at 3.89. 


VkI« TaUe No. 7. 


t Vide T*We No. a. 
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The Oriental has existed for a longer term, and has incurred engage- 
ments up to 1833, on so many as one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one lives ; out of which, during twelve years, it suffered to the extent of three 
hundred and seventy-three lapses. But unless, as will be underetood by the 
more accurate and certain Tables to be hereafter referred to, there have been 
some extensive frauds at times practised on the Society, it is difficult to 
account for the very heavy rate of mortality it has experienced. It insured 
on an average seven hundred and eight lives yearly, loving of these with 
more or less regularity, more than thirty-one persons in the year, or an 
actual percentage of 4.39. Its greatest percmtage of laps^ during one 
year was 6.89, and its least 2.78. We bdieve here also some of the hea- 
viest lapses occurred in certain cases shortly after the parties had effected 
insurance. 

Although the Committee were unable to avail themselves of the expe- 
rience of the Calcutta Life Insurance Offices to form a true estimate of the 
mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear out the fact shewn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the Honorable Company’s different services of the regularly progressive 
ratio of danger (with a trifling exception only in some of the Tables,) from 
increasing years and prolonged residence in India. The ratio in the Army is 
generally under 3 per cent, for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
about 3i^ per cent, at 30 : 4 per cent, at 40 : more than 4^ at 50, and con- 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of life the longevity of the surviving Anglo-Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared during the last century in 
Europe. In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somdwhat under 2 per cent, tcx the first twenty years of 
residence in India ; a result far more favorable than that of the other services. 
After the age of 40, the ratio of decrement would appear to keep pace with 
that of the Army. 
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At Bombay a Tablfe* has been received from England, prepared by 
an eminent Actuary on data furnished from that presidency, which would 
have been valuable, but that throughout the document the Actuary, in the 
absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed, that the prebability 
of living any one year up to the age of 58 is correctly expressed by the 
frantion ff ; or in other words, that from the age of 18 to 58, one person 
uniformly and regularly dies per annum from every twenty-seven members 
of the service. This error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifying, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughout, as it is at 
variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten 
years’ residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
as m Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result ol this error has made tlie expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table nearly 20 per cent, to favourable for all ages above 30 or 35, 
diminishing the probable value of life for all ages below it. The fraction 
■|4 it is believed may accurately represent the average annual decrement 
at Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank of the individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the last twenty years in the Bengal Army ; where 2.34 
percent, has been the ratio of yearly mortality for Ensigns, 2.75 for Lieute- 
nants, 3.45 for Captains, 4.10 for Majors, 4.84 for Lieutenant-Colonels and 
5 P4 for Colonels. We may assume the gmieral ages of the Ensigns to have 
been under 22, the Lieutenants under 33, the Captains and Majors 45, 
the Lieutenant-Colonels 55, &c. 

In the last twenty years (as recently ascertainedf) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers of thr Bengal Army, or 
69.2 per annum, out of an average number of one thousand eight hundred 


* Vide Table No. 10. 


t Vide Table No. 11, 
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and ninety-seven persons, or about B.12 percent; the mean ages of the 


deceased were as follows 

81 Colonels, deceased, mean age, 

97 Iieut.-Cob. ditto, ditto, 51 

78 Majors, ditto, ditto, 40 

277 Captains, ditto, ditto, 33 


651 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. 

tt may be as well here to exhibit in a simple comparative Table the 
difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presmencies, Bengal being 
clearly less inimical to the health of the European than either Madras 
or Bombay. 


Comparative annual percentage of Mortedity of the Officers of the three 
Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay.* 
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The rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Servicet has been accu- 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general T^We, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 


3 c 


* Vide Table* No*. 11 , 12 M»d M. 


t Vide Tid»le No 14. 
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have demised 3.36 per cent, while as many as 31 move, (or 0.73 per cent) 
have been drowned ; this mode of death having occasioned nearly one-sixth 
of the entire mortality. On the examination of the Tables of the Pilot 
Establishment which have been compiled m the Master Attendant’s Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, several curious circumstances have 
come to view. Presuming them to be correct, wt find their rate of decre- 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but the periods of service and the ages of the deceased are much less than 
those of the Europeans elsewhere exhibited. Thus while the Branch Pilots 
or seniors whose time of life corresponds with that ot Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.46 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties being only twenty-three years. Thirty-two Mas- 
ters have died in thirty years, the percentage being 4.30, their mean age 
at the time of death being thirty-six, after a mean of service of seventeen 
years. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
have been heaviest of any, or 5 per cent. : their mean age was 28, and their 
period of service ten years. The Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age bemg 28 also, their service eight years. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
are only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
of the deceased of tliis rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a half years. 

The Committee received separate Returns of the decrements among 
the Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments stationed respectively at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.* At the first mentioned place the decrements 
on the whole are found to be 3.37 per cent, per annum ; at Madras 3.55, 


Vide Table* Nos. 16, 10, and 17. 
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and at Bombay 3.28. These resolts would seem to keep pace with, the 
deaths in the CJompany’s Anny, but there is reason to believe that there are 
some discrepancies in the Returns of the strength of His Majesty’s Officers, 
and that many are included (such as Officers with Depots in Europe and 
others) who are not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore in the Table would tend to vitiate the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the Table furnished by Dr. Burke for the last four years, 
the percents^ has been 4.12 per annuni, and in Retuina originally s^t to 
the Committee by the Adjutant Oeneral of His Majesty’s Troops,* the 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. In explanation 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General has justly observed that 
King’s Regiments come “ to India bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 13 to 50,” and the twenty years shewn in the Tables being those 
of peace in Europe, Shbalterns “ are from 30 to 50 years of age, while in 
time of war their age would scarcely exceed 25.’" In explanation also of 
there being more deaths among His Majesty’s Officers than those of the 
Hon’ble Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Bengal 
Regiments having been sent to Ava, while few Hon’ble Company’s 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified, places 
and consequently are the greatest sufferers. The whole of these reasons 
are sufficient to explain why there should seem a greater ratio of mortality 
with His Majesty’s Regiments, but it is to be r^arked, that the casual- 
ties in action are much less in eitiier service than is generally presumed. In 
BengdI, out of two hundred and eighty-four deaths in His Majesty’s 
Re^ments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to have been killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are reported ; 


• In the Original R«tarB«^ out of an average ,<rf 201.80 Urea yearly e¥|»oa«4 to. »I»e eliinate, 
the deeremenls were 14.IS per hmiunn ’fhe oerreeted Return^ It ia beliered, emitrin tfce 
Depdt Companiea aad‘Otliei#’ia'Ettra>pei^ 
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at Madras out of i.hree hundred and twenty-four deaths, only ten. are 
returned “ in action,” or one in every thirty-two ; and at Bombay, 
four are reported out of one hundred and thirty-four deaths, or one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, howerer, in this point in the 
Returns. 

In the Honorable Company’s Bengal Army the deaths in action have 
been equally or more rare during the last twenty years, thirty-nine only 
being reported out of one thousand one hundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about one in every thirty ; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
three ; and in Bombay eighteen out of eight hundred and fifty casualties, 
or one in forty-seven. There is very little difference in this respect 
between the two services in India, with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation, shewing the very small 
percentage per annum of Officers who have been killed out of the average 
yearly strength of Officers of both services at the different presidencies : 

His Majesty’s Officers. 

Ptretnio^e per 
annum killed* 


Bengal,... 0.16 

Madras...... 0.11 

Bombay, 0.09 

Honorable Company’s Officers. 

Bengal, 0.10 

Madras 0.13 

Bombay 0.08 


The foregoing explanation is necessary to shew that the adoption of 
the rates of mortality in the Military Service, as data on which to base a 
general Table, is not materially affected by deaths in action. It is true the 
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Civil Service are proved to be less exposed to death by one-third than the 
Army, and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for the community at large, 
including all classes, the Army casualties may be taken as a fair and 
reasonable criterion. 

The Committee, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance, availed themselves entirely of I^r. Cuknin’s 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
publish here, as Mr. Ccrnin would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
compilation. His calculations exhibit the accurate results of research and 
patient enquiry into the periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
number of well known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of Mortality. These calculations alone 
would have been sufficient to guide the Committee safely to fix the 
rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduce at one view in the 
Appendix to the Report, the whole of the general Documents in the 
separate and previous possession of the Committee. The whole will be 
found wonderfully to bear out Mr. Curnin’s calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made use of. U embraces a period of forty-one years. It appears that 
between 1790 apd 1831, there were nine hundred and four Civilians, who 
safely reached Bengal, so as to be included in the enquiry. From this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 
average rate of 2.25 per cent, of the lives yeariy ascertained to have been 
exposed to the decrement. 

Another document referred to was a Table by Major De HAviLAun, 
of the Madras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 
Company’s Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive : 

3 n 
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it shows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period, 
at the rate of 3.16 per cent, per annum, or one lapse in thirty-one »id a 
half lives. 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com- 
piled several ^ars ago by Mr. G. J. Gordon) from the year 1760. It gives 
four thousand one hundred and thirty-eight lives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
we find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.33 per cent, 
per annum. 

It IS unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all elsewhere appeared — ^bnt from the information 
afforded by them — a general Table* was prepared by the Secretary of the 
Committee — ^which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com- 
mittee’s final Table now to be brought to the notice of the Society. 

Several of the Committee, it seems, had been led to believe that 
if accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtained for the last twent;^ 
years only, a more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would be obtmned, than that exhibited by Mr. Cubnin ; 
that his data from their very copiousness— the number of names exhibited, 
and the extent of time gone back into — must have included every vari^y 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of ri^ular Troops by the 
Company, and the result in consequence might be leas frivorahle than what 
is at present experienced. Mr. Cuenin’s researches — ^by exhibitii^ the 
casualties of the last century — embraced a period of wars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 
the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


Vide Tkbl« No. IB. 
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In a word, it was thought desirable to she'w the Government, notenl^thst 
Mr. Cubnin’s Tables were perfectly safe, but that a lower rate of premium 
than that fixed by him might eventually be adopted with confidence— and 
although the Committee were not prepared, from obvious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it wonld be 
satisfactory for the Government to see upon what sure grounds the State 
was solicited to proffer its guarantee. 

Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three presiden- 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of Government, to furnish correct 
Returns, with the names and ages of all Officers who had deceased year by 
year at the different presidencies since the yean 1814 — ^together with the 
strength of the respective Annies for the twenty years exhibited. The 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here — ^parti- 
cularly as the statements were found insufficient without further details } 
but these last were effectually procured by a form,* which the Adjutant 
Generals’ Offices were requested to have filled up — and which it may 
be useful to print with the other Tables, as they will enable any one who 
enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables from the data thus given 
after his own mode of calculating ; and, as there are various formula for 
obtaining the expectation of life, to follow that most approved ofbyhim-^ 
self. From the new form of statements, and on the assumption that 
every Cadet’s age averages eighteen on his first arrival in India, f it was easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any given age had passed through, — (and 
what was the number of deermnents in,) any given year of exposure to the 


♦ Vide TaWef Noit J9, 20 and 21. 

t Mr. C^HJNTIK bfti Mtiblislied from the result of a reference to one tiiouaend two hmidred 
and six Baptismal Cerdfioalet obtained by bim, that eighteen years, less a few days, was 
mean age of that number of Oncers on thetr reaobmg India. No general calenlatioii there- 
fore can materially err in assuming the age in question. 
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elimate. Thus Tables, Nos. 23, 23, 24* were prepared for each presidency 
respectiYely. 

From these last ageneral Table was correctly made out ; haJlf the number 
of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
£rom the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirements themselves were probably scattered through the year in 
which th^ occurred, and a portion of them only exposed to Indian mor* 
tality for the whole period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table No. 2d,t was at length compiled ; and this may be deemed a fair 
crite^on of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstances in India. At the more advanced ages, as indian uals are for 
the most part in Europe, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which being 
less fovorable to life than the Carlisle ascertmned law of mortality, may 
moiefaithfoUy represmit the state of the case as applicable to the Anglo- 
Indian comumpity. 

The calculations themselves in the greater portion of the Tables, were 
made by Mr. Febousson, Auditor, King's Troops’ Department, in the 
Military Auditor General’s Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after due allowance for the errors, which must creep into tedious and 
voluminous operations of this nature, may be the more confidently relied 
upon when it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they will be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Cvsnin’s 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twenty years only. 


Tide TeUee Nw. 22, 28 ud 24. 


t Vide Table No. 26. 
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Tab, I.—ABSTRACT sbewiD|f the strength, the proportioii of Sick to strength, and 
ratio of Deaths to strength, per cent., for the andemeatioiied periods of Native Corps 
at the several Stations of the Army where European Troops are canton«id. 
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Tab. II — STATEMENT sbewiDg the namber of Deaths in the IkiTalid Pension 
Estabfidhoiecit (of Fighting Men) reported from 1st May 18SI loSOth April 1838; 
also the average of Age vrhen pensioned and the doration of Pension. 



Number 

Deeuhi.^ 

Meun of Age, 
when, S^eneioned^ 

Mean ^ Numher 
of l^art of 
durettum, of 
Peneion* 



i \ 

•a 

1 

|: 




Sttbtdar Majorfy 

5 

61 

B 

1 

18 

6 

0 


Snbadara, ..... 

60 

59 


24 

6 

8 


Jfemmadarsy 

20 

i w 

B 

6 

■I 

8 


Havildart and 

315 

t 

48 

B 

17 

B 

1 

6 

Trumpeters and Drnmmeri, ..... 

7 

d5 

B 

4 

■1 

10 

4 

Trooperi, Sepojs and Privates, 

273' 

i 46 

6 1 

6 

6 j 

6 

6 

Total and General Average, , 

680 

1 49 

1 

22 

5 

j 

4 

13 


Tab. IlL — STATEMENT shewing the actaal Deaths in Pension Establishment 
(Regular Army) reported from May 1828 to October 1830> or 8| Years, also 
average of Age when pensioned and the doration of Pension. 



Numbti 

Deaths 

Mean of Age^ 
when Pensioned 

Mean of Nw 
of Years c 
duration « 
Ptfiwton. 

mber 

i 


** 

1 

1. 

1 

s 

1 

j; 

Sabadar Majors, 

6 

73 

■ 


2 

3 

12 

Subadari,* 

76 

GO 

S 


8 

4 

3 

Jemmadars, 

28 

58 

10 


7 1 

‘ 7 

0 

Havildars and Naiki,.«...«<^ 

296 

49 

8 


6 

10 

33 

Drnmmefs, 

0 

61 

3 


3 

0 

30 

Sepoys, Privates and Troopers, 

316 

! 48 

7 

9 

8 

6 

1 

36 

f 

Total and General Average, .... 

730 

Bi 

1 

3 

B 
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Tab. IV.— return of the Strength of the — Regiment when it arnved in 
India in 1828 ; the nnmbers of Men who joined the Corps, and the numbers who 
died tilf Slst Oecember 1829. 



1 

Hi 

i.? 

Died xn the faUewxnff Yeart 

i 

<o 

i 



i 

1 


i 

StreofftB of th« Corps when it srrired in India «. 

1893 
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45 

231 

115 

37 

13 

18 

12 

ReoroiU who joined ia 

1824 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Bo* do. du. m 

182S 
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0 

0 

0 

79 

26 

52 

48 

Bo. do. do in 

1827 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

15 

31 

Do do. do. in . 
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34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Bo. do. do. in 

1829 

3^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

Volunteers from Regiments leaviag India in . 

1823 

620 

3 

105 

32 

15 

3 

8 

6 

Bo. do. do rn . , 

1826 

29 

0 j 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

I 

Bos do. do. in . , 

1827 

7 


0 

0 

' 0 1 
! 

0 

2 

0 


' Tab. V.— iSTATEMENT shewing the amount of Casualties by Death in the European 
Troops, at the sereral atatione of the Armf, when Bnropesn Troops are stationed 
under the Presidency of Fort William, disduguishing those by Cholera Morbns, from 
those by ordinary Diseases and general proportion of the Sick to the Healthy, for the 
preceding 8 years, np to Slst December 1632. 
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VI — STATEMENT of Banals of Earopof«s and East Indiana at the Park Street Protestant Banal 
Ground, for the Years mentioned, with the Ages of the Deceased, firom 1814 to 1883, both laolasire 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
Tab Vn,-FIPTH LAUDAfiLE SOCIETY-1822-2r 
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Tab* VIIL-SIXTH LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 


STATEBilENT sheinof the nnmW of Sbra whtob irare transferred from the Stfa to the 6th Laodable 
Society on the hi Jonnary 1827— 4 d»o the namber of Lives oa which those Shares were held, and the Lapses 
which have taken np to Slst December 1831. 

Number of Shtrai tratuforrod from 6tb to 6lh Lsodable Society, , ... ftf4l 

Number of IWei on which the above Shares were betd, . . . 096 

Number of tivei Lapsed op to 3Ut Deoember 1831, oot of the above, , , , . , . 180 

Number of Shares held on the above La paid lives, . r « * 5ft0 


The above 530 Shares bole; held on 180 Lives lapsed oat of 906 Lives and 974} Shares, (Ives an averafe of ftf Shaw 
ou ifueh Lapiod Life, and a ratio of Lapses of 18 per Cent in 5 years*^ 

18 per Cent in 5 years (ivea 3 6 per Cent per Aannm 
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Tab. IX — NIJHBEA of lihei Ininred at the Oriemtaju Lies Imbvbamcb Company, with the Lapiei 
front ditto, from 1839 to 1888, or a tern of IS yean. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
TABLE X.— CoHftBMtt 

Shewing the rate of Mortality among the Military Officers at Bombay, 
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TkBp XT,— table fbawiQg the CttQiUiat tmoog OiBaen of tbe Bengal Arm^* (Hod, 
Cotspanjr'i Service) from the year 1814 to ISSSp with the average peroenfage for 
each ciaii aad for each year. 
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HESULTS OF ATT ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


Txm XVIII — STABLE shewing the average rate of Mortality among Gentlemen of the Fabhc Service m India, 
with the probable expectation of Life, as prepared from the Tables of Messrs Pnnsep, Gordon and Maior 
ReHaviIaod 
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JjAW of MORTAOTT, for BRITISH INDIA^ 


2ai 


XXV — TABI.E »liewii»g tbe average rate of Mortahty mmoDg Officers of the lodian Artay, &o«a the 
year 1814 to 16S3» or for a period of 20 year* , with the probable expectalioa oC lafe dedocod iher^roBi^ 
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EESUIiTS OF AK FNQUIET EESPECTING THE 


Txa. XX —STATEMENT s]H)viag tlte aQkBB«r of Officers, Cadets of tHe different Seasooi, who were eo the a treaj^ 
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liA-W OF MORTALITY, FOR BRITISH INDIA. 
TABLE XX*^ConUnued 
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WSSULTS OF A S[ JBKQITfET RBSPECTING TSB 




Ta^ XXI —STATEMENT sbewiog Ute noabar of Uf6c«rs» Cadata of the diGTere&t Seaioni^ who were on the atren^ 
of tbo Arr y et the beg^iaoing of the jetri specified, with the nninber of Retirements, Dumissals, &o. tod of the 
Deaths da mg the year m queaUon, Adjutant GeneroTi Ojice, Bombay, 27M June, 1834* 









































UM OF HOHTAIilTT, FOfi BBITISH INDIA. 
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ssa RESULtS OF A5f BKOTimT RRSPHCTUJG THE 

Tab, XXn. — ABSTRACT ST ITEM ENT shewing the nninber of Officers at different Ages* and the CaenilUei 
occur ring at each \ear of Age among the Officers of the Bengal Army front 1814 to 1833» inclnaive. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


Tab. A BSTBACT STATEMENT shewing the nomber of Officers at different Ages, «nd tbeCimUiei 

occurring at each yew of Age among the Officers of the Madras Army from 1S14 to 1833, tncloatfe. 

























































LA.W OF MORTALITT, FOR BRITISH INDIA. 
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MStTLTS OP iK ENQtJfRT RESPECTING THE 
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Tah XXIV — 'AESTBACT statement iliewittg tkt onmber of Officers at different Agei^ und the Cainiltiei 
eccitrrini: at each year of Age among the Officers of Jie Bombay Army from 1814 to 1888, inolosire. 
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LkW OF MORTAMTY, FOE BRITISH INDIA. 

Tab. XXVI.—CENSUSef theAKMENUV Popueation of Calcolta. 
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